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PEEFACE. 


The  greater  number  of  the  receipts  which  comprise  this 
English  Cookery  Book  form  a part  of  the  extended  system 
of  Domestic  Economy , which  was  published  with  great  success 
in  1857.  They  have  been  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
several  ladies  who  kindly  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
who,  being  at  the  head  of  well-conducted  establishments, 
varying  in  extent  and  consequent  expenditure,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  good  authorities  on  the  value  of  the  receipts  they 
have  furnished.  A great  many  of  these  are  from  their  own 
family  scrap-books,  and  almost  all  have  had  the  benefit  of 
an  actual  trial ; so  that  they  may  be  safely  recommended  as 
being  adapted  to  everyday  use  in  our  English  kitchens. 
Some  of  them  are  selected  for  their  economy,  others  for  their 
intrinsic  value  as  agents  in  nutrition,  and  others  again  solely 
for  their  flavour,  or  for  the  sake  of  variety ; but  all  are  prac- 
tically useful  in  some  shape  or  other. 

The  general  directions  for  roasting,  boiling,  frying,  <fca,  are 
founded  upon  the  chemical  principles  which  have  recently 
been  applied  by  Liebig,  Hassall,  and  others,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  animal  and  vegetable  nutritive  agents,  and  for  these 
alone  the  Editor  can  take  credit  to  himself.  The  practical 
directions  for  the  difficult  art  of  pastry-making  are  by  an 
experienced  cook,  who  has  also  carefully  examined  and  cor- 
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rected  the  receipts  throughout,  and  the  whole  have  been 
arranged  with  a view  to  a ready  discovery  of  what  is  wanted 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  chapters  on  the  department  of  housekeeping  which 
especially  relates  to  the  kitchen,  have  been  added  in  order 
to  make  this  book  complete  in  itself ; while  the  directions  for 
carving  have  not  been  forgotten,  although  it  is  believed  that 
an  actual  demonstration  is  required  in  order  to  teach  this 
difficult  art,  so  essential  to  the  elegant  appearance  of  the 
table. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  numerous  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  original  more  contracted  plan  will  render  this  a 
most  complete  system  of  English  cookery,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
wants  of  all  families  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  Colonies. 


J.  EL  W. 


Septembers  1858. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ENGLISH 
COOKERY. 


CHAP.  I. — ON  FOOD:  ITS  NATURE,  USE,  AND  ABUSE. 

Sect.  1. — On  the  Effects  upon  Man  of  the  Various  Kinds  of 
Eood  Used  in  Great  Britain. 

1.  The  Varieties  of  Food,  the  cookery  of  which  is  described  in 
the  following  pages,  are  all,  more  or  less,  employed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  full  diet-roll  of  the  country. 
It  is  first  necessary  to  examine  their  effects  upon  the  human  system, 
and  the  comparative  worth  of  each,  as  well  in  point  of  absolute 
efficiency,  as  of  cost  price.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  any 
thing  like  certainty,  because  of  the  different  circumstances  connected 
with  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  habits,  affecting  individuals,  and 
even  the  same  individual  at  consecutive  periods  of  his  life.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  calculate  the  average  quantity 
of  solid  food,  of  the  best  mixed  kind,  required  by  adult  men  leading 
active  lives,  and  then  to  consider  how  near  any  other  kind  approaches 
to  this  in  supporting  the  full  vigour  of  the  system.  In  this  estimate 
it  is  assumed,  that  in  Great  Britain  an  active  adult  male  will  consume 
about  two  pounds  of  solid  food,  consisting  of  bread,  cheese,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  milk ; while  a healthy  female  will  not  require  more 
than  a pound  and  a half,  the  average  consumption  of  the  two  being 
one  pound  and  three-quarters  per  head  daily.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
when  a larger  quantity  than  this  of  any  article  is  required  by  healthy 
individuals,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  not  of  the  average  degree 
of  nutritive  value;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a less  amount  is 
sufficient,  it  is  then,  by  the  same  rule,  above  the  line.  In  support  of 
this  calculation,  the  diet  of  the  navy  may  be  adduced,  which  is  noto- 
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riously  on  a most  liberal  scale,  and  intended  for  very  robust  and 
hard-working  men,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  It  consists  daily  of  one 
pound  of  biscuit  (or  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  soft  bread),  with  one 
pound  of  fresh  meat  and  half  a pound  of  vegetables  (or  one  pound  of 
salt  pork  and  half  a pint  of  peas,  or  one  pound  of  salt  beef  and  nine 
ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  suet,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
currants).  In  addition  to  which  there  is  a daily  supply  of  tea,  choco- 
late, sugar,  and  spirit ; and,  weekly,  a small  allowance  of  spices  and 
oatmeal.  If,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  this  slight  increase  above  two 
pounds  per  day  is  enough  for  such  men,  who  are  above  the  average  in 
their  requirements,  the  amount  which  I have  stated  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  the  average  for  working-men  in  general. 

2.  Every  Kind  of  Food  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  solid  matter  which  it  contains,  the  fluid  particles 
being  comparatively  inoperative ; and,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of 
vegetables,  being  also  greatly  in  excess  of  the  solid.  But  not  only  is 
this  quantity  of  solid  matter  important,  but  its  quality  also  must  not  be 
overlooked;  and  in  this  particular  chemical  science  is  not  always  a 
sure  guide,  since  there  are  many  substances  almost  identical  in  ulti- 
mate composition  which  are  yet  widely  opposed  in  their  effects  upon 
the  human  economy.  Thus,  the  fibres  of  wood  are  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportions  as  starch,  and 
yet  they  are  perfectly  indigestible ; while  the  latter  is  as  readily  con- 
verted into  nutriment  as  any  substance  we  have.  In  the  same  way, 
horny  matter  and  bones,  though  readily  dissolved  by  the  powers  of 
the  dog’s  stomach,  pass  through  that  of  man  almost  unchanged ; and 
yet  they  are  full  of  nitrogenized  ingredients,  which,  when  capable  of 
solution,  or  after  they  are  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  water  at  a high 
temperature,  are  of  the  highest  possible  value.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  every  substance  used  as  food  must  be  considered  under  three 
aspects — 1st,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  ultimate  elements ; 2nd,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  solid  matters  contained  in  it ; and  3rd,  as  to  its  digestibility 
by  the  human  stomach. 

3.  The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Solids  varies  in  many 
particulars,  but  chiefly  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrogen.  Almost 
all  articles  of  food  contain  the  three  elementary  substances  known  as 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  together  with  more  or  less  of  mineral 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  salts  or  earths ; but  a certain  number  of  other 
kinds  of  aliment  contain,  in  addition,  more  or  less  of  nitrogen  or  azote ; 
and  hence  these  two  divisions  are  distinguished,  as — 1st,  non-nitro- 
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genized  or  non-azotized  articles ; and,  2nd,  nitrogenized  or  azotized— 
the  terms  nitrogenized  and  a zotized  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing, 
whilst  the  term  protein  compound , which  is  commonly  confounded  with 
them,  is  by  physiologists  confined  to  that  exact  condition  or  proportion 
of  nitrogen  with  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  albumen,  fibrine,  or  casein,  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

4.  The  Azotized  Compounds  are  required  for  the  repair  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally,  and 
consequently  a proper  amount  of  them  must  be  obtained,  or  the 
machine  will  not  be  maintained  in  a state  of  health,  nor  will  it  be  kept 
alive  without  a certain  proportion  of  them.  The  list  of  azotized 
articles  of  food  includes  not  only  many  animal  substances,  as  albumen, 
fibrine,  casein,  &c.,  but  also  some  few  vegetables,  such  as  the  grains  of 
corn,  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  cabbages,  mushrooms,  &c. 
As  a consequence,  therefore,  of  their  containing  nitrogen,  all  these 
are  specially  calculated  to  support  the  muscular  powers,  and  to  keep 
up  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body; 
and,  in  whatever  form  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach,  they 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  particular  material  required. 
So  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  digestive  powers,  wheaten  bread  is  as 
capable  of  forming  muscle  as  flesh  itself,  containing  in  fact  a vege- 
table albumen  identical  in  composition  with  that  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. But  some  other  azotized  materials  are  not  found  already 
elaborated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — as,  for  instance,  gelatine ; and 
though  this  may  be  manufactured  in  the  animal  economy  out  of  vege- 
table substances,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  it  is  presented  to 
the  stomach  ready  formed,  it  is  more  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
nutrition;  and  consequently  gelatine,  or,  in  common  language,  jelly,  is 
a very  valuable  aid  to  the  food  of  weakly  or  invalid  persons,  though  it 
is  ascertained  by  experiment  that  by  itself  it  will  not  support  life.  It 
is  also  doubly  useful  in  this  state,  because  it  is  at  once  absorbed  by 
endosmose  from  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  without  any 
necessity  for  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation — an  act  which, 
of  itself,  requires  an  expenditure  of  vital  power. 

5.  The  Non-azotized  Compounds,  used  as  food,  are  met  with  in 
great  abundance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  there  are  few  vege- 
tables which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  vrholly  deprived  of  nitrogen. 
But  the  manufactured  articles  of  food  commonly  known  as  arrowroot, 
sugar,  oil,  and  some  others,  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
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oxygen  alone,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  supporting  the  respiratory 
process,  and  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Among 
the  compounds  known  as  sugar  and  starch,  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
only  sufficient  to  form  water  by  its  union  with  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  them,  and  thus  the  carbon  is  at  liberty  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
introduced  through  the  lungs,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  giving  out 
heat.  Again,  in  the  oily  matters  used  as  food,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  so  small  that  they  contain  a large  surplus  of  hydrogen  as 
well  as  carbon,  ready  to  be  burned  off  in  the  system  by  union  with 
oxygen  obtained  from  the  air.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  most 
simple  of  these  non-azotized  compounds,  as  sugar  and  starch,  are 
carried  off  by  the  respiratory  process  within  a very  short  time  after 
they  are  introduced  into  the  system ; while  the  oily  matters,  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  require  a greater  amount  of  assimilative 
power,  are  not  so  readily  brought  into  use,  though  quite  as  efficacious 
when  properly  prepared.  When  the  amount  of  respiratory  or  non- 
azotized  matter  is  too  small  for  the  heat-producing  office,  a larger 
amount  of  azotized  materials  must  be  employed  to  supply  its  place,  in 
which  there  is  a great  waste.  Thus,  supposing  100  grains  of  oil  to 
develop  a certain  amount  of  heat,  then,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
same  effect,  240  grains  of  starch  must  be  used,  or  249  grains  of  cane- 
sugar,  263  grains  of  grape-sugar,  266  grains  of  proof  spirit,  and  770 
grains  of  fresh  lean  meat.  Alcohol  belongs  to  the  respiratory  class, 
and,  if  properly  diluted,  it  may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  when  there 
is  a deficiency  of  heat-producing  material,  or  when  the  surrounding  air 
is  so  cold  as  to  call  for  an  extra  supply.  But  if  employed  in  hot  j 
climates,  or  in  addition  to  food  already  abounding  in  carbon  and  hydro-  j 
gen,  it  is  injurious,  from  its  affording  more  of  these  elements  than  is 
wanted  by  the  system. 

6.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other  warm- 
blooded animals  but  the  carnivorous  tribes,  a mixture  of  azotized  and 
non-azotized  substances  is  required  for  his  support.  Nature  has  taught 
him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  system  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
as  far  as  general  principles  are  concerned  ; and  all  that  art  can  do  is 
to  direct  him  in  his  search  for  those  particular  articles  of  food 
which  are  most  readily  obtained,  or  most  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated to  his  own  wants.  No  substance  is  more  extensively  used  than 
bread,  either  made  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  rye ; and  there  is  none 
met  with  throughout  the  world,  upon  which  alone  man  can  subsist  for 
any  length  of  time  without  injury  to  health,  excepting,  perhaps,  oat- 
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meal  porridge,  which  indeed  so  closely  resembles  bread  in  its  compo- 
sition as  to  be  almost  identical  with  it ; and  milk,  which  is  still  more 
adapted  to  support  life,  hut  is  chiefly  intended  for  young  animals  by 
nature.  With  the  addition  of  a moderate  quantity  of  butter,  the  heat- 
producing  power  of  bread  is  rendered  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  even  our  coldest  winters ; while,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
additional  muscular  support,  flesh,  albumen,  or  milk  containing  casein, 
must  be  supplied,  together  with  gelatine  in  the  shape  of  soups  or 
jellies.  But  when  bread  forms  a principal  article  of  diet,  unless  the 
individual  is  taking  a great  amount  of  exercise,  the  regular  use  of 
meat  in  large  quantities  should  be  cautiously  indulged  in,  being  dis- 
advantageous both  to  the  pocket  and  to  the  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  rice,  potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable  substances,  almost 
wholly  free  from  nitrogen,  are  the  chief  articles  of  diet,  either  an 
enormous  bulk  must  be  digested  in  order  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply 
of  nitrogen,  and  to  the  great  waste  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  else 
some  material  containing  a large  proportion  of  nitrogen  must  be  added, 
such  as  eggs,  milk,  or  flesh.  Lastly,  the  oily  kinds  of  food  are  chiefly 
adapted  for  those  who  live  in  very  cold  climates,  and  require  an  extra 
supply  of  heat,  and  who  are  consequently  led  to  devour  train-oil  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  It  is  said  that  the  Esquimaux  will  devour  thirty 
pounds  of  blubber  at  a meal,  and,  as  it  is  slowly  digested,  they  are 
enabled  to  go  for  several  days  without  another  supply,  and  in  the 
interval  to  keep  up  a temperature  equal  to  their  wants  when  exposed 
to  their  severe  climate. 

7.  The  Relative  Proportions  of  azotized  and  non-azotizea  sub- 
stances in  our  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  here  appended,  on  the 
authority  of  Liebig ; the  non-azotized  being  calculated  as  starch : — 


Article  of 
Food. 


Azotized  or  Blood-making 
Materials. 


Non-azotized  or  Respiratory 
Materials. 


Veal  contains 

10 

to 

1 

Hare  

...  10 

2 

Beef  (lean)  

Lentils 

...  10 

...  10 

»» 

17 

21 

Horse-beans 

...  10 

22 

Peas  

...  10 

23 

Fat  mutton  

...  io 

27 

Fat  pork  

Cow's  milk  

...  10 

30 

...  10 

30 

Human  milk 

...  10 

40 

Wheat-flour 

...  10 

46 

Oatmeal  

...  10 

50 

Rye-flour  

...  10 

57 

Barley 

...  10 

57 

Potatoes  (white)  ... 

...  10 

86 

Ditto  (blue) 

...  10 

115 

Rice  

...  10 

123 

Buck-wheat 

...  10 

„ 

i30 
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In  this  table  it  must  be  remembered,  that  several  of  the  items  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  used  in  this  country,  as,  for  instance, 
veal,  which  in  Germany  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  fat,  while  in  this 
country  it  is  often  sold  with  a considerable  quantity  of  that  heat-pro- 
ducing article.  The  same  will  apply  to  beef,  which,  as  here  sold,  will 
in  its  composition  be  more  nearly  like  that  of  fat  mutton  in  the  above 
table.  Still  it  will  show  the  relative  properties  in  each  kind  of  food; 
and  the  observer  may  class  them  pretty  nearly  as  they  are  here  given 
in  point  of  azote.  It  will  thus  appear  that  it  will  take  133  lbs.  of  rice, 
or  125  lbs.  of  blue  potatoes,  to  supply  as  much  muscular  tissue  as  27  lbs. 
of  lean  beef,  or  37  lbs.  of  fat  mutton,  or  40  lbs.  of  cow’s  milk,  or  56  lbs. 
of  wheat  flour,  or  60  lbs.  of  oatmeal ; and  consequently  the  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  chiefly  expends  muscular  tissue,  must  make  a double 
calculation; — 1st,  what  substance  will  supply  him  with  the  azotized 
materials  which  he  requires,  joined  with  a sufficient  amount  of  respi- 
ratory matter ; and,  2nd,  will  that  substance  give  it  him  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  ? It  is  obvious  that  the  less  waste  the  better — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  two  classes  of  substances  should,  in  theory,  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  that  all  beyond  this  is  a 
waste  of  digestive  power,  and  of  material  also ; but  in  practice  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  poor  man,  being  limited  in  his  supply  of 
money,  can  lay  it  out  to  more  advantage  by  purchasing  a larger 
amount  of  articles  theoretically  extravagant,  but  which,  though  wast- 
ing a part  of  their  elements,  will  still  afford  him  more  of  what  his 
system  demands.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
equivalent  to  bread  and  meat  are  respectively  four,  two,  and  one — that 
is  to  say,  that  four  pounds  of  potatoes  will  go  as  far  in  affording  mus- 
cular tissue  as  two  pounds  of  bread  or  one  pound  of  meat ; and  when- 
ever this  quantity  of  potatoes  can  be  purchased  for  less  money  than 
two  pounds  of  bread  or  one  pound  of  meat,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case,  they  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  two  last 
kinds  of  food  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  But  as  it  is  well  known 
that  man  cannot  long  live  upon  one  article  of  diet,  and  as  the  four 
pounds  of  potatoes  would  be  too  bulky  for  the  stomach,  and  would 
give  the  excretory  organs  too  much  to  do  in  getting  rid  of  their  super- 
fluous carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  follows  that,  in  point  of  health,  a diet 
composed  entirely  of  this  root  is  prejudicial  to  health  in  all  ways. 
When  mixed,  however,  with  bread  and  meat,  nothing  is  more  wholesome 
or  more  economical  than  the  potato;  and  it  is  only  when  its  use  is  carried 
to  excess  that  it  should  be  condemned  as  injurious  to  mankind. 
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8.  But  the  Mineral  Elements  of  Food  are  no  less  necessary 
than  those  we  have  been  hitherto  examining ; for,  though  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  body  is  built  up  from  the  four  elementary  principles  which 
have  been  investigated,  yet  we  shall  find  that  all  food  capable  of  long 
sustaining  life  must  contain  the  mineral  salts  which  are  met  with  in 
the  blood.  An  alkaline  condition  of  this  fluid  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  performance  of  its  functions ; and  every  acid  which  enters  it 
must  at  once  be  neutralized  and  carried  off  in  the  secretions  or  excre- 
tions. Thus,  the  vegetable  acids  are  speedily  oxidized  in  the  blood, 
and  become  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  then  appear 
as  alkaline  carbonates,  while  uric  acid  becomes  converted  into  urate 
of  ammonia,  and  is  discharged  with  the  urine.  The  mineral  ingredi- 
ents of  food  are  either  phosphates  and  sulphates  alone,  as  in  flesh, 
grain,  and  pulse,  or  these  salts  mixed  with  silicates  and  carbonates,  as 
in  green  vegetables.  These  are  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble 
in  water;  and  as  the  soluble  salts  of  the  ashes  of  the  blood  are  the 
same  as  those  of  urine,  and  since. we  can  affect  the  nature  of  the  latter 
fluid  by  a change  of  diet,  we  may  not  only  arrive  at  the  soluble  salts 
of  the  blood  from  examining  those  in  the  urine,  but  we  may  modify 
them  also  by  changing  the  diet.  Phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphates, 
as  well  as  other  mineral  ingredients,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  vital  changes  constantly  going  on,  and  hence  we  see  the  import- 
ance of  supplying  them  in  due  proportion  and  admixture.  This  is 
the  reason  why  boiled  flesh  (or  fibrine)  alone  will  not  support  life ; 
and  why  yolk  of  egg,  cheese,  and  similar  matters,  likewise  fail  when 
used  by  themselves.  The  pure  fibre  of  meat  is  certainly  rich  enough 
in  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  has  lost  the  alkalies  in  the  j uice ; the  yolk 
of  egg  is  still  richer  in  the  same  phosphoric  acid,  but  it,  likewise,  is 
deficient  in  alkali,  which  is  confined  to  the  white.  In  cheese,  again, 
the  same  division  of  these  matters  has  taken  place,  the  whey  retaining 
all  the  alkali  contained  in  the  milk.  Hence  it  is  that  salt  is  so  use- 
fully added  in  unusually  large  proportions  to  boiled  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  in  all  boiled  meats  the  broth 
ought  to  be  eaten  with  them,  or,  at  all  events,  used  as  soup  on  the 
alternate  days,  the  system  being  content  to  wait  for  that  short  time  for 
the  supply  of  the  saline  materials,  especially  if  common  salt  is  eaten 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  almost  universally  practised. 

9.  Gruen  Vegetables  contain  these  saline  ingredients  in  large 
proportion,  so  that  they  may  be  advantageously  used  with  boiled  salt- 
meat  in  which  the  alkaline  juices  have  been  lost,  both  in  the  salting 
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and  in  the  boiling  process.  Hence  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  greens  are  advantageously  mixed 
with  boiled  beef,  which,  without  their  addition,  or  some  substitute  for 
them,  will  in  a short  time  produce  that  horrible  disease  known  as 
scurvy.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  boil  these 
vegetables  in  large  quantities  of  water,  and  then  to  eat  them  without 
their  juices  contained  in  the  water;  but  they  should  be  steamed  in 
small  quantities  of  water,  and  this  should  be  taken  wfith  them,  in 
order  to  extract  all  their  virtues,  and  render  them  available. 

10.  The  Use  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  has  of  late  years  become 
almost  universal  in  this  country  ; and  as  they  all  contain  a principle 
nearly  identical  with  each  other,  and  acting  in  the  same  w ay  upon  the 
system,  it  is  therefore  right  to  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same. 
They  all  seem  to  promote  the  natural  vital  changes,  and  especially 
muscular  and  nervous  action.  It  is  true,  that  the  precise  effect  pro- 
duced cannot  be  watched;  but  it  is  accompanied  with  a sense  of 
refreshment  attended  with  new  vigour,  which  is  very  peculiar,  and  so 
captivating  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  individuals  giving  up  the  use  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  articles  after  they  are  once  accustomed  to 
them.  It  is  indeed  asserted,  that  no  nation  has  ever  ceased  to  take 
either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  after  once  taking  to  them  as  a general 
beverage;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  character  which  can  be 
given  of  any  article  notoriously  free  from  injurious  effects  upon  the 
morals.  A nation  may  easily  be  led  wrong,  by  acting  on  the  passions 
or  appetites ; but  when  it  is  led  in  any  other  way,  it  may  reasonably 
be  maintained  that  the  mode  of  temptation  is  not  only  free  from  harm, 
but  in  all  probability  is  in  itself  good. 

Sect.  2. — On  the  Abuse  of  Food. 

11.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown  that  a diet  of  a 
mixed  kind  is  best  adapted  for  maintaining  the  health  of  man,  and 
that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  also  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  Thus 
it  is  right  to  use  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  in  moderation,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  system ; but  more  than  this  is  an 
abuse,  and  should  not  be  encouraged,  as  it  will  surely,  sooner  or  later, 
produce  mischief  in  some  organ  or  organs.  Even  alcohol  is  required 
under  certain  circumstances,  where  a great  expenditure  of  heat  is 
going  on,  and  at  all  times  may  be  indulged  in  without  injury  if  pro- 
perly diluted,  an*;  in  moderate  quantities ; though  at  the  same  time, 
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in  our  temperate  climate,  it  is  not  required  by  healthy  men  who  can 
command  a sufficient  amount  of  heat-producing  solid  food.  The 
various  abuses  of  food  may  therefore  be  considered  as  consisting  in — 
1st,  excess  in  quality ; 2nd,  excess  in  quantity  ; and,  3rd,  abstinence  from 
the  food  required . 

12.  Excess  in  Quality  is  chiefly  the  result  of  too  highly-stimulating 
food;  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  in  partaking  of  articles  which  in 

^ themselves  are  highly  proper  as  containing  the  desired  elements,  but 
in  too  concentrated  a form.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  they 
produce  disorder  of  it  from  excess  of  proper  stimulus,  just  as  an 
exceedingly  strong  light  injures  the  eyes,  although  a smaller  amount 
of  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  vision.  Erom  this  cause  strong  extracts 
of  meat  when  taken  by  themselves,  rich  creams,  strong  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  other  concentrations  of  otherwise  wholesome  foods,  are 
sure  to  cause  indigestion,  and,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  injury  to  the 
whole  system. 

13.  Excess  in  Quantity  may  either  be  of  the  whole  elements  of  the 
food,  or  of  part.  It  is  well  known  that  the  gastric  juice  is  essential  to 
digestion,  and  that  it  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  food  swallowed,  but  in  exact  relation  to  the  demands  of  the 
system ; so  that  if  these  are  small,  and  yet  a large  meal  is  eaten,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  gastric  juice  to  digest  it,  and,  as  a consequence, 
a considerable  amount  of  crude  and  easily-fermented  food  is  passed 
on,  or  rejected  by  vomiting.  In  either  case  this  produces  some 
disorder  of  the  system ; and,  when  habitually  indulged  in,  the  effect 
on  the  stomach,  as  well  as  other  organs,  is  very  prejudicial.  But 
besides  this  bad  effect  of  too  great  a quantity  of  otherwise  proper  food, 
there  is  also  that  resulting  from  too  profuse  a supply  of  either  of  the 
two  kinds  required  by  the  system,  and  described  as  blood-making  and 
respiratory.  The  great  and  prevalent  error  in  this  country  is  that  of 
eating  too  much  blood-making  or  azotized  matter,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  ; for  even  in  the  latter  there  is  too 
large  a proportion  to  bear  mixture  with  much  flesh,  as  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  peas,  or  beans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
respiratory  matter  may  be  easily  rendered  too  great,  and  particularly 
when  strong  alcoholic  liquors  are  largely  imbibed,  as  unfortunately  so 
often  happens.  In  this  kind  of  abuse  the  injury  is  twofold — first,  from 
the  excessive  stimulus  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph ; and,  secondly, 
from  the  enormous  preponderance  of  respiratory  matter.  By  virtue 
of  the  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  alcohol  is  first  oxidized,  to  the 
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exclusion  of  the  solid  food,  and  even  before  the  absolute  and  living 
tissues  of  the  body.  If  the  food  is  already  composed  of  sufficient 
starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  eveiy  drop  of  alcohol  is  poisonous  to  a certain 
degree;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  taken  with  cheese,  meat,  or 
eggs,  in  which  there  is  a large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  alcohol  in  some 
shape  is  by  no  means  injurious,  unless  its  stimulating  effects  are  too 
great  from  being  in  a very  concentrated  form.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  instinct  has  taught  us  to  take  wine  or  beer  with  savoury  food, 
in  preference  to  sweets. 

14.  Abstinence  from  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  Food  required 
by  the  system,  is  just  as  great  an  abuse  of  what  is  freely  offered  to  us 
as  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  man  is  an 
animal  designed  to  live  on  a mixed  diet,  consisting  of  azotized  and 
non-azotized  materials  in  a given  proportion.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  are  obtained  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  as  far  as 
the  effect  upon  him  is  concerned.  A man  may  feed  as  fully,  and 
form  more  blood,  on  a vegetable  diet  composed  of  peas  or  beans,  than 
he  would  do  on  fat  meat.  There  is  no  difference,  as  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  power  of  producing  blood,  between  flesh  and  bread,  if  the 
former  is  mixed  with  a proper  amount  of  starch  or  oily  matter.  But 
there  is  one  reason  why  flesh  is  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  food  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  waste  of  muscular  tissue ; and  that  is, 
that  it  is  the  very  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  form,  and  there- 
fore is  more  readily  built  up  into  the  animal  machine.  The  proper 
rule  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  each  kind  of  food  in  a state 
as  near  as  possible  to  that  tissue  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  avoiding 
too  highly  concentrated  a form.  The  instinct  of  man  has  always  led 
him  to  apply  this  rule  whenever  he  could ; though  in  many  cases,  for 
want  of  sufficient  intelligence,  he  has  been  led  to  confine  himself,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  flesh  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Indians ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stunted  tribes  of  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

Sect.  3. — On  the  Relation  existing  between  the  Market  Price 
and  the  Alimentary  Yalue  of  Food. 

15.  By  the  former  of  these  terms  is  understood  the  cost  of  any 
article  of  food  in  the  regular  market,  while  the  latter  refers  to  its  good 
effects  upon  the  body.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  these  two  are 
pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  one  another ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
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mankind  have  now  found  out  the  precise  alimentary  value  of  most 
kinds  of  food,  and  have  priced  them  accordingly.  Yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  one  great  object  of  the  economist  in  household 
affairs  is  to  seek  out  such  as  are  sold  below  their  real  value,  and  use 
them  for  their  proper  purposes.  It  is  a rule  generally  maintained, 
that  the  supply  of  any  article  is  equal  to  the  demand ; but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  ~>f  the  demand  is  the  price  raised,  unless  the 
supply  is  practically  unlimited,  when  the  larger  the  demand  the  more 
the  price  seems  to  fall.  But  still  it  is  notorious  that  whenever  it  is 
found  out  that  any  well-known  article  has  more  useful  qualities  than 
have  generally  been  assigned  to  it,  the  demand  being  increased  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  price,  and  from  that  time  it  is  no  longer  bene- 
ficially applicable,  and  gradually  again  falls  out  of  use.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  several  of  our  aliments  as  sold  in  the  market 
there  is  a large  proportion  of  water,  as  in  butcher’s  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
and  green  vegetables,  including  potatoes ; while  in  flour,  rice,  and 
other  similar  articles,  the  quantity  of  water  is  comparatively  small. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in  the 
ordinary  articles  of  food,  as  compared  with  their  price : — 


Comparative  Value  of  Food  in  Nutritive  Matter. 


Nutritive 

Matter. 

Price. 

100  lbs.  of  Butcher’s  meat  contain 
„ „ Baker’s  bread  (seconds)  ... 

„ „ Home-made  bread  (seconds) 

„ ,,  Do.  do.  (brown) 

„ „ Do.  do.  iwheat  and  In 

„ „ Do.  do.  (wheat  and  ric 

„ „ Do.  do.  (wheat  and  po 

„ „ Rice  and  sago 

„ „ French  beans  (dried) 

„ „ Broad  beans  (green,  but  mealy) 

„ „ Peas  (dried)  

„ ,,  Do.  (green)  

„ „ Potatoes 

„ „ Carrots  and  parsnips 

„ „ Cabbages 

,,  „ Turnips 

dian  meal)... 

!e) 

'tatoes) 

lb. 

35 

75 
80 
78 

76 
68 
63 
90 
92 
81 

70  to  78 
25  to  28 
14 

eh 

6 

£ s.  d. 
2 18  4 
0 18  9 
0 17  8 h 
0 13  6* 
0 15  7 h 
0 14  Of 

0 15  If 
15  0 

1 10  0 
2 10  0 
15  0 
2 10  0 
0 6 3 
0 10  0 
0 8 6 
0 8 6 

Prom  this  table  it  will  appear,  that  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  food,  and  its  fitness  for 
digestion,  is  the  price  in  the  market.  Thus,  butcher’s  meat  stands  the 
highest  in  price,  not  because  it  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  nitro- 
genized nutritive  matter,  but  because  it  is  the  most  digestible  of  those 
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which  are  so  compounded,  and  contains,  in  addition,  a liberal  supply 
of  those  saline  matters  which  are  required ; it  is  therefore  valued  at 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter.  Dried  beans  and  peas,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  contain  about  the  same  proportion  of  nitrogen  (see  table 
at  page  5),  are  only  valued  in  public  estimation  at  4d.  per.  lb.  of 
nutritive  matter ; the  reason  being  that  they  are  neither  so  digestible 
nor  so  easily  convertible  into  fibrine  as  meat,  and  that  they  do  not 
contain  a proper  amount  of  saline  matters.  Bread,  again,  which  is 
composed  of  these  elements  in  a suitable  proportion,  sells  at  3d.  per 
lb.  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  consequently  much  cheaper  than  meat, 
or  even  than  beans  and  peas,  and  very  much  more  so  than  potatoes, 
rice,  and  sago,  which,  though  so  much  vaunted  as  a cheap  food,  are 
really  deficient  in  every  point  of  view,  being  actually  sold  at  from  3d. 
to  3|d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter,  and  that  of  a kind  almost  wholly 
without  nitrogen.  The  exact  price  of  potatoes  is  3d.,  and  of  rice  or 
sago  3jd.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter.  Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  vary  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  any  of  those  kinds  men- 
tioned above;  but  from  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  which  they 
contain,  they  are  invaluable  adjuncts  to  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes, 
and  should  never  be  omitted  for  any  lengthened  period. 


Sect.  4. — On  the  Quantities  of  Food  really  demanded  by 
the  System. 


16.  This  subject  has  been  previously  alluded  to,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, only  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  in  a tabular  form  the  average 
quantities  of  each  kind  of  food  required  by  a healthy  man  taking  an 
ordinary  amount  of  exercise 


(a)  Average  Daily  Amount  of  the  Best  Kind  of  Food  required 
by  an  Adult  Male  : — 


Meat  (uncooked)  

Bread 

Potatoes  (or  green  vegetables)  ... 

Cheese 

Butter 

Milk  

Sugar  

Tea  

Coffee 

Malt  liquor  


oj  lb.  .. 

s. 

. 0 

d. 

6 

u*  » .. 

. 0 

i i 

.. 

. 0 

H 

2 OZ.  .. 

. 0 

i 

1 ,,  ... 

. 0 

i* 

2 

, 0 

o* 

i 7 

0*.t  [ 

0 

o 

1 tt  > 

1 pint 

0 

o 

1 4 
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Support  an  Adult  in  Good 
8.  d. 

1 lb.  ...  0 2\ 

2 „ ...  0 H 

4 oz.  ...  0 Of 

4 „ ...  0 2 

1 lb.  ...  0 1 

3 OZ.  ...  0 1$ 

0 9 

This  amount  of  aliment,  if  properly  managed,  may  be  made  very 
tolerably  palatable.  The  peas  or  beans  should  be  well  boiled,  and 
then  fried  in  a part  of  the  dripping  with  the  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
which  will  make  a savoury  mess.  Part  of  the  bread  is  to  be  eaten  with 
this,  dividing  the  whole  into  two  meals ; and  the  remainder  of  the 
bread,  with  the  cheese,  makes  the  third  meal.  This  diet,  with  a pint 
and  a half  of  malt  liquor,  which,  if  brewed  at  home,  need  not  cost 
more  than  Id.,  will  keep  a man  accustomed  to  such  fare  in  good  health  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  disagree  with  those  brought 
up  to  the  use  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry. 

(c)  Cheap  Food  for  Children,  suited  to  tiie  Country  : — 


Oatmeal  

...  Of  lb.  ., 

s. 

..  0 

d. 

n 

Potatoes  and  greens 

... 

...  1 „ .. 

,.  0 

1 

Milk  

... 

... 

...  1 pint  .. 

..  0 

1 

Treacle 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...  2 oz.  .. 

..  0 

OJ 

Bacon 

... 

...  2 „ . 

..  0 

1 

0 

5 

The  oatmeal  should  be  boiled  in  water  for  about  half  an  hour,  or 
longer  if  very  coarse ; then  add  the  milk,  and  this  will  serve  for  break- 
fast and  supper  with  the  treacle.  The  potatoes  and  bacon  make  the 
dinner. 

17.  The  Above  Calculations  are  based  upon  the  absolute  amount 
of  food  which  the  human  machine  demands  in  order  to  supply  its 
wants,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  changes  required  by  the  stomach, 
nor  for  the  many  other  accidental  circumstances  which  will  always 
interfere  with  the  cost.  But  this  will  show  upon  what  a small  quan- 
tity of  food  health  may  be  supported,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the 
fact,  that  large  families  are  often  maintained  upon  sums  which,  by 
others,  are  considered  inadequate  to  find  food  for  a single  individual 
not  very  far  removed  from  them  in  social  position.  It  is  truly  astonish- 
ing how  much  is  wasted  by  overfeeding,  and  how  unfortunately  it 


(6)  Cheap  Food,  sufficient  to 
Health  : — 

Bread  ...  ...  ' 

Potatoes  

Peas  or  beans  

Dripping  or  lard  

Cabbage  or  greens 

Cheese 
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happens  that  when  this  practice  has  long  been  continued,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  leave  it  off.  But  though  these  limited  quantities  of  plain 
food  are  sufficient  to  support  life  and  health,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  by  proper  management  and  cookery,  the  same  sums,  or 
very  nearly  so,  which  will  purchase  their  rude  materials,  will  suffice 
to  procure  much  more  savoury  dishes.  Compare  a dish  of  plain  boiled 
potatoes  and  salt  with  the  same  articles  fried  and  flavoured  only  with 
a single  herring  and  a little  lard ; and  even  if  they  are  reduced  in 
weight  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extras,  they  will  be  much  more 
palatable,  and  also  more  serviceable  to  the  system.  This  is  merely  a 
single  illustration,  but  many  others  might  be  adduced,  depending 
generally  upon  the  gratification  of  the  instinctive  desire  for  nitro- 
genous food.  In  catering  for  a man  with  a strong  appetite,  it  matters 
little  what  its  nature  may  be,  so  that  either  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  milk, 
pulse,  or  mushroom,  will  serve  to  afford  nitrogen  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  the  same  time  act  as  flavouring  matter;  but  for  delicate 
stomachs  the  effect  will  vary  greatly,  and  the  choice  must  then  be 
confined  to  such  well-cooked  kinds  as  are  found  by  experience  to  afford 
this  nourishment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  present  a proper  sti- 
mulus to  the  stomach. 


CHAP.  II.— ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A PROPER  PREPARATION 
OF  FOOD  FOR  THE  HUMAN  STOMACH. 

Sect.  I. — General  Remarks. 

18.  The  following  observations  from  a recent  leading  article  in  the 
Times  are  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I shall  extract  them  verbatim. 
After  referring  to  the  amount  of  ignorance  existing  among  the  class 
of  mechanics  and  servants,  in  reference  to  the  best  modes  of  procuring 
the  common  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say : — “ But 
the  great,  the  fearful  shortcoming  is  in  the  science  of  cookery.  Of  it  ; 
they  may  be  said  to  know  nothing ; and  we  fear  in  that  class  of  life, 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  known  of  it.  Of  course,  the  boys  have 
not  been  taught  any  thing  about  it,  though  why  they  should  not  be 
nobody  can  explain , and  as  for  the  women,  only  those  who  go  out  to 
service  profess  to  know  about  it,  and  in  no  case  is  their  knowledge 
available  for  a poor  man’s  household.  If  they  are  engaged  in  a rich 
larniiv,  they  live  on  the  best  joints,  eat  succulent  roast  and  fat  boiled 
meat  and  waste  on  their  own,  and  waste  still  more  on  the  upstairs 
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table,  every  thing  which  comes  to  their  hand.  They  have  a notion 
that  there  is  a divine  virtue  in  being  extravagant  and  thriftless. 
Thrift  and  economy  they  consider  mean.  Yet  a household  of  this 
kind,  with  the  full  swing  of  the  kitchen  and  the  larder,  is  too  often 
the  sole  training  that  many  a woman  gets  for  the  duties  of  a poor 
man’s  wife.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  household  service  is 
the  only  school  that  many  a woman  ever  passes  through,  and  to  many 
a woman  it  is  a pernicious  school.  If  she  has  never  learned  to  save 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  she  cannot  begin  to  save  under  the  pressure  of 
small  means.  As  she  has  never  had  reason  for  turning  small  things 
to  account — to  make  the  most  of  odds  and  ends — she  is  often  reduced, 
and  reduces  her  husband  to  a recurring  vicissitude  of  one  day’s  feast- 
ing and  three  or  four  days’  fasting,  with  an  intermediate  day  of 
scraps.  And  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  thousand  ways  of  dressing 
vegetables  with  a little  meat  or  fish,  so  as  to  make  the  absence  of  a 
more  substantial  dish  unregretted.  And  this  happens  in  a million 
homes  in  a country  which  has,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  fish,  the 
richest  and  most  succulent  meats,  and  produces  or  imports  poultry, 
eggs,  and  butter  to  an  extent  which  precludes  their  excessive  dear- 
ness at  any  season.  And  while  this  happens  with  us,  the  French 
peasant,  with  far  lower  wages,  with  fewer  materials  of  food,  is  making 
savoury  dishes  and  healthy  condiments  out  of  the  simplest  produce  of 
the  field  and  the  moor.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  while  an  English 
army  is  half-starved,  despite  numerous  appliances  and  supplies,  a 
French  army  feeds  itself  out  of  the  rudest  of  Nature’s  gifts  ? Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  and  Lord  Ashburton,  who  took  the  lead  which  she 
has  so  well  followed,  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  country  if 
they  have  done  nothing  more  than  set  people  thinking  about  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  cookery,  and  lead  high  teachers  to  consider  that  the  art 
of  feeding  is  really  a science  which  affects  the  well-being  of  some 
twenty  million  citizens  in  England,  and  may  often  affect  the  existence 
of  some  quarter  of  a million  soldiers  abroad  ; and  our  social  reformers 
will  do  well  by  following  her  example,  and  teaching  the  people  of 
England  that  which,  to  the  majority  of  them,  is  still  a great  secret — 
‘What  food  to  buy,  and  how  to  cook  it.’”  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  our  everyday  life  in  England,  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  will  refuse  his  cordial  assent  to  these  remarks ; and 
few  will  be  able  to  call  upon  their  experience  for  instances  of  much 
greater  knowledge  among  the  mistresses  of  families  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  almost  every  housekeeper  knows  what  meat  costs,  and 
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how  many  pounds  she  consumes  per  week,  and  also  the  price  of 
bread,  and  the  number  of  quartern  loaves,  which  she  pays  for  at 
certain  periods ; but  she  does  not  know  the  amount  of  nourishment 
required  by  the  younger  and  older  members  of  her  family  respectively, 
nor  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  each,  nor  even  the  best  modes  of 
dressing  what  she  fixes  upon  in  her  blind  and  careless  choice.  It  is 
with  the  last  of  these  subjects  that  we  have  now  to  deal,  and  conse- 
quently to  examine  into  the  relative  advantages  of — 1st,  the  proper 
keeping  of  food ; 2nd,  roasting  and  baking  ; 3rd,  boiling  ; 4th,  frying  ana 
broiling ; 5th,  stewing ; 6th,  soup-making ; besides  the  art  and  advan- 
tages of  preparing  what  are  called  made-dishes , sauces , and  also  pastry , 
puddings , and  other  sweets . Prior  to  these  divisions,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  dilate  at  some  length  upon  the  duties  of  the  cook  in  this 
department. 

19.  The  Grand  Principles  op  Economical  Cookery  are  uni- 
versally the  same,  however  they  may  fall  short  in  practice  of  ideal 
perfection.  They  are — 1st,  To  render  food,  as  afforded  by  nature , more 
digestible  by  art  2nd,  To  avoid , as  far  as  possible,  any  waste  of 
materials  in  the  operation.  3rd,  To  combine  with  the  most  nourishing  and 
digestible  kinds  of food  those  which  shall  render  them  grateful  to  the  palate . 
4th,  To  take  care  and  please  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  as  well  as  those  of 
taste . And  5 th,  To  avoid  all  needless  expense  in  carrying  out  the  above 
operations . 

Sect.  2. — The  Cook,  and  her  General  Utensils. 

20.  Every  cook  has  constantly  to  deal  with  four  different  elements 
of  calculation,  three  of  which  are  tolerably  constant,  and  therefore  to  j 
be  depended  on,  while  the  fourth  is  unfortunately  somewhat  change- 
able. The  first  or  constant  elements  are  time,  quantity,  and  quality ; 
the  second  being  her  own  organ  of  taste  and  that  of  her  employers. 

21.  Time  is  truly  a certain  and  sure  element,  always  to  be  depended 
on  as  a severe  but  just  master.  To  the  punctual  observer  of  his  laws 
he  accords  his  favours  without  measure;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  break  them  are  as  surely  punished  by  a constant  and  ever- 
recurring  series  of  what  they  sometimes  fancy  to  be  misfortunes.  As 
Napoleon  could  always  manage  to  assemble  his  troops  on  a given  spot 
at  a given  time,  from  whatever  distance  they  might  have  been  drawn  ; 
so  the  cook,  with  a good  head  for  her  business,  can  contrive  that  all 
her  dishes  shall  be  ready  at  the  same  hour,  by  properly  calculating  the 
time  they  will  take  to  dress,  and  commencing  each  in  turn  according  | 
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to  its  requirements  in  point  of  cookery.  If  this  is  neglected,  one  dish 
has  to  wait  for  another,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  injured  by 
delay ; and  the  dinner  is  postponed  so  long  that  the  tempers  of  those 
who  partake  of  it  are  by  no  means  in  a condition  to  allow  them  to 
judge  impartially  of  its  pretensions  to  a correct  preparation.  Punctu- 
ality, therefore,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  inculcated ; and  this  implies  a 
proper  grounding  in  the  elementary  principles  of  cookery,  so  as  to  be 
aware,  without  trouble  and  reference  to  books,  of  the  time  which  every 
article  requires.  If  the  cook  has  to  look  every  day  for  these  particu- 
lars, she  will  lose  time  when  most  precious ; but  still,  if  she  has  not 
the  knowledge,  she  can  only  gain  it  by  consulting  an  authority  of  some 
kind ; and  if  she  is,  as  she  ought  to  be,  a quick  reader,  she  may  soon 
make  herself  independent  on  this  score.  In  every  case  there  should 
be  a clock  in  the  kitchen,  or  within  sight  of  the  cook ; and  when  she 
is  not  thoroughly  experienced,  she  should  have  the  aid  of  a table  of 
the  times  required  for  the  cookery  of  the  more  ordinary  articles  hung 
up  near  her  fireplace ; which,  if  she  cannot  herself  write  in  sufficiently 
legible  characters,  should  be  written  by  master  or  mistress. 

22.  Quantity  comes  next  to  time  in  importance;  and  it  is  an  ele- 
ment still  more  frequently  neglected  by  those  who  consider  themselves 
professed  cooks.  Few  of  these  people  weigh  or  measure  the  ingre- 
dients which  they  use,  but  compound  their  dishes  by  “ rule  of  thumb.” 
This  is  in  some  cases  of  little  consequence ; but  for  young  cooks  at  all 
events  it  is  a very  foolish  plan,  since  it  so  often  leads  to  a failure ; 
whilst  for  old  ones  it  ensures  an  early  destruction  of  their  organ  of 
taste,  which  ought  to  be  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care.  This  is 
obviously  the  result,  because  if  dishes  are  made  in  the  careless  way  to 
which  I have  alluded,  they  must  be  tasted  again  and  again,  until  they 
satisfy  the  palate  of  the  cook;  while,  if  they  are  prepared  from  ingre- 
dients of  accurately*  known  measure  or  weight,  they  will  so  seldom 
vary  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  taste  them  at  all,  or  at  all  events 
only  once.  From  constant  tasting  the  palled  organ  of  taste  becomes 
insensible  to  all  but  very  strong  flavours,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
dishes  are  sent  to  table  which  call  forth  complaints  from  the  heads  of 
the  house ; and  these  complaints  being  conveyed  to  a servant  who  has 
no  certain  guide  in  the  shape  of  an  accurate  receipt,  she  is  unable  to 
rectify  her  mistake,  and  on  the  next  attempt  perhaps  falls  into  the 
opposite  error.  Whenevei,  therefore,  a cook  works  by  any  receipt  not 
her  own,  she  should  follow  it  closely  for  her  own  sake,  or  if  she  can 
improve  upon  it,  let  her  do  so ; but  then  let  her  set  down  the  exact  varia - 
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tion  from  the  original.  In  this  way  she  will  always  have  a certain 
guide ; and,  though  she  may  lose  a few  minutes  a day  in  measuring 
and  weighing,  yet  she  may  console  herself  that  her  hand  will  last  much 
longer  than  her  palate,  and  that,  by  the  regular  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice, she  will  be  able  to  fulfil  her  duties  for  many  years  longer  than  she 
would  do  if  she  drew  upon  her  delicate  nerves  of  taste  every  ten 
minutes.  Perhaps  she  will  say  that  she  does  not  intend  to  spend  all 
her  life  roasting  herself,  but  that  she  hopes  some  day  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  a family.  If  such  is  her  intention,  and  she  is  sure  of  carrying 
it  out,  this  argument  will  not  apply ; but  even  then  I should  strongly 
recommend  her  to  wait  until  she  has  secured  a competency,  and,  in 
waiting,  to  take  care  of  her  stomach ; for  no  one  is  more  miserably 
situated  than  a cook  so  aceustomed  to  rich  food  that  she  cannot  live 
upon  plain  dishes,  and  yet  cannot  pay  for  any  thing  else.  In  every 
way,  therefore,  for  her  own  sake , the  cook  should  study  quantity,  and 
carry  out  her  knowledge  in  practice  ; while,  for  the  sake  of  her  master 
and  mistress,  she  can  scarcely  ever  pass  an  hour  without  having 
recourse  to  her  weights  and  scales.  These  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided for  her ; and  if  they  are  to  be  used  as  here  advised,  they  must  be 
of  the  kind  shown  at  fig.  109,  which  should  always  be  on  a shelf  or 
table  ready  for  use.  If  the  cook  has  to  take  out  a pair  of  scales  from 
a closet  or  drawer,  and  set  them  up,  before  weighing  any  article,  there 
can  be  no  wonder  that  she  avoids  the  trouble.  The  cost  of  these 
scales  is  from  16s.  to  25s.,  but  they  soon  pay  for  themselves;  and  as 
they  weigh  any  thing  from  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  twenty  pounds, 
they  serve  for  every  purpose.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  the  rudest 
kind  of  scales  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  it  will  be 
found  that,  without  making  the  thing  easy,  a cook  will  always  shirk  this 
part  of  her  duty ; and  indeed  in  every  case  with  servants,  unless  they 
have  the  best  tools  which  can  be  supplied,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
excuse  their  neglect  by  laying  the  fault  upon  those  who  will  not  give 
them  the  “proper  things”  for  their  business.  The  various  weights 
and  measures  will  be  found  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

23.  With  Regard  to  Quality,  the  cook  has  less  to  do  than  with 
the  other  elements  concerned,  unless  she  is  also  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  market.  Still,  even  when  she  does  not  purchase  the  things  required 
in  the  kitchen,  she  will  be  often  called  upon  for  her  opinion  of  their 
quality  ; and  she  should  then  be  able  to  give  it  to  her  mistress  without 
hesitation.  This,  however,  requires  considerable  experience;  and  if 
she  has  not  had  it,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  be  able  to  guide  when 
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she  herself  requires  a leader.  In  the  Economical  Housekeeper  the  cook, 
as  well  as  the  mistress,  will  however  find  ample  directions  for  instruct- 
ing herself  in  what  is  required ; but,  nevertheless,  practice  is  here  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  best  precepts  in  the  world. 

24.  Asa  Nice  Sense  of  Taste  is  the  great  secret  of  the  first-rate 
cook,  when  joined  to  the  observance  of  the  three  elements  of  success 
already  alluded  to,  so  it  should  be  most  carefully  educated  and  prized. 
I have  already  mentioned  that  this  sense  is  easily  palled  or  dulled  by 
constantly  calling  upon  it,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  should  be  as 
seldom  taxed  as  possible.  It  is  well  known  that  even  the  best  judge 
fails  to  distinguish  port-wine  from  sherry  after  a dozen  successive, 
tastes  of  them  indiscriminately,  when  blindfolded  and  without  the 
sense  of  smell  to  aid  him.  This,  therefore,  shows  how  readily  the 
palate  is  confused,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  husband  its  powers. 
But  besides  this  abuse  of  the  sense  of  taste  from  satiety,  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  taste  of  every  individual  is  suffering  a change,  so  that 
we  like  this  year  what  was  perhaps  distasteful  a few  years  ago. 
Hence  the  cook  requires  to  consider,  when  she  is  drawing  upon  her 
own  resources,  not  only  whether  her  concoction  is  pleasant  to  herself,  hut 
whether  it  will  please  her  employers . She  must  recollect  that  her  organ 
%id  their  organs  are  liable  to  change  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
and  dependent  also  upon  the  seasons,  upon  health,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  caprice  of  fashion.  A constant  necessity,  therefore,  exists 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  success  of  her  efforts  from  day  to  day, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  either  by  means  of  the  mistress  or  of  her 
fellow-servant  waiting  at  table.  If  the  cook  can  depend  upon  the 
latter,  the  intelligence  will  be  more  regularly  conveyed ; and  not  only 
this,  but  the  servant  waiting  can  detect  the  general  success  or  failure 
of  any  dish  or  dishes  with  even  more  certainty  than  the  mistress  her- 
self, because  the  latter  is  influenced  by  her  own  palate  in  judging  of 
others,  while  the  servant  is  not.  It  is  obvious  that  a dish  may  be  liked 
by  all  but  the  mistress,  yet  it  would  be  condemned  by  the  single 
dissentient  if  she  were  the  sole  organ  of  communication  with  the  cook, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  if  she  were  aware  of  her  mistake,  she 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  the  change  made ; for  I believe  most  fully, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mistress  of  a family  willingly  sacri- 
fices her  own  taste  to  that  of  the  other  members,  whether  husband  or 
children.  Let  every  cook,  therefore,  while  in  health,  take  care  to 
avoid  spoiling  her  taste  by  over-use ; let  her  also  do  all  in  her  power 
to  keep  in  health,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  preserve  the  organ  ; 
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and  lastly,  let  her  on  all  occasions  remember  that  she  is  preparing  her 
dishes  for  a variable  and  uncertain  set  of  palates,  and  trim  her  sails 
accordingly,  by  looking  out  ahead  for  every  change  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

25.  Cleanliness  and  Proper  Ventilation,  as  well  as  Lighting, 
are  no  less  important  than  the  above  essentials;  but  they  merely 
require  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  secure  attention.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  them,  it  will  always  be  inculcated  by  the  employers  for 
their  own  sakes ; but  it  is  no  less  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the  cook, 
who,  if  she  neglects  it,  will  never  be  able  to  send  her  more  delicate 
things  to  table  looking  well,  however  palatable  they  may  be ; and  as 
the  eye  very  often  leads  the  palate,  she  will  disgust  the  latter  at  once. 
With  regard  to  ventilation  and  lighting,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the 
cook  is  oppressed  with  the  heat  and  steam  arising  from  the  chief  scene 
of  her  labours,  her  bodily  health  will  suffer,  as  well  as  her  temper ; 
and  we  all  know  by  sad  experience  how  completely  a loss  of  the  last- 
mentioned  faculty  ensures  the  defeat  of  the  best  concerted  plans.  All 
this,  however,  is  fully  dilated  upon  in  the  next  page.  With  regard 
to  lighting  also,  a strong  light  is  essential  to  some  departments  of 
cookeiy,  and  should  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  cook ; but  for 
many  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  only  adds,  when  artificial,  tg 
the  otherwise  sufiiciently-high  temperature  of  the  kitchen. 

26.  The  Cook’s  Book  is  a weekly  account  kept  by  her,  in  small 
ruled  pages,  of  her  disbursements  for  pot-herbs,  or  other  petty  and 
frequently-recurring  items,  for  which  the  mistress  will  not  always  like 
to  be  disturbed.  In  the  country,  where  there  is  no  shop  at  hand  ready 
to  supply  these  demands,  no  such  book  is  generally  kept ; but  in  towns 
it  is  almost  a necessity,  though  the  more  it  is  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions the  better  for  the  pocket  of  the  employer.  In  many  even  small 
establishments  this  book  extends  to  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  green- 
grocery ; but  it  is  far  better  to  let  these  articles  be  supplied  from  some 
neighbouring  shopkeeper  fixed  on  by  the  mistress,  and  to  let  him  send 
in  his  bill  weekly,  to  be  paid  by  her . When  this  is  done,  there  remain 
very  few  things  indeed  which  will  require  a book,  for  even  the  herbs  I 
should  be  included  in  the  green-grocer’s  weekly  bill;  and  therefore,  I 
in  reality,  this  book,  so  much  dreaded  by  mistresses,  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  if  they  will  only  take  care  to  call  in  their  bills  weekly, 
and  pay  them  themselves. 

27.  A Grease-pot  and  Wash-tub  are  allowed  in  many  families 
as  the  perquisites  of  the  cook ; the  consequences  often  being  that  a 
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very  large  proportion  of  good  dripping  is  put  into  the  former,  and 
plenty  of  servicealde  vegetables  and  meat  also  into  the  latter.  It 
seems  like  playing  a very  selfish  part  to  prevent  the  cook  from  selling 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  therefore,  if  on  trial  any  in- 
dividual is  found  to  be  trustworthy,  the  practice  miiy  be  allowed  with- 
out loss ; but  in  all  cases  it  is  better  in  engaging  a cook  to  arrange 
with  her  by  stipulating  against  either  the  one  or  the  other,  leaving  the 
door  open  for  a future  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  case  of  good  conduct. 
But  even  then  I believe  the  temptation  almost  too  great,  and  that  very 
few  servants  are  to  be  trusted  with  this  discretionary  power  when  their 
own  interest  clashes  with  that  of  their  employers.  There  are  always, 
in  the  summer,  pieces  of  meat  which  may  be  reclaimed  from  “ going  ” 
by  care  and  management,  but  which  may  also  be  as  easily  condemned 
to  the  wash-tub ; and  this  is  the  first  step  in  a downward  course,  soon 
followed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  constant  and  regular  sacrifice  of 
“ broken  bread,”  good  bones  capable  of  making  plenty  of  stock,  and 
cold  potatoes.  If,  therefore,  there  is  the  money  to  spare,  it  is  better 
to  fix  an  extra  sum  for  the  cook,  and  give  away  these  doubtful  articles 
to  the  poor;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  rigid  economy  demands  a 
stricter  supervision,  I am  quite  sure  that  no  grease-pot  or  wash-tub 
^ought  to  be  allowed. 

28.  The  Kitchen  is  usually  included  within  the  area  of  the  house, 
though  in  country  houses  the  contrary  is  often  the  case,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  smell  of  cooking.  But  I am  not  now  about 
to  describe  the  locality  of  this  department,  but  rather  the  fittings 
which  are  required  in  order  to  place  the  cook  in  a condition  to  perform 
her  duties  with  advantage  to  herself  and  her  mistress.  It  is  an  old 
adage,  that  “ bad  workmen  complain  of  their  tools ; ” and  in  this  case 
it  is  applicable,  inasmuch  as  a bad  cook  is  never  satisfied  with  her 
kitchen  arrangements,  however  good  they  may  be.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a good  cook  will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to  her  powers 
unless  she  is  allowed  to  have  a proper  and  sufficient  kitchen-range, 
with  the  other  requisites  presently  to  be  detailed.  Light  in  the 
kitchen,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  one  very  important  item  that 
should  always  be  attended  to,  and  also  a proper  ventilation.  If  the 
cook  is  half  suffocated  she  cannot  possibly  do  her  work  properly;  and 
her  stomach  will  be  so  upset,  to  say  nothing  of  her  temper,  that  she 
will  be  incapable  of  tasting  and  seasoning  her  dishes  to  suit  the 
palates  of  her  employers.  Air,  therefore,  should  be  supplied  by  the 
kind  of  valve  known  as  Sheringham’s  valve,  which  admits  air  without 
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a draught.  Arnott’s  valve  may  also  be  introduced  with  advantage, 
especially  with  a close  grate,  as  in  this  there  is  little  ventilation  up 
the  chimney,  and  the  only  escape  for  the  foul  air  is  through  the  fire 
itself.  The  comparative  economy  of  coal  and  gas  is  fully  described  in 
“ The  Housekeeper”  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  its  particulars. 

If  gas  is  preferred,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  proper  apparatus 
instead  of  the  usual  cooking  grate.  An  immense  variety  of  these  last 
is  now  made  by  the  different  ironmongers,  without  much  real  or 
apparent  advantage  in  any  one  over  the  rest.  The  principal  points  of 
difference  are  these,  viz. — 1st,  Open  fires,  called  kitchen-ranges,  with 
oven  and  boiler;  for  the  three  sizes  of  those  suited  to  different 
families,  see  figs.  67,  69,  and  70.  2ndlv,  Cooking  stoves,  being  closed 
or  nearly  closed  fireplaces  (fig . 68),  with  hot  plate  (a),  oven  (b), 
boiler  and  hot  closet  (c) ; also  steam  kettles  (f  f f)  for  vegetables, 
and  a large  steam  closet  (g)  for  airing  linen,  warming  dishes,  &c.;  e, 
a slide  for  regulating  the  fire.  This  is  a very  complete  apparatus,  and 
is  sold  by  Burton  of  Oxford-street,  and  by  Deane  and  Dray,  as  well 
as  other  makers,  at  the  prices  annexed  to  this  section.  For  large 
families  this  is  a very  economical  stove,  and  a moderate  fire  will  serve 
for  a very  large  dinner ; but  it  will  not  send  roast  meat  to  table  to  suit 
the  palate  of  a gourmand , nor  will  it  compete  in  economy  with  ^ 
cottage  range  when  wanted  for  a small  family.  3rdly,  Gas  Stoves, 
which  certainly  perform  their  task  very  well,  and  from  the  ventilation 
they  afford  they  roast  to  a turn ; but,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
scarcely  economically  in  this  department,  though,  as  a whole,  they  may 
perhaps  compete  with  coal  fires.  Their  forms  are  given  in  fig.  72,  in  , 
which  a represents  a complete  apparatus,  intended  to  bake  and  roast 
at  the  same  time  in  the  interior,  and  to  steam  on  the  top ; b is  similar 
in  all  respects,  only  that  it  will  not  both  roast  and  bake  at  the  same 
time,  having  only  one  oven.  But  by  means  of  slides  arranging  the 
air-draught  it  will  do  either  as  desired ; c is  a very  convenient  little 
grate,  which  may  be  used  either  with  coal  or  gas,  the  former  being  more 
suited  to  the  winter  when  warmth  is  wanted  for  the  kitchen,  whilst  the 
latter,  if  used  in  the  summer,  keeps  the  kitchen  cool  and  comfortable. 

29.  A Hot  Plate  will  be  wanted  for  all  kitchens  where  cooking  in 
any  degree  of  refinement  is  carried  on ; in  close  stoves  it  is  generally 
heated  by  steam,  as  shown  in  fig.  68;  or  by  gas,  as  in  fig.  72  a. 
When,  however,  there  is  an  open  kitchen-range,  a separate  hot  plate 
is  heated  by  a distinct  little  stove,  and  is  set  in  any  convenient  situa- 
tion (see  fig.  67). 
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30.  A Smoke-jack,  as  shown  in  Jig.  67,  is  by  many  considered  an 
indispensable  adjunet  to  the  kitchen,  while  others  regard  it  with 
abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  noise  which  it  often  makes  in  its  re- 
volutions. 

It  consists  of  a circular  fan  fixed  in  the  chimney  flue,  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  mantelpiece,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the 
smoke,  or  rather  by  the  heated  air  as  it  ascends.  Its  spindle  is  con- 
nected with  the  horizontal  rod  shown  in  the  figure,  over  the  shelf,  by 
simple  clockwork  machinery,  and  this  again  works  the  spit  by  means 
of  the  chain  there  shown.  Altogether  it  is  a very  simple  and  efficient 
apparatus  for  turning  the  spit,  and  when  the  flue  can  be  constructed 
of  a size  14  inches  each  way,  it  is  the  best  which  can  be  selected ; but 
in  small  houses  the  flues  are  often  limited  to  9 inches  in  one  direction, 
and  from  them  the  smoke-jack  must  be  excluded  for  that  reason,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  the  bottle-jack. 

31.  Dressers  and  Closets  are  required  by  the  cook  for  her  plates 
and  dishes,.  as  well  as  for  her  spice-boxes,  jars,  &c.,  and  should  always 
be  provided  for  her  -r  they  are  invariably  made  of  wood,  either  oak  or 
painted  deal.  Their  construction  is  so  simple  that  they  will  not 
require  any  description  here ; and  the  cost  only  need  be  given  in  the 
annexed  table  of  kitchen  fittings,  which  consists  of  four  separate  sets, 
proportioned  to  the  four  houses  alluded  to  at  page  4. 

Price  of  Kitchen  Fittings. — Estimate  Ko.  1. 

Full-sized  kitchen-range,  complete,  with  oven  and  boiler,  sliding- 
cheek,  and  wrought-iron  bars.  See  Jig.  67. 

ft.  in.  £ s. 

4 o 4 12  to 

4 4 

4 6 

5 0 ... 

Smoke-jack  complete,  with  chain,  pulleys,  spits,  &c.,  wrought-iron  main 

wheel,  with  door  and  frame  for  chimney  £6  Id 

If  outside  movement  13  0 

Hot  plate,  from  £2  to  5 0 

Or,  economic  ventilating  kitchen  range  (see  Jig.  68),  with  hot  plate 
for  boiling  saucepans,  frying,  &c. ; large  oven  for  pastry,  joints,  bread, 
&c. ; hot  closet  for  keeping  dinners  warm,  plates,  dishes,  &c. ; sliding 
front  to  fire,  to  act  as  a blower,  or  for  keeping  the  heat  from  the  cook 
when  stewing  or  preserving;  steam  kettles  for  vegetables,  &c. ; and  a 
large  steam  closet  for  airing  linen,  &c. 


£ s. 

5 10 

6 6 
7 0 
7 17 
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If  with  wrought  iron  boilers,  panelled  coverings,  roller  front,  and 
roller  slide  oven,  but  not  including  steam  w'ork, — 

ft.  in.  £.  s.  d. 

4 o 13  10  o 

4 3 


16  10  0 
18  0 0 
19  10  0 
21  0 0 
22  10  0 

24  0 0 

25  0 0 


Steam  closet,  with  copper  bottom 
ditto,  £5. 


24  inches  wide,  £4;  30  inches 


Steam  kettles,  with  pipes,  tap,  valve,  &c. : first  kettle,  £3 ; each 
additional  kettle,  30s. 

Fixing  grates  about  6s.  per  foot  in  width.  The  expense  of  the 
supply-cistern  and  pipes  depends  upon  the  locality,  and  is  not  included 
in  the  above  estimate. 

£ s.  £ s. 

Dresser  5 t)  to  20  0 

Closets  .. «. 4 0 to  10  0 

Hanging-flap  and  hooks  1 0 to  2 0 


Estimate  No.  2. 


Kitchen-range,  plan  as  before,  but  of  reduced  size  and  price,  viz. : — 
ft.  in.  £ s.  £ s. 

3 4 4 5 to  4 17 

3 6 «.  ...  „.  ...  4 7 to  5 D 

3 9 4 11  to  5 4 

Smoke-jack n.  5 0 to  6 0 

Hotplate  ...  ...  2 0 

Or,  economic  ventilating  kitchen-range,  made  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  above  described,  with  copper  boilers,  but  without  the  hot 
closet  under  the  oven,  or  roller  oven  shelves, — 

ft.  in.  £ s.  d. 

3 0 7 15  0 

3 3 « 8 6 6 

3 6 9 7 6 

3 9 9 14  0 

Dresser  of  painted  deal  £3  to  5 0 0 

Closets £4  to  6 0 0 

Hanging-flap,  hooks,  &c 10  0 

Estimate  No.  3. 


Medium-sized  kitchen-range  (see  Jig.  69),  with  oven  and  boiler : — 

ft.  in.  £ s.  £ s. 

3 0 4 0 to  4 10 

3 6 ...  4 3 to  4 13 

Dresser 2 0 to  3 0 

Closets,  <fcc „ ...  M,  3 0 
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Estimate  No.  4. 


Cottage  range  (Jig.  70),  with  oven  and  cast-iron  boiler,  and  without 


sliding  cheek,— 
ft.  in. 

2 6 
2 8 
2 10 
3 0 

Dresser  ... 
Closets,  &c. 


£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 
2 2 0 
2 5 0 
2 7 0 
2 0 0 
2 10  0 


Estimate  No.  5. — For  Gas  Stoves. 


Cast-iron  (roasting,  baking,  boiling,  and  steaming)  full  size  ...  28  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  smallest  ...  10  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  third  size,  Fig.  72,  B.  ...  8 0 0 

Ditto  with  open  lire  also  Fig.  72,  C.  .,  9 0 0 

Wrought-iron  small,  Fig.  72,  D.  ...  2 10  0 

32.  The  Back- Kitchen  or  Scullery,  when  it  is  used  for  brewing 
or  washing,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  kitchen  purposes,  should 
always  be  external  to  the  house  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  steam 
may  escape  through  the  roof.  Eor  the  wmter  a sink  is  required, 
which  consists  of  a flat  platform  of  tiles  or  bricks,  about  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  by  two  feet  six  inches,  with  a slightly  raised  and  rounded 
edge  of  oak- quartering.  This  communicates  with  a drain  by  means 
of  a bell-trap,  over  which  should  be  a water-cock  if  there  is  a cistern  ; 
and  when  there  is  a supply  of  hot  water,  that  also  should  be  laid  on. 
If  the  house  is  self-dependent  for  its  water  supply,  a pump  of  each 
sort  is  generally  fixed  in  the  back-kitchen,  one  of  which  draws  up  the 
spring  water  from  the  well,  and  the  other  from  the  soft-water  cistern. 
Besides  these  pumps,  there  are  usually  in  well-appointed  houses  a 
copper  and  an  open  fireplace,  to  he  used  as  an  extra  fire  when  large 
dinner  parties  are  given,  and  when,  for  instance,  the  close  stove  is 
fixed  in  the  kitchen,  in  which  roasting  is  not  capable  of  being  carried 
on  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  then  desired.  Galvanized 
iron  boilers  are  sometimes  set  instead  of  coppers,  but  they  are  liable  to 
“ iron-mould  ” linen  boiled  in  them,  and  they  are  therefore  objected 
to.  In  other  respects — that  is,  for  brewing  or  for  cooking— this  kind 
of  iron  is  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  copper,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  he 
dissolved  by  acids  like  copper;  or,  if  acted  on,  it  is  not  injurious  ro 
the  system,  hut  rather  advantageous.  The  list  of  back-kitchen  fittings, 
therefore,  will  stand  as  under,  with  the  prices  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  manage 
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Bach-Kitchen  Fittings. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ s. 

Sink  with  hot  and  cold  water  cocks,  bell-trap,  &c. 

610 

415 

310 

210 

Well  pump  

4 10 

310 

210 

2 0 

Soft  water  forcing-pump  

610 

4 10 

310 

2 10 

Washing  copper  or  iron  boiler,  with  furnace  grate, 

set  complete  ...  .M  

410 

2 15 

110 

1 0 

Plate  rack  

210 

2 0 

1 10 

1 0 

33.  The  Knife  and  Shoe  House  is  a small  back  office  in  which 
boots  and  shoes  are  cleaned;  and,  wdiere  a rotary  knife-cleaner  is  not 
used,  a knife-board  is  fixed  for  cleaning  knives  with  brick-dust.  In 
most  houses,  even  where  the  knife-cleaner  is  used,  such  a board  is 
wanted  in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  common  kitchen  knives 
when  they  are  stained  with  vinegar,  &c.,  or  for  taking  out  accidental 
deep  stains  in  the  best  knives.  The  cost  of  this  board  is  only  a few 
shillings,  say  5s.  to  6s. 

34.  A Dust-Hole  is  also  required  in  all  houses  to  receive  the  dust 
and  ashes  from  the  house ; and  in  those  families  where  economy  is 
studied,  provision  is  made  for  the  proper  sifting  or  “ riddling  ” of  these 
ashes,  by  which  the  cinders  are  reserved  for  future  use.  The  circular 
sieve,  with  a wire  bottom,  is  a very  rude  instrument  for  this  purpose 
and  as,  in  using  it,  the  housemaid  must  necessarily  be  covered  with 
dust,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ashes  are  very  commonly  put  away 
without  undergoing  this  necessary  operation.  Next  to  this  in  utility 
comes  the  large  and  simple  riddling  machine,  which  is  merely  a wooden 
framed  covering  to  the  dust-hole,  but  having  a wire  bottom  and  a 
handle,  by  which  it  may  be  shaken,  while  the  housemaid  stands  at 
a distance.  Here,  again,  however,  she  is  somewhat  incommoded,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  with  the  hand-sifter.  Mr.  Kent,  the  inventor  of 
the  rotary  knife-cleaner,  has  patented-  a Cinder  Sifter  also  on  the 
rotary  principle,  which  does  away  with  all  the  housemaid’s  objections ; 
and,  what  is  still  better,  compels  the  adoption  of  the  process,  because 
by  no  other  means  can  the  ashes  be  placed  in  the  dust-hole.  Its  opera- 
tion is  thus  most  certain  and  effective.  The  unsifted  cinders  are 
thrown  into  the  upper  part  of  the  machine ; a few  turns  of  the  handle 
separate  the  ashes  from  the  cinders  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with- 
out the  least  dust  or  dirt  escaping  from  the  sifter  ; the  refuse  falls  into 
a moveable  box,  and  the  cinders  are  actually  deposited  in  the  coal- 
scuttle without  the  possibility  of  loss,  or  mixing  with  the  ashes.  It 
is  sold  at  329,  Strand.  In  houses  limited  for  yard  room,  this  machine 
is  of  great  service  in  preventing  dust  and  smell,  whilst  the  whole  box 
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can  be  removed  to  the  dust-cart  and  emptied  there.  In  country 
houses  the  dust-hole  is  generally  of  considerable  size,  and  often  com- 
municates with  an  open  cesspool,  being  intended  to  absorb  the  con- 
tents as  they  are  discharged  into  it.  This  is  better  than  the  keeping 
the  two  apart,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  air ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  a healthy  plan,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  cesspool 
is  easily  covered  in,  and  may  be  readily  emptied  when  necessary,  by 
removing  a stone  set  in  a wooden  or  iron  frame. 

Prices  of  Dust-bins  and  Sifters. 

Dust-bin  with  common  sifter. 

Wooden  bin  

Sifter  

Dust-bin  with  sifting  cover. 

Wooden  bin  

Sifter  with  handle  

Kent's  patent  tinder  sifter  and  dust-bin. 

Complete,  1st  size  

Ditto,  2nd  ditto  

Coal  cellars  should  be  built  in  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
access  both  from  without  and  from  within  ; and  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  from  six  months’  to  a year’s  con- 
sumption, because  coal  is  almost  always  far  cheaper  in  summer  than 
during  the  winter  season,  and  therefore  a stock  should  be  laid  in.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  divide  this  space  into  separate  sections,  so  that  each 
part  shall  be  cleared  off,  leaving  no  small  coal,  before  the  next  is  com- 
menced. • 

35.  The  Larder,  which  is  the  place  set  apart  for  keeping  fresh 
provisions  in,  and  also,  in  most  cases,  for  the  salting  of  pork,  beef,  &c., 
should  be  placed  where  it  can  have  a thorough  draught,  and  where  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  sun.  A northern  aspect  is  therefore  the  most 
suitable,  or,  next  to  that,  an  easterly  one.  The  thorough  draught 
cannot  always  be  procured  directly  ; but  if  it  cannot  in  that  way,  a 
large  air-drain  may  be  carried  under  the  floor  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  where  a grating  may  be  fixed,  and  thus  a free  draught  may 
be  obtained.  Underground  larders  are  seldom  efficient  for  the  keeping 
of  meat,  because  this  perfect  draught  is  not  attainable  except  in  windy 
weather,  when  there  is  little  difficulty  in  effecting  its  preservation ; 
but  in  moist  and  muggy  weather  the  air  is  quite  stagnant  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  a town  house,  and  consequently,  though  tolerably  cool, 
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the  air  is  not  rapidly  changed,  and  putrefaction  goes  on  without  let  or 
hindrance.  To  fit  up  a larder  for  a small  house  merely  requires  a num- 
ber of  deal  shelves  and  a door,  of  which  the  panels  are  replaced  by 
plates  of  perforated  zinc,  of  a pattern  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  flies,  and  yet  large  enough  to  admit  the  air  freely.  Where 
there  is  also  a window,  it  should  in  like  manner  be  guarded  by  similar 
sheets  of  zinc. 

36.  The  Utensils  required  for  the  cookery  of  each  department,  will 
be  fully  described  under  the  different  heads  of  Roasting,  Baking, 
Boiling,  Stewing,  &c. 


CHAP.  III.— THE  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD  BY  KEEPING. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

36.  A Great  many  Articles  of  Pood  are  the  better  for  keeping  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  varying,  according  to  their  nature,  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  to  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  are — butcher’s  meat,  venison,  game,  some  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  a few  kinds  of  fish.  Even  some  vegetables  are  the 
better  for  a few  hours’  keeping  after  they  are  brought  in  from  the 
garden,  such  as  young  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  artichokes ; but  this  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  enforces  the  necessity  of 
dressing  vegetables  as  soon  as  possible* after  they  are  gathered.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  fruits  require  keeping  for  some  time,  such  as 
apples,  and  pears  of  the  kinds  called  keepers,  medlars,  and  some 

.•  others.  The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  keeping  these  several  articles 
will  here  be  given. 

Sect.  2. — Essentials  for  Keeping. 

37.  Tiie  Larder  has  been  described  at  page  27 ; and  when  such  a 
room  is  well  situated,  meat,  &c.,  may  be  kept  to  great  advantage. 
But  in  many  cases,  especially  in  towns,  this  cannot  be  managed,  and 
all  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  is  a small  box  of  wood  with 
perforated  zinc  sides,  and  called  a “ safe.”  This  is  often  placed  in  a 
small  room  or  closet,  perhaps  adjoining  the  kitchen ; and  then  it  is  not 
surprising  that  meat  becomes  putrid,  in  warm  weather,  the  day  after 
it  comes  from  the  butcher.  When  there  is  a back-yard,  this  safe  may 
often  be  suspended  there  with  advantage  during  the  part  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  shaded  off*  by  the  surrounding  buildings;  or  per- 
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manently,  if  it  is  entirely  excluded.  Dry  heat  is  not  so  injurious  as 
the  moist,  yet  warm,  atmosphere,  which  always  prevails  in  under- 
ground kitchens ; and  even  a much  higher  temperature,  if  dry,  will  do 
less  mischief  than  one  comparatively  cool,  but  moist;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  latter  is  above  60  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  below  that  point 
decomposition  does  not  go  on  with  any  degree  of  rapidity.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  almost  all  kinds  of  animal  food  intended  for 
roasting  require  a certain  amount  of  decomposition  to  make  them 
tender,  the  only  exception  being  those  which  are,  in  the  first  place, 
sufficiently  so  when  quite  fresh ; and,  in  the  second,  are  so  prone  to 
rapid  decomposition,  that  they  are  not  to  be  kept  without  great  risk : 
such  are  veal  and  some  kinds  of  poultry,  which  in  moderately  cool 
weather  will  not  keep  mere  than  a few  days,  and  in  summer  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  this  reason, 
in  frosty  weather  meat  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without 
altering  its  condition  ; and  in  long  frosts  there  is  scarcely  a possibility 
of  getting  it  into  a state  fit  for  the  spit.  Hence  it  is  always  desirable 
to  maintain  in  the  larder  a temperature  considerably  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  below  50,  or  at  all  events  60  degrees,  with  a good 
current  of  air  free  from  moisture. 

Sect.  3. — Directions  for  Keeping. 

38.  Whenever  these  conditions  can  be  obtained,  meat,  the  produce 
of  mature  animals,  may  be  kept  with  advantage,  if  it  is  constantly 
watched  and  protected  from  the  flies,  for  a period  of  time  varying, 
according  to  the  weather,  from  a few  days  to  three  weeks.  It  must 
also  be  kept  dry , by  wiping  the  moist  parts  every  night  and  morning, 
taking  care  to  separate  all  the  crevices  and  dry  them  to  the  bottom. 
Beyond  the  above  time  no  meat  improves  by  keeping,  if  it  is  not 
frozen  ; but  in  that  case  nearly  the  whole  period  during  which  it  has 
been  in  that  state  must  be  deducted,  and  the  time  calculated  indepen- 
dently of  it.  There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  decomposition  in  ani- 
mal substances,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  each. other,  and  not 
always  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  one  kind, 
the  change  begins  in  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  air,  especially  in 
those  which  are  the  most  moist.  From  these  it  gradually  extends  to 
the  deeper  parts ; but  so  slowly,  that  very  often  the  surface  is  quite 
putrid,  and  greenish-brown  in  colour,  while  the  parts  round  the  bone 
are  as  sweet  as  ever,  and  maintain  their  original  red.  This  is  a true 
oxygenation,  and  is  the  result  of  keeping  healthy  animal  substances 
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in  a good  and  proper  current  of  dry  air.  But  in  the  other  kind  of 
decomposition,  either  the  whole  mass  changes  together,  or  the  deep 
parts  go  first,  and  gradually  extend  their  influence  to  the  surface. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  result  of  a union  with  a fresh  supply  of  oxygen, 
because  that  gas  would  surely  affect  the  surface  more  than  the  interior; 
but  it  appears  to  be  a new  arrangement  of  the  elements  already  exist- 
ing in  the  substance,  by  which  ammonia,  and  some  others  of  the 
changeable  organic  compounds,  are  evolved.  It  generally,  but  not 
always,  occurs  in  hot  and  thundery  weather,  but  always  with  the 
thermometer  above  60  degrees ; there  is  almost  always  a crackling 
feel  given  to  the  hand  in  pressing  meat  when  in  this  state,  depending 
upon  the  bubbles  of  gas  confined  within  its  meshes ; and  the  smell  is 
of  a peculiarly  nauseous  kind,  accompanied  with  a pungent  impression 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  is  not  very  agreeable. 
When  meat  is  in  this  state  it  is  very  unwholesome,  and  is  even  unfit 
for  pigs  or  dogs.  It  should,  therefore,  be  buried  deeply  beneath  the 
surface,  out  of  all  risk  of  affecting  the  health  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

39.  When  Frozen  Meat,  Poultry,  or  Fish  are  to  be  dressed,  they 
should  be  gradually  thawed  through  their  whole  substance,  either  by 
placing  them  in  a warm  kitchen  for  some  hours,  or  by  immersing  them 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  by  the  addition 
of  more  warm  water  as  the  frozen  meat  cools  it.  Meat  and  poultry 
are  better  warmed  in  air,  because  the  water  takes  out  a certain  portion 
of  their  juices  ; but  fish  will  be  more  easily  thawed  in  water,  and  with- 
out loss  of  flavour  or  substance. 

40.  Before  Dressing  Meat  and  Poultry  which  have  been  hung 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  should  be  washed  with  a little  strong  salt 
and  water;  and  if  any  parts  of  the  former  are  much  decomposed, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  high  scent,  a little  strong  distilled 
vinegar  should  be  rubbed  into  them,  and  then,  after  remaining  on  the 
surface  for  a few  minutes,  it  may  be  washed  off  with  salt  and  water 
Game  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way ; but  even  without  this  pre- 
caution it  is  astonishing  how  the  act  of  roasting  restores  the  condition 
of  this  kind  of  food.  Many  people  who  eat  their  game  with  a relish, 
considering  it  exactly  “ kept  to  a day,”  would  turn  from  it  with  dis- 
gust if  they  saw  it  when  preparing  for  the  spit ; and  therefore  the 
young  cook  must  be  careful  how  she  rejects  any  of  these  delicate  kinds 
of  fare  as  “ too  far  gone,”  unless  she  has  the  authority  of  some  one 
competent  to  judge. 
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41.  The  Cook  should  watch  most  carefully  all  the  meat  and  game 
under  her  care,  and  inform  her  mistress  as  soon  as  she  sees  the  slightest 
sign  by  which  she  may  consider  it  is  approaching  the  proper  termina- 
tion of  keeping.  Butcher’s  meat  shows  its  state  by  the  smell,  by  the 
touch,  and  by  the  look.  The  slightest  taint  in  warm  weather  is  enough 
to  put  the  cook  on  her  guard,  and  especially  if  the  meat  begins  to  feel 
tender  on  pressure  ; if  it  is  turning  green  on  the  surface,  also,  she  must 
consider  it  as  a very  sure  sign ; and  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
stiffness  of  the  joint  is  giving  way,  or  bending.  Thus,  a little  practice, 
with  attention  to  these  signs,  will  soon  render  her  expert,  and  she  may 
always  at  first  be  careful  to  err  on  the  safe  side*  In  deciding  upon  the 
time  to  keep  game,  some  people  hang  the  feathered  kinds  up  by  their 
tails,  and  consider  they  are  fit  to  dress  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  leave 
their  tails  behind  them.  For  those  who  like  game  “ rather  high,” 
this  is  not  a bad  test  in  the  cool  weather  of  autumn ; but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  feathers  adhere  too  long  to  give  this  rule  any 
value,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  cause  the 
spoiling  of  many  brace  of  grouse  and  partridges,  which  will  seldom 

j bear  much  keeping  until  after  the  middle  of  October. 

42.  Fish  will  sometimes  be  the  better  for  a day’s  keeping,  or,  in 
| cool  weather,  even  two  days  will  not  injure  its  flavour.  It  should, 

however,  always  be  kept  in  a cool  place ; and  it  may  generally  be 
hung  up  with  advantage,  rather  than  to  deposit  it  on  the  floor,  as  is 
generally  done.  If,  however,  it  is  of  a kind  which  would  be  injured 
by  becoming  dry — as,  for  instance,  turbot — the  latter  place  is  the  best; 

| but  cod-fish  and  haddock  are  better  suspended.  Ice  will  always  keep 
I fish  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  such  is  desired ; but  when  it  is  of  a kind 
| which  is  the  better  for  keeping,  the  ice  will  suspend  the  good  effects 
! of  that  operation,  and  should  not  therefore  be  had  recourse  to  longer 
! than  necessary. 

I 43.  When  Meat,  Poultry,  or  Game  is  evidently  in  a state  which 
! will  not  allow  it  to  be  kept  until  the  time  when  it  will  be  wanted,  it 
may  be  parboiled  or  half-roasted,  which  will  postpone  its  “going” 
for  at  least  two  or  even  three  days.  It  must  be  boiled  or  roasted  for 
: nearly  half  the  proper  time  in  the  first  process  ; and,  in  the  second,  it 
I will  generally  take  about  three-quarters  of  that  ordered  for  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

' 44.  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  stored  in  a dry  room,  not  exposed 

j to  any  draught  of  air,  by  which  they  are  dried  too  much,  and  become 
shrivelled  on  the  surface.  They  should  also  be  kept  in  the  dark,  if  it 
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is  desired  to  postpone  the  time  of  their  becoming  ripe.  They  should 
he  arranged  on  wooden  shelves,  in  such  a way  that  each  apple  is 
distinct  from  its  neighbours — contact  with  each  other  being  very  apt 
to  cause  decay.  Every  week,  at  least,  they  should  be  looked  over 
carefully,  and  the  rotten  fruit  picked  out.  Some  people  keep  them  in 
straw  or  sand,  but  neither  of  these  modes  is  equal  to  the  plan  described 
above. 

45.  Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  kept  either  stored 
in  a dark  and  dry  cellar,  heaped  up  in  a corner  or  stored  in  casks ; or 
out  of  doors,  in  heaps  or  “ buries  ” covered  over  with  earth,  and 
sometimes  thatched.  A shallow  trench  is  first  made  in  a situation 
free  from  wet — that  is  to  say,  well  drained.  In  this  the  potatoes  are 
heaped  up  in  a pyramidal  form,  at  as  high  an  angle  as  they  will  sus- 
tain without  falling.  The  earth  removed  from  the  trench  is  next  laid 
over  them,  and  beaten  down  with  a spade  so  as  to  form  a smooth 
sloping  surface  on  all  sides,  which  in  some  soils  is  a sufficient  pro- 
tection, but  in  loose  sands  will  demand  the  addition  of  ordinary 
thatch. 


CHAP.  IV.— GENERAL  REMARKS  OX  ROASTING  AND  BAKING. 

Sect.  I. — General  Observations. 

46.  Although  boiling  may  appear  a more  simple  operation  than 
roasting,  and  though  it  is  certainly  more  easy  of  application  when  the 
utensils  are  at  hand ; yet  the  latter  is  the  first  step  in  the  science  of 
cookery,  since  it  requires  only  a fire,  while  for  boiling  a waterproof 
vessel  must  be  added.  In  savage  life  roasting  or  baking  is  common 
enough,  a fire  of  dry  branches  being  first  made,  and  then  the  meat  to 
be  cooked  is  suspended  near  it  by  transfixing  it  with  a straight  stick, 
and  supporting  this  upon  two  forked  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground.  Eor 
baking  they  scoop  a hole  in  the  ground  and  make  a fire  in  it,  then, 
after  thoroughly  heating  it,  the  fire  is  removed,  the  meat  introduced, 
and  covered  over  with  a flat  stone,  or  with  branches  when  this  is  not 
at  hand.  With  these  rude  methods  a joint  may  be  cooked  with  a 
considerable  approach  to  perfection,  quite  equalling  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  any  cook  who  does  not  haste  her  meat , an  operation  which  the 
savage  cannot  perform,  because  he  has  nothing  to  catch  the  dripping 
in,  nor,  if  caught,  has  he  a spoon  to  baste  with. 
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Sect.  2. — Utensils. 

47.  For  Roasting  or  Baking,  the  kind  of  grate  is  of  the  utmost 
importance : it  being  impossible  without  a good  one  to  turn  out  a 
well-dressed  joint  to  advantage.  It  maybe  said  that  an  open  lire  will 
always  dress  a joint  of  meat : and  so  it  will,  but  not  a large  or  small 
one  at  the  choice  of  the  cook,  unless  the  fire  is  capable  of  being  made 
narrow  or  broad,  shallow  or  deep,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  joint 
and  its  mode  of  suspension.  The  various  kinds  of  kitchen-ranges  will 
be  found  described  at  page  22  ; and  the  comparative  cost  of  fuel,  includ- 
ing gas,  in  the  Economical  Housekeeper.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  here 
to  return  to  the  subject;  but  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that,  when 
alluding  to  roasting,  I mean  at  an  open  fire ; and  by  baking,  I intend 
the  process  as  conducted  in  an  iron  oven  attached  to  a grate,  or  in  a 
baker’s  oven.  Unless,  therefore,  any  specific  remarks  refer  to  roasting 
or  baking  by  gas , the  above  methods  of  cookery  are  always  to  be 
understood. 

48.  A Spit  or  Hook  for  suspending  the  meat,  with  some  kind  of 
machinery  for  turning  it,  is  the  next  in  importance  to  the  fire.  Of 
these,  the  horizontal  spit,  worked  by  the  smoke-jack,  is  the  most  per- 
fect (described  at  page  23,  and  illustrated  by  Jig . 67).  In  every  case 
the  article  to  be  roasted  is  either  suspended  from  above  by  a hook,  or 
string  tied  to  it,  or  it  is  transfixed  by  a horizontal  spit  (see  Jig.  110, 
a b);  and  kept  from  turning  round  upon  it  by  driving  the  points  of 
the  slide  (c)  into  the  end ; this  slide  travels  freely  upon  the  spit,  but 
the  shape  of  this  being  angular,  and  the  socket  of  the  slide  fitting 
accurately,  it  cannot  slip  round,  and  consequently  when  pushed  well 
into  the  meat  it  keeps  it  firmly  fixed  upon  the  spit.  The  next  thing 
is  to  provide  for  the  regular  and  constant  rotation : this  is  done  in  the 
most  simple  way  by  a piece  of  cord,  which,  after  it  has  been  twisted  in 
one  direction,  has  a tendency  to  untwist  itself,  and  so  keeps  up  its 
action  for  a certain  time,  but  requires  constant  attention.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  bottle- jack  {Jig.  Ill  a),  which,  by  means  of  common 
clock-work,  keeps  up  a constant  revolution  of  any  article  attached  to 
the  hook  (b).  The  objection  to  this  kind  is,  that  a fire  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  equally  strong  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and,  consequently,  the 
joint  is  roasted  either  too  much  or  too  little  in  one  or  other  of  its  ends. 
But  being  of  a comparatively  low  price  it  is  often  used,  and  succeeds 
well  enough  for  poultry,  game,  or  small  joints.  The  horizontal  roast- 
ing apparatus  [Jig.  110)  answers  every  purpose ; and  for  a small  family* 
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not  requiring  large  haunches  of  mutton  or  venison  to  he  dressed,  it  is 
quite  equal  to  the  smoke-jack.  The  spit  shown  at  Jig.  110  is  the  ordi- 
nary one,  which  serves  for  joints,  or  for  poultry  or  game  ; and  one  on 
the  same  principle  is  used  also  for  these  articles  with  the  smoke-jack  ; 
but  in  addition  a cradle-spit  (see  Jig.  67)  is  frequently  employed,  so  as 
to  include  certain  stuffed  joints  in  its  embrace  without  perforating 
them.  It  is  not,  however,  very  often  wanted,  and  may  well  be  dispen- 
sed with.  In  this  kind  of  apparatus  the  spit  is  made  to  revolve  by 
clock-work  at  (d),  wound  up  by  a key  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottle- 
jack. 

49.  Besides  the  Spit  and  Jack,  a screen  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  occur  by  radiation.  If  a 
smoke-jack  is  used,  a large  screen  is  brought  up  near  the  fire,  similar 
in  form  to  Jig.  110,  but  somewhat  larger,  and  generally  made  to  hold 
and  warm  the  dishes  and  plates  intended  for  dinner.  In  order  to  have 
it  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  it  should  be  made  of  wood,  which  is  a non- 
conductor of  caloric,  and  lined  with  polished  Jin,  which  is  a good 
reflector  of  it ; but,  in  general,  it  is  made  of  tin,  and  painted  on  the 
outside,  which  is,  however,  a bad  plan,  as  the  paint  increases  the  ten- 
dency to  radiate  heat.  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  made  of  wood,  it  should 
be  left  with  as  much  metallic  polish  as  possible  on  bath  sides.  The  two 
forms  (Jigs.  110  and  111)  are  those  usually  adopted,  and  answer  the 
purpose  exceedingly  well,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  large  screen 
adapted  for  the  smoke-jack,  because  they  do  not  so  completely  keep 
off  all  the  cold  draughts  of  air  from  doors  and  windows,  and  these 
cool  the  joint  almost  as  much  as  the  loss  by  radiation. 

50.  A Dripping-pan  and  Basting-ladle  will  always  be  necessary, 
the  former  to  collect,  and  the  latter  to  use  the  dripping  upon  the  joint. 
In  the  dripping-pan  a well  (Jigs.  110  e,  111  e)  is  provided  to  catch  the 
fat  and  gravy  as  they  fall,  the  whole  surface  inclining  to  it ; this 
well  is  covered  with  a hinged-lid,  so  as  to  keep  any  cinders  out.  The 
ladle  is  merely  a long  iron  spoon,  tinned. 

51.  In  the  Oven  attached  to  grates  there  is  very  little  to  describe, 
it  being  a mere  chamber  of  iron  (fig.  68)  with  flues  conveying  the 
heated  products  of  the  fire  round  it,  at  the  will  of  the  cook.  A damper 
cuts  off  these,  or  otherwise ; and  in  many  grates  the  cook  is  enabled, 
by  raking  the  hot  coals  into  a chamber  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
increase  the  heat  very  considerably.  Tor  baking,  all  the  steam  is 
purposely  confined ; but  when  these  ovens  are  used  for  roasting,  cer- 
tain ventilators  arc  opened,  and  these  cause  a current  of  air,  which 
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certainly  takes  off,  in  some  measure,  the  peculiarly  rank  taste  generally 
accompanying  this  kind  of  cookery. 

52.  Dutch  and  American  Ovens,  and  Toasting  Ovens  suspended 
to  the  bars,  are  also  used  to  roast  certain  articles  before  a small  fire, 
without  revolution  on  the  spit.  They  are  very  useful  for  small  families. 
(See  Jigs . 112  and  113,  which  represent  the  Dutch  oven  and  the 
toaster.) 

53.  Price  of  Roasting  Utensils. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Smoke-3 ack,  complete  (see  page  23)  5 0 0 to  10  0 0 

Meat-screen  for  ditto,  of  wood,  lined  with  tin 110  0 „ 3 10  0 

Ditto,  with  hot  closet,  from  4 10  0 „ 7 0 0 

Dripping-pan  and  stand  0 15  0 „ 1 5 0 

Horizontal  spit  and  jack,  with  meat-screen,  dripping- 

pan,  and  plate-warmer,  (see  fig.  110)  ...  3 3 0 „ 4 10  0 

Bottle-jack  and  screen,  with  dripping-pan  (see  fig.  Ill)  0 18  0 „ 1 8 0 

Ditto  with  hot  closet  1 16  0 „ 2 0 0 

American  oven 0 10  0 „ 0 15  0 

Dutch  oven  (see  fig.  112)  0 4 6 „ 0 6 0 

Hanging  toaster  (see  fig.  113) 0 1 6 „ 0 4 6 

Sect.  3. — Spitting  and  Trussing. 

54.  Spitting  is  merely  the  insertion  of  the  spit  ; but  even  this 
operation,  simple  as  it  appears,  requires  some  little  nicety.  If  the 
article  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hang  it  up  by  its 
smallest  end,  because  the  fire  being  generally  stronger  below  than 
above,  it  will,  in  this  way,  be  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The 
horizontal  spit  should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  tolerably  sharp,  and  in 
introducing  it,  be  careful  to  pass  it  as  near  as  possible  through  the 
centre  of  the  joint , so  that,  in  revolving,  it  may  present  all  its  sides  at 
equal  distances  from  the  fire.  A neglect  of  this  precaution  causes  the 
projecting  part  to  be  overdone,  or  the  receding  part  to  be  the  reverse. 

55.  The  Cradle-spit  is  intended  to  include  large  kinds  of  poultry, 
or  rolled  and  stuffed  joints,  &e.,  without  transfixing  them.  It,  however, 
cannot  be  used  without  leaving  its  mark  wherever  it  touches,  and  is 
therefore  very  objectionable  on  that  account. 

56.  Poultry  and  Game  require  to  be  trussed  before  they  are 
roasted,  which  is  done  with  the  aid  of  skewers,  trussing  needles,  and 
fine  twine.  When  poultry  is  bought  of  the  poulterer,  it  is  generally 
sent  home  ready  for  the  spit.  If  otherwise,  it  must  be  treated  as 
follows : — The  skewers  are  of  the  ordinary  wooden  kind,  and  the 
needles  are  merely  of  iron,  similar  to  packing  needles,  and  sold  in  the 
shops  as  “ trussing  needles,”  some  being  bent  or  curved,  and  others 
straight.  Before  trussing,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  skin  should  be 
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thoroughly  deprived  of  its  feathers,  and  the  hairs  remaining  are  to  he 
singed  off  with  white  paper,  or  gas  answers  still  better ; they  are  next 
to  he  drawn,  which  is  better  done  after  singeing,  though  some  cooks 
reverse  this  proceeding. 

Drawing  Game  or  Poultry. 

57.  In  drawing  Game  or  Poultry,  there  are  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, depending  upon  the  time  during  which  the  birds  are  to  he 
kept.  Thus,  when  partridges,  pheasants,  or  poultry  are  to  be  kept  as 
long  a time  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  crop  and  intestines 
without  admitting  air  into  the  interior : this  is  done  by  the  method 
described  below ; but  the  objection  to  it  is,  that  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  the  gall-bladder  is  broken,  and  causes  thereby  a degree  of 
bitterness  which  is  very  unpleasant : — Take  a wooden  skewer,  and  pass 
it  into  the  vent  so  as  to  hook  the  intestine  on  its  point,  then  withdraw 
it  with  the  point  on  the  thumb,  and  it  will  bring  a part  with  it  inverted, 
like  the  finger  of  a glove  in  drawing  it  off ; keep  repeating  this  until  a 
loop  of  intestine  is  brought  out,  when,  by  means  of  the  finger  using 
gentle  traction,  the  whole  may  be  drawn,  leaving  the  gizzard,  heart, 
and  liver  behind.  The  crop  should  be  removed  through  a small  slit 
made  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  will  admit  the  finger  to  grasp  it 
and  draw  it  out  as  whole  as  possible.  Some  people  prefer  leaving  this 
in  until  the  final  trussing,  and  for  poultry  which  have  had  twelve  hours* 
fasting  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  it ; but  in  game,  and  espe- 
cially in  pheasants,  the  crop  is  often  very  full,  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  will  ferment,  and  cause  the  adjacent  parts  to  turn  sour. 

58.  The  Usual  Method  is  to  make  a transverse  opening  with  a 
knife  between  the  vent  and  the  rump.  Through  this  the  intestines 
are  carefully  drawn,  and  after  they  are  all  out,  they  should  be  severed 
at  the  vent ; then  pass  in  the  fingers  and  detach  the  gizzard,  liver,  and 
heart  from  their  attachments,  together  with  the  crop,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  removed  through  the  neck;  but  it  is  better  to  bring  away  all 
together.  After  all  are  withdrawn,  stretch  the  vent  with  the  finger, 
and  pass  it  over  the  rump,  which  will  completely  close  the  opening 
The  gizzard  is  now  to  be  detached,  and  slit  open  on  one  side,  which 
will  expose  its  contents ; these  are  to  be  removed,  together  with  the 
lining  membrane,  which  easily  peels  off,  beginning  at  the  cut  edge. 
Then  take  away  the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver,  after  which  it  may  be 
separated  from  its  attachments,  but  leaving  the  heart  'with  it : the 
two  forming  the  appendages  of  the  one  wing,  as  the  gizzard  does  of 
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Figs.  115,  116. — Fowl. 

„ 119.— Hare, 

„ 122. — Partridge. 


Fig.  114. — Turkey. 
„ 118. — Goose. 

,,  121.— Grouse. 


Fig.  117. — Duck. 

„ 120.— Pheasant. 
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the  other.  The  lungs  are  left  closely  attached  to  the  back-bone,  being 
6mall  and  perfectly  innocent.  No  water  should,  on  any  account,  be 
used  to  wash  out  poultry,  unless  any  of  the  hollow  organs  have  been 
broken,  in  which  case  water  must  be  freely  applied ; but  otherwise  it 
is  injurious,  both  from  its  causing  loss  of  flavour,  and  a tendency  to 
putrefaction.  In  geese,  ducks,  and  often  in  fowls,  there  is  a quantity 
of  internal  fat  with  the  intestines,  which  should  be  preserved.  In  the 
two  last  kinds  it  serves  to  baste  them,  when  melted,  and  goose-grease 
is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Trussing  for  Roasting. 

59.  Trussing  for  Roasting  is  managed  in  a different  way  from  that 
for  boiling,  described  under  the  chapter  on  that  process.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  the  methods  adopted  for  roasting  include  the  various  kinds 
of  poultry  and  game.  It  should  be  carefully  remarked,  that  all 
skewers  and  strings  should  be  removed  after  roasting,  except  the  fine 
thread  used  in  sewing  up  the  belly  of  the  hare  or  rabbit. 

To  Truss  Turkeys,  Fowls,  and  Pigeons. 

60.  Turkeys,  Fowls,  and  Pigeons  are  trussed  alike,  with  very  slight 
variations.  The  legs  are  first  broken  half-way  between  the  feet  and 
the  next  joint,  then  fixing  the  feet  in  a door-joint,  or  a table-drawer, 
or  in  a screw-press,  the  sinews  are  torn  out.  Next  place  a doubled-up 
cloth  on  the  breast,  and  press  or  beat  the  bone  till  it  gives  way.  After 
this  the  wings  have  a slit  cut  in  their  thin  expansion  of  skin,  and 
through  this  the  gizzard  and  liver  are  passed,  one  on  each  side ; next 
to  which  the  pinions  are  turned  over  the  back,  and  a wooden  skewer 
is  passed  through  the  flesh  of  each  wing  close  to  the  bone,  transfixing 
the  body,  and  also  each  thigh.  The  head  is  cut  off  close  to  the  body, 
first  drawing  the  skin  well  back  so  as  to  leave  a long  covering  for  the 
end.  This  piece  of  skin  is  then  passed  under  the  ends  of  the  pinions, 
or  if  in  a stuffed  turkey  it  is  tied  with  a piece  of  coarse  string,  which 
is  removed  after  roasting.  In  stuffing  be  careful  not  to  fill  the  skin 
too  full,  or  it  will  burst  in  roasting.  All  is  now  described  but  the  legs, 
which  should  have  been  pushed  up  under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
secured  there  by  the  skewer  transfixing  them  and  the  wings  through 
the  body,  and  passing  through  them  close  to  the  joints.  The  horny  skin 
is  scalded  and  peeled,  after  which  a piece  of  string  or  a small  skewer, 
at  the  small  end  of  the  legs,  completes  the  operation.  If  the  skewer  is 
used,  it  transfixes  the  side-bones  (see  Jigs.  114  and  115). 
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To  Truss  Geese  and  Ducks. 

61.  Geese  and  Ducks  have  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  same  way  as 
described  at  (a);  but  the  legs  are  cut  off  at  the  first  joint  above  the 
feet,  and  the  wings  are  also  removed  at  the  first  joint.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  of  ducks  are  left  on  as  in  fowls.  Next  introduce  the 
stuffing,  and  tie  the  skin  as  described  at  (a);  After  this  the  wings 
are  transfixed  by  a skewer  through  the  body,  and  the  legs  the  same, 
keeping  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  side-bones.  The  giblets,  in- 
cluding the  pinions,  legs,  liver,  heart,  gizzard,  head,  and  neck,  are 
separately  cooked  (see  Jigs . 117  and  118), 

To  Truss  Wild-fowls. 

62.  Wild-fowl  are  trussed  as  described  at  (6),.  except  that  their  legs 
are  left  on,  and  twisted  each,  at  the  knuckle,  so  as  to  rest  the  claws  on 
each  side  the  back,  where  they  are  secured  by  transfixing  them  with 
a skewer,  which  also  tacks  the  end  of  the  pinion..  The  legs  are  scalded 
to  get  off  the  outside  skin  (s eejig.. 124). 

To  Trus&  Guinea-fowl,  Pheasants,,  and  Partridges. 

63.  Guinea-fowl  and  Feathered  Game  are  trussed  like  the  turkey, 
except  that  the  heads  are  left  on  and  turned  under  the  left  wing.  The 
feet  of  partridges  and  grouse  are  also  left  on,  having  removed  the 
toes,  and  generally  those  of  pheasants  and  guinea-fowl.  But  some- 
times they  are  now  removed  (see  Jigs.  120,  121,  and  122). 

To  Truss  Hare  and  Rabbit. 

64.  Hares  and  Rabbits,  for  roasting,  are  first  filled  with  stuffing; 
after  which  they  are  sewn  up  with  a needle  and  thread.  The  head  is  ■ 
then  bent  back  upon  the  shoulders,  and  fixed  there  by  a skewer  passed 
through  the  mouth  and  into  the  body.  The  fore-legs  are  extended 
straight  along  the  sides,  and  skewered  there  through  the  body;  after 
which  the  hind-legs  are  also  brought  straight  forward,  sometimes 
requiring  a slight  notch  behind  the  joint  to  allow  of  this,  and  they  are 
secured  with  a skewer.  A string  is  then  crossed  under  the  belly,  so 

as  to  c^tch  the  four  points  of  the  skewers,  after'  which  the  ends  are 
brought  up  over  the  back  and  tied  (see  Jig.  119). 

To  Truss  Fowls  and  Partridges  with  the  Legs  concealed. 

65.  Fowls  and  Partridges  are  now  often  trussed  so  as  to  conceal  the 
legs  under  the  skin,  and  to  dispense  with  skewers  altogether.  This  is 
dene  by  first  rolling  the  skin  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  roots 
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of  the  thighs,  and  then  pushing  these  joints  completely  under  the  skin 
of  the  breast.  Next  take  a long  straight  trussing  needle,  and  pass  it 
through  the  end  of  the  first  pinion  across  the  body,  and  into  that  of 
the  opposite  sider  bringing  it  back  through  the  joint  of  the  thigh 
while  thus  under  the  shin , then  carry  it  across  and  transfix  the  opposite 
thigh  in  the  same  way,  and  tie  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  string  tight 
enough  to  maintain  the  proper  shape.  After  this,  the  legs  only  require 
to  be  tied  to*  complete  the  trussing.  There  is*  however,  no  advantage 
m this  plan  over  the  skewers,  and  the  string  is  more  difficult  to  with- 
draw (see  Jig.  116); 

Directions  for  Boning. 

66.  Boning  is  rather  a difficult  process,  and  should  scarcely  be 
attempted  without  an  actual  demonstration  by  a skilful  and  practised 
hand.  After  the  feet  and  head  are  cut  off  and  drawn  as  above,  the 
skin  is  divided  along  the  back,  and  then,  with  a very  sharp  knife,  it, 
with  the  flesh,  is  gradually  turned  down  on  each  side  from  the  ribs, 
breast,  side-bones,  and  merry-thought,  which  are  left  as  bare  as 
possible.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  legs  and  wings  out 
at  their  sockets,  and  carry  them  with  the  rest  of  the  flesh ; but  when 
all  this  is  removed,  their  bonesj  as  far  as  they  are  covered  with  fleshy 
are  made  to  project,  with  the  one  hand  from  the  cut  surface,  while 
with  the  other  the  knife  is  carried  round  close  to  the  bone,  until,  by 
continued  repetition  of  this  cutting,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
pinions  covered  with  skin,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  drumsticks,  which 
are  left  to  keep  up  the  original  appearance.  When  all  this  is  done 
the  skin  is  turned  outwards,  and  with  the  aid  of  skewers,  needles  and 
thread,  and  stuffing,  the  bird  is  made  to  assume  its  natural  shape,  or 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  possible. 

Directions  for  Jointing. 

67.  Joints  of  Meat  which  are  to  be  divided  in  carving  should  be 
carefully  jointed  by  the  butcher,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cook  to  see 
that  this  has  been  done,  as  without  it  the  carver  has  a most  trouble- 
some task.  Jointing  is  particularly  necessary  in  loins  of  mutton  or 
veal,  and  in  the  fore-quarter  of  lamb,  or  in  neck  of  veal;  the  joints 
require  to  be  well  separated  with  the  chopper,  which  should  be  made 
to  pass  deeply  between  the  bones. 

Sect.  4. — General  Management  of  the  Fire. 

68.  During  the  Preparation  of  the  Articles  to  be  Roasted,  the  fire 
should  be  gradually  getting  into  a proper  condition  for  the  process; 
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but  in  order  to  this  it  must  have  been  made  up  previously,  with  enough 
coal  to  carry  it  well  through,  unless  the  joint  to  be  roasted  is  a very 
large  one.  Thus,  a haunch  of  mutton  or  venison,  or  sirloin  of  beef, 
require  a large  fire  to  be  made  up  an  hour  before  they  are  put  down, 
without  which  they  cannot  possibly  be  properly  roasted  ; while  for 
smaller  joints  half  an  hour  is  long  enough.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  fire  should  be  at  its  best  when  the  meat  is  first  put  down,  but  it 
must  be  burning  up  briskly,  and  throwing  out  a good  heat.  Tor 
small  joints,  or  for  poultry,  &c.,  a small  brisk  fire  will  suffice,  and,  in 
fact,  will  roast  better  than  a very  large  one.  In  every  case,  the  fire 
should  be  made  up  to  the  top-bar  with  lumps,  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  burning  pretty  strongly  they  should  be  somewhat  damped,  by 
heaping  up  some  wetted  small  coal  or  cinders  upon  them,  so  that  a 
very  slight  stirring  at  intervals  will  keep  the  fire  at  a strong  but  steady 
heat  without  flame.  Just  before  the  joint  is  put  down  a stir  should 
be  given,  which  should  be  forcible  enough  to  last  for  some  time. 
Unlike  boiling,  the  temperature  of  the  open  fire  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  its  size  and  kind  of  coal  used.  Some  of  these  throw  out  a 
scorching  heat,  such  as  the  Brooch  coal  of  Staffordshire,  and  yet  their 
temperature  in  the  mass  itself  is  said  to  be  really  lower  than  that  of 
the  Newcastle  coals.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  heat  in  roasting, 
without  a thermometer  of  a description  different  to  the  ordinary  ones, 
as  it  is  far  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  as  evidenced  by  the 
charring  effect  on  the  fat,  which  is  not  altered  at  that  temperature 
from  its  natural  state  as  to  colour.  In  Dr.  Kitchener’s  justly  celebrated 
Cook's  Oracle , at  page  125,  the  calculations  for  roasting  are  said  to  be 
“ for  a temperature  of  about  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;”  but  this  i9 
evidently  a mistake,  either  of  his  own  or  of  his  printer,  as  that  tem- 
perature would  not  even  warm  the  meat,  much  less  roast  it.  I believe 
that  it  ranges  from  350  to  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  still 
higher  in  very  fierce  fires.  This  calculation  is  for  the  distance  of 
twelve  inches  from  the  front  of  the  fire,  that  being  about  the  average. 
In  small  fires  there  must  be  a much  closer  proximity  of  the  joint,  say 
at  six  or  seven  inches,  while  in  very  large  ones  fifteen  inches  will  not 
be  too  far  off. 

69.  If  there  is  a Smoke-jack,  place  the  dripping-pan  under  the 
meat,  far  enough  from  the  fire  to  escape  the  coals  dropping  out,  but  near 
enough  to  catch  all  the  dripping  as  it  falls  from  the  meat.  Then  put 
down  the  spit  in  the  rack,  and  bring  up  the  screen,  placing  it  so  that 
it  will  not  only  reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  keep  off  all  draughts  of 
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cold  air.  Where  a screen  aifti  jack  together  are  used  with  a dripping- 
pan  attached,  the  whole  are  placed  before  the  fire  at  the  same  time. 

Sect.  5. — General  Principles  of  Roasting. 

70.  According  to  Liebig,  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  and  econo- 
mical management  of  roasting,  to  put  the  joint  down  first  of  all  close 
to  the  fire , so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  it  in  a fluid  state.  This  answers  remarkably  well 
in  boiling,  but  not  in  roasting,  because  the  heat  is  not  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  at  once,  but  only  to  one  half  of  it,  the  other  half  being 
cooled  at  that  time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  surface,  without 
scorching  it,  up  to  the  coagulating  point  of  albumen,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  also  above  150  degrees.  In  a Dutch  oven  the  plan  is  good, 
both  in  theory  and  practice ; but  with  a revolving  spit  it  is  totally 
erroneous,  and  the  old  directions,  to  put  down  the  joint  first  at  a dis- 
tance, and  then  gradually  bring  it  nearer  to  the  fire,  are  the  correct 
ones.  In  roasting,  very  little  besides  water  and  fat  are  expelled  from 
the  meat,  the  former  by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  by  liquefaction 
from  the  increased  temperature,  and  by  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  owing  to  the  same  cause.  A small  quantity  of  gravy,  contain- 
ing the  juice  of  the  flesh  (osmazome),  is  also  expressed  ; but  the  loss  in 
this  way  is  very  trifling,  not  amounting  to  more  than  a few  ounces  of 
gravy  in  a large  joint  of  meat,  and  never  being  more  than  enough  to 
serve  as  gravy.  Indeed,  in  roasting,  there  is  absolutely  no  loss  what- 
ever of  any  thing  but  water,  the  fat  being  collected  as  dripping,  and  of 
equal  value  with  the  meat,  while  the  osmazome  is  saved  in  the  form 
of  gravy,  or  else  it  is  collected  about  the  dripping-pan,  from  which  it 
is  dissolved  in  the  water  poured  into  it,  to  make  the  gravy  served  with 
the  meat.  Although,  therefore,  there  is  a great  difference  between 
the  weight  of  a joint  when  cooked  and  that  which  pertained  to  it  when 
raw,  yet  this  loss,  after  allowing  for  the  weight  of  dripping  and  gravy, 
is  to  be  considered  as  due  to  the  water  passing  off  by  evaporation ; so 
that  a roast  joint  of  meat,  together  with  its  dripping  and  gravy,  con- 
tains all  the  nourishment  which  pertained  to  it  beforehand.  This,  we 
shall  presently  see,  is  not  the  case  with  boiled  meat. 

71.  Besides  this  absolute  economy  in  roasling,  there  is  also  the 
advantage  that  roast  meat  is  more  grateful  to  the  stomach  than  boiled, 
and  can  be  eaten  for  a longer  time  without  change.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  saline  ingredients ; but  to  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  referred,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  any  one  will  much 
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sooner  get  tired  of  boiled  mutton  than  roast,  or  of  boiled  than  roast 
beef ; and  also,  that  invalids  can  digest  roast  in  preference  to  boiled 
mutton,  both  being  fresh. 

72.  The  Weight  thus  lost  by  evaporation  and  dripping  of  fat  and 
gravy,  varies  a good  deal  according,  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  the 
proportion  of  bones,  and  the  amount  of  fat,  as  described  at  page  12  of 
the  Economical  Housekeeper . It  is  also  said  that,  by  roasting  with  gas, 
there  is  less  loss  by  evaporation,  with  a greater  saving  of  dripping ; and 
this,  I am  assured  upon  good  private  authority,,  as  well  as  from  public 
experiments  recently  made.  According  to  an  experiment  made  by  M. 
Soyer,  at  the  Greenwich  Hospital  (the  account  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine ),  twenty- three  legs  of  mutton,  weighing 
184  lbs.,  were  roasted  by  gas  at  a cost  of  10 Jd. ; the  gas  costing  4s. 
per  1000  feet. 

When  cooked  they  weighed  ...  145  lbs. 

Dripping  19  „ 

Gravy,  or  osmazome 2}  ,, 

Water,  or  loss  . iz|  „ 


, 184  lbs. 

Twenty- three  joints,  also  weighing.  184  lbs.,  were  afterwards  cooked  in 
one  of  Count  Rumford’s  ovens,  usually  considered  more  economical 
than  roasting,  and.  consuming  102:  lbs.  of  coke  and  30  lbs.  of  coa*. 
valued  at  Is.  8d,- — 


They  weighed  when  done 

Dripping  

Gravy  ....  

Water,  or  loss 


. 132  lbs. 
. 18  „ 

. 0 „ 

. 34  „ 


The  gain  by  the  use  of  gas  was  therefore — 


13  lbs.  of  meat 
1 lb.  of  dripping  ... 

2J  lbs.  of  gravy 
Difference  in  cost  of  fuel  , 


Total  gain 


184  lbs. 


s.  d. 
....  6 6 
...  0 5 
...  3 6 
...  0 91 

...  11 


In  this,  as  in  other  similar  experiments,  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the 
more  regular  application  of  the  heat,  and  upon  the  meat  being  done  in 
the  one  case  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  there  is  no  loss  in  roasting  except  by  evaporation  of  water ; 
and  if  so,  what  became  of  the  thirteen  lbs.  of  meat  which  were  said  to 
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be  gained  by  the  gas-roasting  at  Greenwich?  It  did  not  fly  away  as 
meat,  it  did  not  ooze  out  as  dripping,  nor  as  osmazome,  for  there  was 
less  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter ; and  therefore  I should  con- 
clude that  it  was  dissipated  as  vapour  or  water,  leaving  the  meat  in 
this  case  done  thoroughly,  while  that  from  the  gas-roaster  must,  I 
should  fancy,  have  been  rather  under-done.  In  order  to  try  this 
experiment  properly,  it  requires  the  superintendence  of  a person  not 
interested  in  the  success  of  either  plan,  and  who  has  not  been  pre- 
viously biassed,  so  that  he  would,  as  far  as  possible,  permit  both  sets 
of  joints  to  be  cooked  to  the  same  degree;  and  when  this  is  done,  I 
believe,  from  theoretical  principles  as  well  as  practical  experience,  that 
the  result  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  But  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  gas  I have  no  doubt,  as  I am  persuaded  that 
it  is  quite  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  advocates, 
and  with  this  great  advantage,  that  the  dripping  and  gravy  are  quite 
clear , and  free  from  cinders  or  dust . So  that  there  is,  practically,  not 
the  slightest  loss  in  this  kind  of  roasting. 

7 3.  Table  showing  the  Loss  per  Cent,  by  the  various  Joints  in 
Boasting  and  Baking  : — 

Roasting  with  gas 

Baking  in  Count  Eumford’s  oven 

Bo.  in  common  oven  

Roasting  beef  before  tire 
Bo.  shoulders  of  mutton 

Bo.  loins  

Bo.  necks  ... 

Bo.  sirloins  and  ribs,  beef 
Bo.  legs  and  shoulders,  mutton 
Bo.  lamb  ...  ...  .» 

Bo.  poultry 

I The  loss,  as  stated  by  Tilloeh,  agrees  very  closely  with  experiments 
| made  by  myself.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  dripping  and 
! gravy,  the  calculation  being  based  on  the  difference  in  the  weight 
j before  and  after  roasting. 

74.  A Knowledge  of  the  Time  Required  for  Boasting  is  very 
I essential  to  the  cook ; and  in  cooking  for  parties  she  should  be  careful 

to  put  her  meat  down  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  second  course,  not  for 
the  first,  which  usually  occupies  about  ten  minutes.  Nevertheless  in 
such  cases  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  meat  done  a little  too  soon, 
and  to  keep  it  hot  before  the  fire,  rather  than  to  have  to  send  it  up 
under*  done.  The  precise  time  occupied  in  roasting  each  article  will 
come  better  under  the  next  section  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  a quarter 


100  lbs.  lose 
...  (Soyer)  21*  lbs. 

(do.)  27*  „ 

...  (Tilloeh)  30  „ 

...  (do.)  32  „ 

...  (do.)  31*  „ 

...  (do.)  35*  „ 

(do.)  32*  „ 

...  (Donovan)  19*  „ 
...  (do.)  24f  „ 

...  (do.)  22*  „ 

...  (do.)  20  „ 
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of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of  meat  is  the  proper  allowance,  adding  a 
little  for  large  joints,  and  taking  off  in  the  same  way  for  small  ones. 
It  is  better  in  roasting  joints  of  any  size  to  lay  them  in  the  dripping- 
pan  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  so  as  to  warm  through  before  beginning 
to  time  them.  Many  cooks  also  at  this  time  sprinkle  them  over  with 
salt,  and  I think  with  great  advantage. 

To  Make  Gravy. 

75.  Gravy  is  always  made  after  the  meat  is  taken  up,  except  when 
what  is  called  “made-gravy”  is  intended  to  be  used,  as  for  game  and 
poultry,  in  which  there  is  no  osmazome  pressed  out  in  the  roasting, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  make  it  of  in  the  dripping-pan.  With 
mutton,  beef,  and  butcher’s  meat  generally,  after  the  meat  is  taken  up, 
so  as  to  liberate  the  dripping-pan,  the  fat  in  that  vessel  is  poured  off, 
and  then  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  put  into  it,  and  thoroughly 
washed  over  its  surface  by  moving  it  horizontally  with  a little  dexterity, 
leaving  it  in  while  the  spit,  skewers,  &c.,  are  being  removed,  after 
which  the  water,  now  become  gravy,  is  poured  into  the  dish  contain- 
ing the  meat,  and  is  often  of  very  excellent  quality,  depending  greatly 
upon  the  manipulations  of  the  cook  and  the  age  of  the  meat. 

Basting. 

76.  Basting  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  requisites  for  roasting, 
and  it  is  for  want  of  its  being  properly  done  that  roast  joints  are  so 
constantly  spoiled.  In  fat  meats,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  their 
own  dripping,  after  it  has  run  into  the  well  of  the  pan,  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  purpose ; but  in  poultry,  veal,  and  game  there  is  nothing 
coming  out  which  will  serve,  and  they  must  be  basted  either  with 
plain  butter  ( good  salt  or  potted),  mutton  or  bee  f dripping , water  and  sail, 
milky  melted-butter , or  sometimes  with  cider,  ale , or  wine. 

Dredging* 

77.  Dredging  is  another  item  connected  with  roasting,  and  requires 
a tin  box  with  a perforated  lid,  called  a dredger,  This  usually  holds 
wheat-flour ; but  for  some  joints,  &c.,  this  is  mixed  with  grated  bread, 
or  dried  herbs , or  grated  lemon  or  orange-peel.  The  dredger  is  shaken 
over  the  roast  at  short  intervals,  so  that  its  contents  remain  on  the 
surface,  and  form  with  the  fat  oozing  out  a kind  of  coating , which  is 
sometimes  intentionally  made  very  thick,  as  for  hare;  but  these 
coatings  are  not  now  so  common,  or  fashionable  either,  as  they 
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formerly  were,  when  every  kind  of  roast  was  sent  to  table  covered 
with  a thick  brown  crust — whereas  now  a pale  brown  is  the  usual 
colour,  clear  of  all  flour. 

To  Prevent  Burning  by  Paper  or  Paste. 

78.  Paper  is  often  wrapped  or  skewered  over  the  fat  to  prevent  its 
wasting  away,  as  in  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  or  on  both  sides 
of  the  haunch  of  mutton  or  venison.  For  these  last  also  a paste  is 
often  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  applied  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
when  the  joint  is  first  put  down.  Whether  the  paper  or  paste  is  used, 
it  is  only  suffered  to  remain  on  until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  finish- 
ing, when  it  is  removed,  and  the  surface  allowed  to  assume  a delicate 
light-brown,  without  any  great  loss  of  substance.  In  this  is  the  great 
art  of  roasting  to  perfection,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day* 

79.  The  directions  for  roasting  the  several  joints,  &c.,  embrace  the 
exceptional  and  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  each  kind.  It  will  he 
understood  that  the  general  principles  described  in  the  last  section 
apply  to  them  all ; but  that  superadded  to  them  are  also  some  other 
points,  which  differ  in  each,  more  or  less,  and  require  attention  to 
give  to  each  dish  its  characteristic  appearance  and  flavour,  as  is  usual 
in  this  country. 

Larding. 

80.  Larding  consists  in  the  introduction  of  thin  and  narrow  pieces 
of  ham  or  bacon  into  poultry  and  meats  naturally  somewhat  dry  and 
devoid  of  flavour.  Indeed  whatever  roast  or  stewed  dish  is  usually 
eaten  with  these  additions,  is  improved  by  their  introduction  into  its 
substance  by  means  of  the  larding-needle.  Thus  veal,  turkeys,  fowls, 
and  rabbits  may  all  be  larded  with  advantage,  and  roasted  or  stewed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 

81.  A Larding-needle  is  merely  a short  thick  needle,  with  a 
spring  opening  or  slit  instead  of  an  eye,  so  that  a narrow  slip  of  bacon 
may  be  introduced — just  as  a penholder  is  inserted  in  a steel  pen. 
Charged  with  this  larding,  the  needle  is  passed  through  a pinched-up 
portion  of  flesh,  and  having  inserted  it  so  that  its  two  ends  project, 
the  slit  of  the  needle  is  opened  and  liberates  its  charge.  These  pieces 
of  bacon  are  inserted  in  regular  order,  and  at  intervals  of  about  an 
inch,  in  the  breast  of  a turkey,  a fowl,  or  in  the  substance  of  veal,  &c.; 
after  which  the  article  is  considered  larded,  and  is  ready  for  being 
dressed. 
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Sect.  6. — Oven-roasting. 

82.  In  Common  Baking  and  Oven-roasting  (by  which  latter  name 
cooking  in  ventilated  ovens  is  called),  the  meat  is  always  prepared  as 
in  the  last  section,  except  that  it  is  not  spitted,  but  put  in  a dish 
supported  upon  an  iron  wire  frame,  which  suspends  it  from  the  bottom. 

The  dripping-pan  should  be  fixed  upon  another  pan  filled  with  hot 
water,  from  which  the  steam  has  the  power  of  escaping ; this  is  very 
important,  as  it  prevents  the  peculiar  flavour  often  given  to  the  meats 
by  the  iron  oven,  and  the  meat  requires  less  basting.  In  gas-ovens, 
the  space  is  purposely  made  large  enough  to  suspend  a joint  from  the 
top,  and,  as  the  jets  are  all  round  it,  the  process  is  very  evenly  con- 
ducted, and  hence  arises  its  economy.  M.  Soyer  has  invented  a very 
simple  open  frame-work  of  wire,  which  lies  upon  a deep  tin  or 
earthenware  dish,  in  two  stages,  and  supports  a joint  together  with  a 
dish  of  potatoes,  so  that  these  may  be  baked  upon  it,  while  a Yorkshire 
pudding  is  also  baked  in  the  dish  beneath.  As  the  meat  is  raised 
above  the  potatoes,  and  these  again  are  above  the  pudding,  dripping 
falls  upon  both.  It  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  poor  man’s  means 
of  comfort.  VVlien  these  joints  are  sent  to  the  public  bakehouse,  the 
baker  knows  Tiow  long  they  will  take ; but  if  baked  at  home  the  time 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  for  roasting,  depending,  how- 
ever, partly  upon  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Sucking  pig,  leg  of  pork,  and 
perhaps  beef  or  veal,  are  nearly  as  good  baked  as  roasted ; but  baked 
mutton,  lamb,  game,  and  poultry,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  these 
articles  when  properly  roasted. 


CHAP.  Y.— THE  BOILING,  STEAMING,  AND  STEWING  OF  ANIMAL 
FOOD. 

Sect.  1. — General  Observations. 

83.  In  comparing  roasting  with  boiling  at  page  32,  I have  observed 
that  though  the  latter  appears  to  be  a more  simple  process,  it  is  not 
so  in  reality,  because  it  requires  a greater  advance  in  the  mechanical 
arts  to  procure  the  saucepan  or  pot  in  which  the  water  must  be  con- 
tained, But,  in  the  present  day,  in  comparing  roasting  and  boiling, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  former  requires  much  more  art  and  ex- 
perience than  the  latter ; and  every  one’s  experience  will  recall  to  his 
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memory  more  instances  of  spoiled  roasted  articles  than  of  boiled  meats 
injured  in  the  same  way. 

Sect.  2. — Utensils. 

84.  The  utensils  for  boiling  meat  and  poultry  are  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  round  or  oval  saucepans  of  various  sizes,  which  are 
better  lined  with  enamel,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Where 
a large  oval  pot  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  a number  of 
things  together,  a net  of  twine  is  very  useful  to  keep  each  separate ; 
and,  for  boiling  white  meats,  in  that  case  a cloth  must  be  wrapped 
round  them.  A trivet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  will  also  be 
useful  for  large  joints,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  burning.  Stew- 
pans  and  steamers  will  be  described  under  the  sections  devoted  to 
stewing  and  steaming.  Large  iron  spoons  and  skimmers  complete 
the  list. 

Sect.  3. — General  Principles  of  Boiling. 

85.  As  in  roasting,  so  in  the  process  now  under  discussion,  the 
principal  effect  is  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  and  the  rendering 
tender  of  the  fibrous  membranes.  This  makes  the  whole  much  more 
digestible ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  dissolving  out  into  the  water  of 
the  saline  matters,  as  well  as  the  soluble  gelatine  and  albumen,  there 

i would  be  a superiority  in  boiling  over  roasting  in  every  respect.  But 
from  their  occurrence  it  follows  that  unless  the  liquor  is  used  with  the 
meat,  there  is  a want  of  these  essential  ingredients;  so  that  a person 
fed  upon  boiled  meat  alone,  with  bread  and  potatoes,  and  none  of  the 
I broth,  would  speedily  lose  health  and  strength.  The  plan  recom- 
mended by  Liebig,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  juices  by  rapidly 
coagulating  the  albumen  on  the  surface,  answers  well  in  point  of 
economy,  the  saving  being  fully  two  or  three  per  cent. ; but  I do  not 
believe  that  the  meat  so  treated  is  quite  so  tender.  His  plan  is  to 
| immerse  the  meat  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  After 
this,  lower  the  temperature  down  to  that  which  will  not  scald  the 
hand,  either  by  the  simple  addition  of  cold  water,  or  by  first  abstract- 
ing sufficient  boiling  water  to  allow  of  its  being  poured  in.  After  this, 
the  boiling  is  carried  on  at  a slow  simmer  until  the  meat  is  done.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  water  boiled  rapidly  acts  more  energetically 
upon  the  meat  than  when  boiled  more  slowly;  for  though  it  never 
! rises  above  212  degrees,  yet  it  gives  out  a much  greater  quantity  of 
heat  in  a given  time,  and  consequently,  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
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meat  much  more  quickly.  Water  is  kept  at  a certain  temperature  in 
boiling,  because  whatever  articles  are  raised  above  that  temperature 
are  converted  into  steam  and  escape ; but  meat  in  it  is  not  capable  of 
being  converted  into  steam,  and  in  water  thus  rapidly  boiled  it  is 
capable  of  being  raised  above  the  boiling  degree,  or  212  degrees,  and 
if  not  thus  raised,  it  is  much  more  quickly  heated,  because  it  receives 
the  superfluous  temperature  of  a greater  mass  of  steam  given  off  in 
the  bubbles  accompanying  the  “galloping”  process.  It  has  been 
observed,  under  the  head  of  Roasting,  at  page  41,  that,  independently 
of  the  watery  particles  flying  off  by  steam,  the  loss  in  that  process  is 
solely  from  the  fat  and  gravy  which  drop  into  the  dripping-pan,  and 
which  ought  to  be  collected  and  saved ; but  in  boiling  there  is  nearly 
as  much  dissolved  in  the  liquor  in  which  the  boiling  takes  place,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  According  to  Mr.  Tilloch,  whose  experiments 
are  corroborated  by  my  own  on  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  scale, 
the  loss  by  boiling  is  as  follows : — 


Beef  in  boiling  loses 



in  100  lb.  26}  lb. 

Legs  of  mutton  ... 

...  ... 

„ 

21}  „ 

Boiling  salt  beef  (Donovan) 

t» 

15  „ 

„ Legs  of  mutton 

(do.) 

n 

10  „ 

„ Hams 

(do.) 

»i 

12}  „ 

„ Salt  pork 

(do.)  ...  .M 

M 

10}  „ 

„ Bacon 

(do.) 

ti 

0}  „ 

„ Turkeys 

(do.) 

it 

16  „ 

„ Chicken 

(do.) 

„ 

13}  „ 

Donovan’s  estimate  is  here  pretty  correct,  except  in  reference  to  the 
legs  of  mutton,  which  certainly  lose  more  than  10  per  cent. ; and,  I 
believe,  fully  what  is  stated  on  Tilloch’s  authority,  namely,  21^  per 
cent. 

86.  In  comparing  Boiling,  therefore,  with  roasting,  there  is  an 
apparent  gain,  according  to  Tilloch’s  experiments,  of  about  10  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  boiling  mutton,  and,  according  to  Donovan’s,  of  14j 
per  cent  in  legs  of  mutton,  and  about  14  per  cent,  in  poultry.  But 
then  it  must  be  recollected,  that  100  lbs.  of  roasted  meat  will  produce 
about  ten  lbs.  of  good  dripping,  and  also  a pound  or  two  of  good 
gravy,  neither  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  boiling  process  when 
the  liquor  is  not'used ; consequently  it  is  imperative  that  this  should 
be  saved,  and  employed  in  some  way,  if  this  kind  of  cookery  is  to  be 
considered  more  economical  than  roasting,  for  otherwise  the  loss  in 
dripping  will  counterbalance  the  saving  in  other  respects.  If  the 
boilings  are  wasted,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  at  least  20  per  ceDt, 
of  good  useful  matter  in  the  shape  of  the  fat  (which,  by  the  way,  i3 
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Fig.  123. — Pigeon  (roast).  Fig.  124. — Wild  Duck  (roast). 

,,  125. — Turkey  (boiled).  ,,  126. — Fowl  (boiled). 

„ 127.— Goose  (boiled).  „ 128.— Rabbit,  (a,  trussed  or 

boiling  in  the  London  mode  ; b , in  the  country  mode.) 
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always  to  a certain  extent  mixed  up  with  scum  in  boiling,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  useless),  and  of  the  dissolved  gelatine,  albumen,  and 
salts.  The  gelatine  and  saline  matter  may  be  saved  in  solution,  and 
when  not  too  salt,  as  in  boiling  salt  meats,  it  may  be  made  into  good 
soup  ; but  the  albumen  and  fat  are  skimmed  off  during  the  boiling,  and 
they  are  not  easily  cooked  up  into  any  useful  article  of  food.  Here, 
as  in  all  kinds  of  cookery,  the  chief  art  in  point  of  economy  consists 
in  making  use  of  every  part  of  the  food  which  is  fitted  to  support  life ; 
by  imparting  proper  and  wholesome  nourishment,  and  a variety  in  the 
regular  routine,  the  boiling  process  is  quite  capable  of  effecting  all  the 
purposes  of  the  cook,  when  conducted  with  the  provisions  here  men- 
tioned and  insisted  upon. 

Sect.  4. — Directions  and  Modes  of  Trussing  for  Boiling. 

87.  Turkeys,  -Guinea-fowls,  and  Bowls,  are  all  trussed  in  the 
same  way  for  boiling,  the  heads  being  removed  as  for  roasting.  The 
legs  are  pulled  off  also  in  a similar  way,  but  very  close  to  the  joint, 
and  the  breast-bone  depressed.  The  legs  are  then  gradually  insinua- 
ted under  the  skin,  and  when  there  the  wings  are  secured  through  the 
legs  to  the  body  (see  Jigs.  125  and  126).  Lastly,  a sufficient  quantity 
of  stuffing  is  introduced  into  the  neck  of  turkeys  and  guinea-fowls,  but 
not  in  common  fowls.  They  should  all  be  boiled  according  to  Liebig’s 
method,  by  putting  them  in  boiling  water  and  then  cooling  it  down 
(see  par.  85).  The  allowance  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound, 
reckoning  from  the  time  the  water  boils,  is  about  that  required.  The 
boiling  should  be  very  slow,  and  the  water  should  be  constantly  skim- 
med. Bacon,  ham,  or  tongue,  always  accompany  these  articles ; and 
oyster  or  bread  sauce,  with  good  gravy. 

To  Boil  and  Truss  Geese  and  Ducks. 

88.  Geese  and  Ducks  are  sometimes  boiled.  They  are  then 
trussed  as  for  roasting,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  turkeys, 
with  or  without  a stuffing  of  sage  and  onions,  and  served  with  onion 
sauce  and  gravy.  (Fig.  127.) 

To  Truss  and  Boil  Rabbits, 

89.  Rabbits  should  be  well  washed  for  boiling,  and,  if  very  bloody 
at  the  shoulder,  they  should  be  treated  as  described  for  hare  at  (&), 
par.  79.  Truss  them  with  the  heads  brought  back  against  the  right 
side  (see  Jig . 128),  then  boil.  They  are  best  when  dropped  into  boil- 
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in#  water,  which  should  be  kept  gently  boiling  and  well  skimmed  for 
half  an  hour,  or  rather  better.  They  are  generally  covered  with  onion 
sauce,  or  with  white  sauce.  Sometimes  a sauce  is  made  with  the 
livers  chopped  and  mixed  with  fine  herbs. 

General  Directions  for  Boiling  Joints. 

90.  In  all  joints  the  plan  of  boiling  suggested  by  Liebig  is  the  most 
economical,  and  also  the  best  in  point  of  flavour,  though,  as  I before 
observed,  not  quite  so  well  calculated  to  make  it  tender.  For  the 
mode  recommended  here,  see  par.  85.  In  the  directions  appended  to 
each  joint  the  time  is  generally  in  accordance  with  the  quarter-of-an- 
hour  calculation. 

Sect.  5.  -The  Steaming  of  Meat,  &c. 

91.  In  this  method  the  meat  is  placed  in  a kettle,  with  a valve  to 
it,  and  without  water.  Steam  is  introduced;  and  according  to  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  will  be  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  steamed. 
If  there  is  no  valve,  it  will  not  rise  above  212  degrees ; but  with  a very 
slight  weight  upon  a common  metal  plug  it  soon  rises  to  240  degrees, 
or  even  higher.  There  is  much  less  waste  in  this  way,  both  of  heat 
and  of  the  juices  of  the  meat ; and  in  point  of  economy,  therefore,  the 
plan  is  a very  good  one.  In  the  London  eating-houses,  dinners  for  a 
hundred  people,  or  even  more,  are  cooked  at  one  fire  by  the  aid  of 
ovens  and  steam-boilers,  and  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  a third 
or  half  a ton  of  coals  weekly.  The  steam-kettles  may  be  placed  at 
any  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  (see  Jig.  68,  f f f)  ; and  the  pipes 
being  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  the  steam  is  either  admitted  at  the 
full  or  partially,  and  under  pressure  or  not,  a waste-pipe  being  also 
fitted.  Vegetables  steamed  in  this  way  are  particularly  tender,  but 
not  of  quite  so  good  a colour  as  in  boiling. 

92.  When  it  is  desirable  to  boil  water  by  steam  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking,  as  for  some  vegetables,  soups,  &c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill 
any  of  the  above  steam-kettles  with  water,  and  then  turn  on  the  steam 
as  usual.  The  water  is  soon  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then 
acts  exactly  as  if  placed  upon  an  ordinary  fire. 

93.  In  the  old-fashioned  Steamer  a vessel  is  placed  upon  another, 
fitting  tightly  into  it.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel  being  perfora- 
ted with  holes,  the  steam  passes  through  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
if  admitted  by  a pipe  ; but  the  objection  is  that  the  condensed  steam, 
and  the  other  juices  of  the  vegetables,  &c.,  cooked  in  the  steamer,  arc 
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very  apt  to  return  into  the  lower  vessel,  and  injure  the  flavour  of  its 
contents.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  potatoes,  which  are  thought  by 
many  people  to  be  better  when  steamed  than  when  boiled  in  water. 

Sect.  6. — The  Principles  of  Stewing. 

94.  Under  this  head  is  comprised  slowly-boiled  or  stewed  meats, 
served  with  their  gravy,  and  generally  flavoured  with  vegetables  of 
some  kind.  The  chief  art  here  is  to  keep  down  the  temperature,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  hardening  of  the  fibres,  and  too  rapid  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  by  heat.  Por  this  purpose  the  meat  is  put  into  cold  water, 
and  it  is  very  gradually  raised  to  a very  low  boiling  point- — what  is 
called  a ^ -gallop  M never  being  permitted. 

95.  The  Utensils  are  merely  stewpans  of  suitable  sizes,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  heated  by  steam-pipes.  Stewpans  are  now  almost 
always  rather  shallow  vessels,  or  saucepans  of  enamelled  iron,  or  some- 
times of  block-tin  or  tinned  copper ; and  they  are  either  heated  on  a 
hot-plate,  or  kept  a proper  distance  from  an  ordinary  fire,  or  placed 
in  a water-bath. 

96.  The  various  receipts  hereafter  given,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
nourishing  and  of  good  flavour,  and  in  point  of  economy  will  go  further 
than  any  other  dishes  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a great  many 
cases,  in  order  to  improve  -the  flavour,  the  meat  is  either  roasted  or 
fried  before  it  is  stewed. 


CHAP.  YI.— FRYING  OR  SAUTEING,  BROILING,  TOASTING,  AND 
BRAISING  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Sect.  1. — Frying  or  Sauteing. 

97.  This  method  of  cooking  is  universally  adopted  among  all 
classes,  and  in  all  nations  where  iron  vessels  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
French  sautt is  nothing  more  than  their  method  of  frying,  but  carried 
out  with  rather  more  care  than  usual.  Whether  in  French  or  English 
cookery,  however,  frying  is  boiling  in  oil  or  fat ; the  chief  difference* 
being,  that  in  our  country  only  a little  of  this  material  is  put  into  a shal- 
low pan,  while  in  France  they  half  fill  a somewhat  deep  iron  vessel  with 
oil  or  lard,  and  when  this  is  hot  enough  they  immerse  the  article  to 
be  fried  in  the  oil  till  sufficiently  brown.  In  French  kitchens  a vessel 
is  set  apart  to  receive  this  oil  from  day  to  day,  and  the  same  quantity 
serves  for  months  together  by  straining  it  through  a sieve — so  that 
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none  is  lost  excepting  that  which  is  absorbed  by  the  food  in  the  pro- 
cess. In  point  of  economy,  therefore,  the  French  beat  us  here,  as  in 
our  method  the  fat  left  in  the  pan  is  seldom  preserved  till  the  next 
time,  but  it  goes  into  a wrash-tub  or  some  other  .waste  receptacle. 
Besides  this  loss,  there  is  a still  greater  one  occasioned  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  frying  is  conducted.  In  the  French  plan  the  fat  or  oil  is 
first  heated  to  such  a temperature  that  it  will  convert  water  into 
steam  directly  a drop  falls  upon  it,  making  it  “ spit,”  as  the  cooks  say. 
At  this  stage  the  meat,  or  other  article,  is  immersed,  by  which  a coat- 
ing of  coagulated  albumen  is  immediately  made,  soon  to  be  partially 
carbonized  or  browned,  but  so  rapidly  formed  that  scarcely  any  juice 
is  allowed  to  escape,  and  therefore  the  nourishing  particles  are  not 
wasted ; and,  as  the  whole  is  immersed,  the  action  is  simultaneous  on 
all  sides.  Contrast  this  with  the  English  method,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  here,  as  soon  as  the  lard  is  melted,  the  steak  or  other  article  is  put 
into  the  pan,  which  is  soon  raised  to  a very  high  temperature,  and 
contracts  the  fibrinous  matter  on  the  lower  side,  squeezing  the  gravy  out 
on  the  upper , from  which  it  may  be  seen  to  ooze  in  a full  stream;  and 
it  is  not  until  it  is  turned  downwards  that  this  is  at  all  checked.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  not  only  is  there  a great  wraste  of  nutritious 
matter,  but  the  lard  is  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  good  gravy, 
which  is  so  rich  that  it  is  generally  mixed  with  a little  flour  and  spice, 
and  eaten  with  the  steaks.  It  is  from  this  custom  that  the  French  do 
not  understand  dressing  a beefsteak  in  the  English  fashion ; but  when 
frying  it  they  do  it  to  perfection  in  every  respect  but  the  gravy,  which, 
being  deficient  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  is  supplied  by  some 
sauce  or  other  poured  over  it.  A broiled  steak  they  can  accomplish 
if  they  can  get  the  meat;  but  beef  in  Paris  fit  for  such  a process  is 
rather  rare.  Hence  it  is  that  for  steaks,  w'hen  they  are  to  be  fried, 
the  English  method  is  really  to  be  preferred ; w'hile  for  every  other 
operation  done  in  the  frying-pan,  the  French  plan  will  be  found  vastly 
superior,  especially  for  fish,  missolles,  fritters,  and  every  dish  which  is 
required  to  be  served  dry , as  this  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  they 
are  completely  immersed  in  boiling  butter,  lard,  or  oil. 

98.  The  Frying-pan  should  be,  in  some  measure,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  article  to  be  fried,  especially  on  the  English  plan ; but 
for  the  French  method,  one  large  enough  for  a full-sized  sole  will 
equally  serve  for  a sprat  or  a single  cutlet.  The  English  frying-pan  is 
generally  round  and  shallow,  that  is,  about  two  inches  deep.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  pan  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
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fitted  with  a lining  of  open  wire-work  ; so  that,  when  sufficiently  done, 
the  article  or  articles  may  be  raised  out  of  the  fat,  and  suffered  to 
drain  for  a few  seconds,  without  which  they  will  be  oily  and  gross, 
while  with  it  they  become  crisp,  and  so  free  from  grease  that  they  do 
not  even  soil  a napkin  when  in  contact  with  it.  The  metal  is  iron, 
and  the  bottom  should  be  tolerably  thick  (see  figs.  131  and  132). 

99.  Fat  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  frying,  and  it.  may  be  either 
olive-oily  or  lardy  or  bacon- faty  or  clarified  dripping , or  suet,  or  butter , or 
even  the  shimmings  of  the  stock-pot.  Olive-oil  requires  great  care  in 
its  use,  being  very  apt  to  burn,  and  not  answering  the  purposes  of 
English  frying : but  for  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  fish,  or  indeed  for 
any  kind  of  sautes  (see  par.  97),  oil  is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  in 
the  frying-pan  to  great  advantage.  Lard  and  Butter  answer  well 
for  any  purpose,  as  do  suet  and  dripping,  or  even  the  skimmings  when 
clarified,  the  proper  mode  of  doing  which  will  be  given  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

To  Clarify  Dripping,  Lard,  and  Suet. 

100.  To  Clarify  Dripping  or  Skimmings,  put  either  into  a clean 
saucepan  over  a stove,  hot  plate,  or  small  fire.  Melt  it  very  slowly, 
and  skim  till  quite  clear  at  the  upper  part ; let  it  just  boil  for  a second, 
then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  let  it  get  cold.  There  will  always 
be  more  or  less  watery  gravy  at  the  bottom ; but  the  upper  part  will 
be  clear  fat,  free  from  admixture  with  any  other  matter,  and  quite 
good  enough  for  any  ordinary  fryings,  or  for  basting  meat. 

101.  To  Clarify  Lard  or  Suet. — The  kidney-fat  of  either  animal 
must  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  must  then  be  put  into  a water- 
bath,  or  in  a cool  oven,  or  on  a very  cool  hot-plate  or  stove ; the 
slightest  increase  of  temperature  more  than  sufficient  to  liquefy  the 
fat  gives  a taste  of  burning,  which  is  not  pleasant.  If  there  is  no 

: water-bath  at  hand,  an  earthenware  jar  immersed  in  a saucepan  of 
i water,  and  covered  over  with  a saucepan-lid,  answers  all  the  purpose. 

! Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  process  must  be  very  slow,  as  the  cells 
in  which  the  fat  lies  take  a long  time  to  empty  themselves.  When 
the  lumps  have  shrunk  almost  to  nothing,  strain  the  whole  through  a 
sieve,  and  increase  the  heat  a little  for  the  remaining  portion ; the 
water-bath  not  being  sufficient  to  extract  all  the  fat.  Keep  this  last 
J part  separate,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  frying,  and  not  for  pastry.  Tie 
down  the  jar  when  cold,  and  either  suet  or  lard  will  then  keep  a long 
time. 
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Management  of  the  Fire. 

102.  The  fire  for  frying  should  be  clear  of  black  coals,  and  conse- 
quently of  blaze,  but  only  just  burnt  up  ; and  there  should  be  a good 
light  above,  for  the  cook  to  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  progress  of  her 
cookery.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to  set  fire  to  the  fat. 

Directions  for  Frying. 

1 03.  In  Frying,  first  heat  the  pan  and  the  fat  in  it  (whether  on  the 
English  or  French  plan)  till  it  has  ceased  to  hiss  or  u spit,”  and  will 
immediately  turn  brown  a small  piece  of  bread.  Then  either  put  the 
article  in  on  the  bottom,  and  turn  it  as  soon  as  the  under-side  is 
brown,  turning  it  back  again  to  complete  the  process.  Many  articles 
are  put  into  the  frying-pan  without  any  preparation  beyond  reducing 
them  to  a proper  thickness ; but  others  are  coated  with  bread-crumb, 
which  is  made  to  adhere  by  white  of  egg.  In  the  French  plan  there 
is  little  or  no  necessity  for  turning,  and  after  introducing  the  wire- 
lining, and  properly  heating  the  fat,  the  article  to  be  fried  is  smoothly 
dropped  in,  and  suffered  to  remain  quietly  until  it  is  quite  brown 
enough,  when  it  is  removed  by  the  wire-lining,  and  drained  oyer  the 
pan  for  about  half  a minute.  In  any  case  where  bread-crumb  is  used, 
and  especially  in  frying  fish,  the  oil  or  fat  remaining  should  be  im- 
bibed either  by  blotting-paper  or  a clean  white  cloth,  changing  these 
until  they  are  not  stained ; but  if  the  oil  or  fat  is  hot  enough,  it  runs 
off  so  completely  while  in  the  wire  that  nothing  is  left  behind. 

Sect.  2. — Broiling. 

104.  Broiling  differs  from  frying,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  addition 
of  oil  or  fat ; and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  direct  radiation  of 
heat  from  a clear  fire,  the  broiling  articles  being  supported  over  it  by 
a gridiron.  As  a necessary  consequence,  the  gravy  will  ooze  out  from 
the  upper  side,  and  is  generally  lost  by  falling  into  the  fire.  This  may 
partially  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a particular  gridiron,  which  will 
presently  be  described. 

The  Ordinary  Gridiron. 

105.  The  ordinary  gridiron  is  merely  a square  frame  of  iron,  with 
cross  bars  of  the  same.  An  improvement  upon  this  consists  in  making 
the  upper  surface  of  these  bars  concave  or  grooved,  and  all  termi- 
nating in  a hollow  in  the  handle,  so  as  to  save  a little  of  that  rich 
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gravy  which  would  otherwise  fall  into  the  fire.  In  theory  this  is  very 
pretty,  but  in  practice  there  is  not  much  gain,  as  the  bars  do  not  bear 
a very  large  relative  proportion  to  the  open  spaces  between,  and  con- 
sequently they  do  not  catch  a great  deal  of  the  gravy.  Before  using  a 
gridiron,  it  should  be  clean,  and  the  upper  surface  should  he  well 
greased  with  lard  or  dripping,  to  prevent  its  sticking;  and  it  should 
be  set  slanting  downwards  towards  the  hand  of  the  cook.  A Pair  of 
Steak -tongs  are  required  for  really-artistic  broiling,  but  most  ordi- 
nary cooks  are  content  with  the  common  fork. 

106.  The  Fire  for  Broiling  must  be  very  clear,  and  free  from 
smoke  or  flame.  Charcoal,  coke,  or  wood  is  the  best ; but  good  coals, 
at  a certain  stage,  answer  every  purpose.  A little  salt  thrown  on  the 
fire  makes  it  burn  much  more  clearly,  and  frees  it  from  smoke. 

Directions  for  Broiling. 

107.  In  broiling,  after  heating  and  larding  the  gridiron,  put  on  the 
steak,  chop,  or  other  article,  and  continually  turn  it  every  half-minute, 
moving  it  gently  all  the  time,  to  avoid  the  marks  left  by  the  bars  if 
suffered  to  remain  still.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  judge  of  the  time  when 
it  is  sufficiently  done,  especially  as  different  people  have  such  very 
different  ideas  of  the  proper  degree  of  dressing.  Nothing  but  experi- 
ence, and  ascertaining  whether  they  are  liked  well-done  or  under- 
done, will  ensure  satisfaction.  When  the  concave  enamelled  gridiron 
is  used,  a little  gravy  of  good  flavour  may  be  served ; but,  otherwise, 
either  the  steak  or  chop  must  be  eaten  plain,  or  a made-gravy  must  be 
prepared  beforehand.  It  is  usual  to  dredge  broiled  articles  with  salt 
and  pepper  mixed,  and  sometimes  having  a little  mushroom  powder 
added  to  them. 

Sect.  3. — Toasting  Meats,  &c. 

108.  Chops,  kidneys,  pigeons,  &c.,  may  be  done  very  effectually 
and  nicely  before  the  fire  in  a small  Dutch  oven  or  hanging  oven. 
(See  par.  52,  and  fig.  112.)  They  require  occasional  turning  and 
basting  ; and  the  process  is  certainly  more  like  roasting  than  frying  or 
broiling. 

Sect.  4. — Braising. 

109.  Braising  is  only  a very  elaborate  method  of  baking  or  broiling, 
which  has  been  introduced  from  France  into  this  country  of  late  years. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  air-tight  oven,  placed  on  a stove,  with  a braising-iron 
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on  the  top,  so  that  the  heat  descends  as  well  as  ascends,  and  yet  it  is 
so  graduated  that  it  does  not  cause  much  of  the  steam  to  escape. 
Although  considered  a French  novelty,  it  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  old  English  “jugging,”  in  which  a hare  is  placed  in  a jar,  covered 
over  closely,  and  then  deposited  in  an  oven,  by  which  the  same  kind 
of  heat  is  communicated;  and  I fully  believe  there  is  no  cook  who 
could  tell  a braised  turkey  done  in  the  most  artistic  way,  from  another 
deposited  in  a braising-pan  and  then  placed  in  an  oven  at  the  required 
temperature.  All  the  old  receipts  for  -stewing  in  covered  pans  in  the 
oven  depend  upon  the  same  principle ; that  is,  that  the  article  to  be 
stewed  should  nearly  fill  the  dish  or  jar,  and  should  in  that  state,  with 
very  little  but  its  own  juice,  be  submitted  to  a low  diy  heat,  with  closed 
doors,  to  obviate  the  loss  by  evaporation.  A braising-pan  is  certainly 
a most  convenient  mode  of  carrying  out  the  process,  either  with  or 
without  the  oven,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  it. 


CHAP.  VII.— ON  THE  COOKING  OF  FISH  BY  BOILING,  FRYING,  &C. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

110.  The  Various  Kinds  of  Fish,  with  their  seasons,  and  the  best 
modes  of  procuring  them,  as  well  as  their  ordinary  prices,  will  be 
found  given  at  length  in  the  Economical  Housekeeper . 

To  Clean  Fish. 

111.  In  cleaning  fish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  gills,  and 
slit  open  the  belly  to  take  out  the  intestines,  liver,  &c.,  using  plenty  of 
fresh  water;  but  if  the  fishmonger  does  not  perform  his  duty,  fish  is 
seldom  very  nicely  cleaned ; but  in  great  towns  it  is  washed  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual  watering  diminishes 
in  flavour.  When  quite  clean,  if  to  be  boiled,  a table-spoonful  of  salt 
and  two  of  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water  to  give  firmness. 
Turbot,  cod,  whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far  better  if  rubbed  over  with 
salt,  and  kept  a day ; and,  if  it  is  not  very  hot  weather,  they  will  be 
good  for  two  days.  Fresh  water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and 
taste,  to  take  off  which  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after  it  is  nicely 
cleaned ; or,  if  of  a size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same ; then  dry, 
and  dress  it. 
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Utensils. 

112.  For  Boiling  Small  Fish,  saucepans  or  fish-kettles  of  various 
sizes  are  required;  and  for  large  and  long  fish,  like  salmon  and  turbot, 
a full-sized  kettle  called  a turbot-kettle,  of  tin,  is  the  proper  article, 
containing  a false  bottom  perforated  with  holes  to  lift  the  fish  out  with 
in  order  to  avoid  breaking  it  (see  figs.  133  and  134).  For  frying  or 
broiling  fish,  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  the  ordinary  frying-pans  and 
gridirons.  (See  pars.  98  and  105.) 

To  Boil  Fish. 

113.  After  cleaning  and  adding  salt  and  vinegar  (see  par.  Ill),  the 
fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and  set  to  boil  very  gently,  or 
the  outside  will  break  before  the  inner  part  is  done.  The  water  should 
also  be  carefully  skimmed,  or  the  fish  will  look  dirty,  from  the  scum 
setting  on  it  as  it  is  taken  out.  Crimped  fish  should  be  put  into  boil- 
ing water ; and  when  it  boils  up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in  to  check 
extreme  heat,  on  the  principles  advocated  by  Liebig,  and  explained  at 
par.  65 ; after  which  simmer  the  fish  for  the  proper  number  of  minutes. 
If  the  fish  is  large,  the  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  done  may  be 
drawn  up  to  see  if  it  is  ready,  when  it  will  leave  the  bone.  It  should 
then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water  on  the  plate,  or  it  will 
soon  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  crosswise  over  the 
kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving ; and  a clean  cloth  should  cover  the  fish 
to  prevent  it  losing  its -colour. 

To  Fry  Fish. 

114.  For  frying  fish,  it  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  a nice  soft  cloth,  after 
it  is  well  cleaned  and  washed.  When  perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg, 
and  sprinkle  the  finest  crumbs  of  bread  over  it;  if  done  a second  time 
with  the  egg  and  bread,  at  an  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  fish  will 
look  much  better.  Then,  having  a thick-bottomed  and  deep  frying- 
pan  on  the  fire,  with  a large  quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling-hot, 
plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  rather  quickly,  till  the  colour  is  of 
a fine  brown  yellow,  and  it  is  judged  ready.  If  it  is  done  enough 
before  it  has  obtained  a proper  degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should  draw 
the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  carefully  take  it  up,  and  either  place  it 
on  a large  sieve  turned  upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  only, 
or  on  the  under  side  of  a dish,  to  drain ; and  if  wanted  to  look  very 
well,  a sheet  of  cap-paper  must  be  put  to  receive  the  fish,  which  should 
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have  a beautiful  colour,  and  all  the  crumbs  should  appear  distinct ; 
the  fish  being  free  from  all  grease.  The  same  dripping,  with  a littlo 
fresh,  will  serve  a second,  third,  and  fourth  time  (see  par.  97), 
Butter  gives  a bad  colour  ; oil  fries  of  the  finest  colour  for  those  who 
will  allow  the  expense.  It  is  customary  to  garnish  with  a fringe  or 
curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley  fried,  which  must  be  thus  done : — 
When  washed  and  picked,  throw  it  again  into  clean  water ; when  the 
lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  the  parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the 
water,  and  instantly  it  will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up 
with  a slice ; this  may  be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 

To  Broil  Fish. 

115.  If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  floured,  and  put  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean ; which,  when 
hot,  should  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  suet  to  prevent  the  fish  from  stick- 
ing. It  must  be  broiled  on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste 
smoky  ; and  not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched. 

Time  Required  to  Dress  Fish. 

116.  The  time  required  to  dress  fish  will  be  appended  to  each  kind  , 
but  this  must  be  considered  only  as  a slight  guide  to  enable  the  cook 
to  calculate  when  to  put  her  fish  on  the  fire,  as  the  reliable  test  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  exact  state  of  the  fish  itself,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
flesh  to  leave  the  bone. 


Cutlets  of  Fish. 

117.  Cut  fish  either  cooked  or  uncooked  into  well-shaped  cutlets; 
put  plenty  of  chopped  sweet  herbs  and' a little  butter  into  a stewpan, 
just  to  melt  the  butter;  flavour  this  with  essence  of  anchovies  or 
Reading  sauce;  when  cold,  lay  it  with  a knife  upon  both  sides  of  the 
fish,  and  strew  over  it  plentifully  fine  bread  crumbs ; fry  dry  in  hot 
lard,  or  cook  in  a Dutch  oven ; have  ready  a sauce  made  of  any  vege- 
tables, and  flavoured  with  a little  onion  or  shallot,  all  of  which  must 
be  stewed  in  a little  broth,  and  chopped  or  rubbed  through  a cullender. 
Heap  this  in  the  centre  of  a dish  and  lay  the  cutlets  round,  garnishing 
with  pickle  or  lemon  sliced. 

If  the  fish  is  cooked,  and  is  not  large  enough  for  cutlets,  pull  it  fine 
and  mix  it  with  egg  and  crumbs,  and  the  other  ingredients  ; then  form 
into  cutlets,  and  dip  into  yolk  of  egg  and  strew  crumbs  before  frying. 
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Fish  Cakes  or  Balls  Fried 

118.  Mash  a few  potatoes  in  butter  or  cream;  then  take  double  the 
quantity  of  any  dressed  fish,  after  clearing  off  all  bones  and  skin. 
Mix  it  well  with  the  potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mace, 
if  approved,  and  make  it  into  cakes  or  round  balls,  or  put  in  scallop- 
shells.  Fry  them  a light  brown,  and  serve  in  a napkin  ; or,  if  in 
scallops,  brown  in  a Dutch  oven. 

To  Warm  up  Fish  the  Second  Day. 

119.  Salmon  may  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and  just  heated  through, 
taking  care  to  add  vinegar  as  at  first.  Turbot,  brill,  and  codfish  are 
best  picked  from  the  bones,  and  warmed  up  with  cream  or  white 
sauce  ; then  mash  some  potatoes,  and  form  a wall  round  a dish  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  egged  and  browned),  in  which  the  fish  is  to  be 
placed  and  served. 


A Remarkably  Fine  Fish  Pie. 

120.  Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels;  then  having  cut  the  fins  quite 
close,  pick  the  flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones  into  the  liquor,  with  a 
little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a slice  of  onion  ; boil  till  quite  rich,  and 
strain  it.  Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley,  lemon- 
peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and 
lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod  or 
dressed  turbot,  and  lay  on  the  forcemeat,  having  rubbed  it  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Pour  the  gravy  over,  cover  with  paste,  and  bake. 
Observe  to  take  off  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod  or  soles  are  used. 

Pulled  Fish. 

121.  One  pound  of  meat  pulled  from  the  bones  of  any  fish,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls essence  of  anchovies,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  table-spoonful 
of  mustard,  quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  crumbs  of  bread  as  for  scalloped 
oysters,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  brown  before  the  fire. 

Breakfast  Dish  of  Fish. 

122.  Take  any  white  fish  that  has  been  dressed,  break  it  up  small, 
put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a large  lump  of  butter,  add  a large  break- 
fast cup  full  of  boiled  rice,  a little  cream,  four  hard  boiled  eggs, 
minced,  a little  cayenne  and  salt ; mix  all  well  together,  make  it  quite 
hot,  pile  it  in  a dish,  and  send  it  to  table. 
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General  Directions  to  Pickle  Fish. 

123.  Wash  and  clean  well  the  fish  inside  and  out;  take  out  the  ribs 
and  cut  off  the  heads ; dry  them  well  with  a cloth ; rub  a little  saltpetre 
on  the  backbone  of  each  fish ; season  well  inside  and  out  with  black 
pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  salt;  lay  them  one  by  one  in  a pipkin, 
with  alternate  layers  of  sliced  onion  and  bay  leaves ; pour  over  them 
some  vinegar  with  water,  according  to  taste,  cover  close,  and  bake 
them  in  a bread  oven,  after  the  extreme  heat  has  subsided. 

Sect.  2. — Special  Directions  for  Dressing  River  Fish. 

To  Fry  Trout  and  Grayling. 

124.  Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash;  then  dry  them,  and  lay  them 
separately  on  a board  before  the  fire,  after  dusting  some  flour  over 
them : or  they  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  par.  114.  Fry  them  of  a fine  colour,  with  fresh  dripping. 
Serve  with  crimped  parsley  and  plain  butter.  Time,  from  five  to 
eight  minutes. 


Trout  a-la-Geneyoise. 

125.  Clean  the  fish  very  well ; put  it  into  a stew-pan,  adding  half 
Champagne  and  half  Moselle,  or  Rhenish,  or  sherry  wine.  Season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small  bunch 
of  parsley  and  thyme;  put  in  it  a crust  of  French  bread;  set  it  on  a 
quick  fire.  When  the  fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and 
then  thicken  the  sauce  with  it ; add  flour  and  a little  butter,  and  let  it 
boil  up.  See  that  the  sauce  is  of  a proper  thickness.  Lay  the  fish  on 
a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and 
fried  bread. 

Perch,  Dace,  Roach,  and  Gudgeon. 

126.  These  may  be  dressed  in  either  of  the  above  modes.  (See  pars. 
124  or  125.) 

Perch,  Tench,  and  Carp. 

127.  To  Boil.— Put- them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are  most  delicate  fish.  They 
may  be  also  stewed ; but  in  stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a 
flavour.  Time,  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
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128.  To  Stew. — Scald  and  clean,  take  care  of  the  roe,  &c.,  lay  the 
fish  in  a stew-pan  with  a rich  beef-gravy,  an  onion,  eight  cloves,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black,  add  port-wine 
to  the  extent  of  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy  (cider  may  do), 
simmer  closely  covered.  When  nearly  done,  add  two  anchovies 
chopped  fine,  a dessert-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  some  fine 
walnut  ketchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; shake  it,  and  let  the 
gravy  boil  a few  minutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  roe 
fried,  and  a good  deal  of  horseradish  and  lemon. 

129.  To  Bake. — Clean  a large  carp ; put  in  a stuffing  as  for  veal 
(see  Forcemeat) : sew  it  up,  brush  it  all  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  add 
plenty  of  crumbs  ; then  drop  on  the  top  some  oiled  butter  to  baste  it ; 
place  the  carp  in  a deep  earthen  dish,  with  a pint  of  stock,  a few 
sliced  onions,  some  bay-leaves,  a fagot  of  herbs  (such  as  basil,  thyme, 
parsley,  and  both  sorts  of  marjoram),  half  a pint  of  port-wine,  and 
six  anchovies ; cover  over  the  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be 
done  before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  the  liquor  from  it,  and  keep  the  fish 
hot  while  you  heat  up  the  liquor  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of 
soy.  Serve  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnish  with  lemon,  parsley,  and 
horseradish,  and  put  the  gravy  into  the  sauce-tureen. 

Eels. 

130.  To  Spitchcock. — Take  one  or  two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on, 
open  them  on  the  belly  side,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long, 
clean  nicely  and  wipe  them  dry,  and  then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg, 
and  strew  over  on  both  sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very 
little  sage,  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  the  season- 
ing ; rub  the  gridiron  with  a bit  of  suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of  a fine 
colour.  Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

131.  To  Fry. — If  small,  should  be  curled  round  and  fried,  being  first 
dipped  into  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread.  If  large,  they  should  be  shinned 
and  cut  into  lengths,  after  which  they  are  treated  like  the  small  ones. 

132.  To  Boil. — The  small  ones  are  best.  Do  them  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley,  which  should  be  served  up 
with  them  and  the  liquor.  Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for 
sauce.  TiTne  required,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

133.  To  Collar. — Bone  a large  eel,  but  do  not  skin  it ; mix  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  allspice,  and  a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder,  and  rub 
over  the  whole  inside  ; roll  it  tight  and  bind  with  a coarse  tape ; boil 
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in  salt  and  water  till  done,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when  cold  keep  the 
collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either  whole  or  in  slices.  Chopped  sage, 
parsley,  and  a little  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  savoury,  mixed 
with  the  spices,  greatly  improve  the  taste. 

134.  To  Stew. — Cut  them  in  short  pieces ; fry  them  a little,  then 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; 
just  cover  with  gravy,  then  put  in  one  onion  stuck  with  eight  cloves, 
some  mace,  lemon-peel,  and  a little  horseradish ; when  half  done  add 
a handful  of  parsley  cut  small,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port-wine,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 

135.  Eel  Pie. — Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  in  the  dish  with  some  bits  of  butter 
and  a little  water,  and  cover  it  with  puff  paste. 

Lampreys  and  Lamperns. 

136.  To  Stew  Lampreys. — Mix  spice  enough  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, to  rub  in  every  part  of  the  fish : one-fourth  of  mace,  three- 
fourths  of  cloves  pounded,  as  much  pepper  as  the  two,  and  nearly  as 
much  salt  as  the  whole,  adding  a little  cayenne ; stew  down  one  calf’s 
foot  (or  other  good  stock)  as  stiff  as  possible,  taking  the  fat  from  it  when 
cold ; ad’d  to  this  jelly  equal  quantities  of  rough  cider,  walnut  ketchup, 
and  mushroom  ketchup,  making  in  the  whole  sufficient  to  cover  the 
fish,  which  must  be  pinned  up  round  to  the  size  of  the  earthen  pot 
intended  to  contain  it : keep  it  in  the  stew-pan  for  an  hour,  letting  it 
stew  as  slowly  as  possible,  adding  to  it  a glass  of  port-wine  ten 
minutes  before  taking  it  up.  It  will  do  if  the  above  are  put  into  an 
earthen  pot  and  set  in  the  roaster  or  oven ; an  anchovy,  a little  lemon 
pickle,  and  mushroom  essence  will  be  an  improvement. 

137.  To  Pot. — The  above  seasoning,  without  the  gravy,  is  right  for 
potting  lampreys,  merely  letting  the  fish  stew  for  an  hour  in  its  own 
gravy,  then  putting  it  into  pots,  and  pouring  melted  butter  over  it 
when  cold. 

138.  To  Stew  Lamperns. — The  lamperns  should  be  well  cleaned  in 
gait  and  boiling  water  with  a whisk ; put  them  to  stew  gently  in  a 
small  quantity  of  good  cider  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  add  some 
strong  gravy  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  spice,  mixed  as  above,  to  make 
the  dish  palatable ; after  stewing  till  they  are  tender,  add  some  port- 
wine  and  a little  walnut  ketchup,  with  flour  to  thicken  the  gravy. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  horseradish. 
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To  Bake  Pike  (otherwise  Jack)  or  Bream. 

139.  Scale  the  fish,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  possible,  then 
clean  and  stuff  it  with  the  following: — grated  bread,  herbs,  anchovies, 
oysters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  yolks  of 
eggs  : mix  all  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  into  the  fish  and 
sew  it  up ; put  butter  over  it  in  little  bits,  and  bake  it.  Serve  sauce 
of  gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy.  Or,  make  a stuffing  with  bread  crumbs, 
herbs,  salt,  pepper,  a chopped  anchovy,  and  a little  butter ; put  it  in, 
place  a buttered  paper  under  and  over  the  fish ; one  from  three  to 
four  lbs.  will  require  an  hour’s  baking  in  rather  a slow  oven.  Serve 

; with  a good  gravy  nicely  flavoured. 

Flounders. 

140.  To  Fry. — Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and 
! lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip  them  into  egg ; cover 

wflth  crumbs  and  fry  them. 

141.  Water  Souchy. — Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley 
leaves  and  roots,  thirty  peppercorns,  and  a quart  of  water,  till  the  fish 
are  boiled  to  pieces ; pulp  them  through  a sieve.  Set  over  the  fire 
the  pulped  fish,  the  liquor  that  boiled  them,  some  perch,  tench,  or 
flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ; simmer  all  till 
done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Slices  of  bread  and  butter 
are  to  be  sent  to  table,  to  eat  with  the  souchy. 

Salmon  and  Salmon  Trout. 

142.  To  Boil. — Clean  it  carefully,  boil  it  gently,  putting  it  in  cold 
water,  and  take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the  water  be 
boiling  if  the  fish  is  crimped  or  split  in  slices.  If  under-done  it  is 
very  unwholesome.  Serve  with  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce,  Salmon 
takes  nearly  as  long  as  meat,  and  for  a large  fish  a quarter  of  an  hour 
per  pound  will  not  be  too  much  to  allow. 

143.  Salmon  Cutlets  are  excellent,  the  fish  being  divided  with  a 
knife  into  slices  across  it,  each  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.  They  are  then  boiled  in  the  same  wray  as  other  fish,  requiring 
about  ten  minutes  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
slices. 

144.  To  Broil. — Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper  well  buttered, 
twist  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and  broil  the  slices  over  a slow  fire  six  or 
eight  minutes.  Serve  with  raw  pickles  and  anchovy  sauce. 
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145.  To  Pot. — Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do  not  wash 
it ; salt  very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is  melted  and  drained  from  it, 
then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper;  lay  in  a few 
bay  leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with  butter,  and  bake 
it ; when  well  done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it  into  the  pots  to 
keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

146.  To  Curry. — Broil  slightly  as  above ; then  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  curry-powder  to  each  pound  of  fish,  with  a good  gravy  or  stock ; 
stew  gently  in  this  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  rice  as  usual  (see 
Curry,  under  Made-dishes). 

147.  To  Kipper. — Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe. 
Rub  the  whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling  it ; let  it  hang  twenty- 
four  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar : rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon,  and  lay  it 
on  a large  dish  or  tray  two  days,  then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry ; wipe  it  well  after 
draining.  Hang  it  either  in  a wood  chimney  or  in  a dry  place,  keeping 
it  open  with  two  small  sticks,  or  rub  with  brown  pyroligneous  acid. 
Kippered  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only  just  warmed 
through,  with  egg  sauce  and  mashed  potatoes ; or  it  may  be  boiled, 
especially  the  part  next  the  head. 

148.  To  Pickle. — After  the  salmon  has  been  boiled  as  usual,  let  it 
drain  till  quite  dry  on  a fish-drainer  or  cloth ; then  put  it  into  some  of 
the  following  pickle : — Take  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled 
and  vinegar  equal  quantities,  to  which  add  a few  peppercorns,  a little 
mace,  and  a very  little  allspice ; boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cool.  The  spice  may  be  varied  according  to  the  taste ; in 
twelve  hours  it  is  fit  to  be  used ; but  it  will  keep  for  weeks  in  cool 
•weather,  or  in  the  summer  by  the  addition  of  a little  ice  occasion- 
ally. 

149.  To  Collar. — Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having  mixed  salt, 
white  pepper,  pounded  mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper  in  quantity  to 
season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well.  Then  roll  it  tight  and 
tie  it  up  with  broad  tape,  put  as  mnch  water  and  one-third  vinegar  as 
will  cover  it,  with  bay-leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover 
close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain  and  boil  the  liquor  quickly, 
and  put  on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fenneL  It  is  an  elegant  dish,  and 
extremely  palatable. 
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Salmon  Patties. 

150.  Scrape  some  Salmon  very  fine  with  a knife,  season  it  very  high 
with  cayenne,  nutmeg,  salt,  &c.,  rub  in  some  fresh  butter,  and  mix  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  it.  It  may  be  enclosed  in  puff  paste,  or  made 
alone  into  cakes. 

Sect  3.— Special  Directions  for  Cooking  Sea  Pish. 

Turbot,  Brill,  or  Plaice. 

151.  To  Boil. — The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size,  and  in 
the  nicest  order.  Do  not  skin  the  fish,  as  I have  known  done  by  ai> 
ignorant  cook.  Set  it  in  cold  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  completely, 
throw  a handful  of  salt  and  a glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it  gradu- 
ally boil ; be  careful  that  no  blacks  fall ; but  skim  it  well,  and  thereby 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour.  Sprinkle  the  belly,  or  white  side, 
with  the  roe  of  the  lobster,  and  turn  that  side  up.  Serve  it  garnished 
with  a complete  fringe  of  curled  parsley,  lemon,  and  horseradish.  The 
sauce  should  be  the  finest  lobster,  shrimp,  or  anchovy,  and  plain 
butter,  served  plentifully  in  separate  tureens.  Time,  about  two 
minutes  per  pound. 

152.  To  Pry. — Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  twenty-four  hours; 
then  wash  and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  and  cover  with  crumbs' 
of  bread ; make  some  lard,  or  fine  dripping,  and  two  large  spoonsful 
of  vinegar  boiling  hot ; lay  the  fish  in,  and  fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain 
it  from  the  fat,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and  anchovy  sauce. 
This  mode  is  particularly  adapted  for  plaice. 

Soles. 

153.  Soles  are  skinned,  and  may  be  boiled  in  the  same  way  as 

turbot.  They  are  served  with  plain  butter,  or  parsley  and  butter. 
Time,  about  five  or  six  minutes  per  fish.  • 

154.  To  Pry. — Skin  them,  and  dry  carefully  with  a cloth;  then 
dip  in  egg  and  bread-crumb,  and  fry  as  directed  in  par.  114. 

155.  As  Cutlets. — Take  two  or  three  soles,  separate  the  flesh  from 
the  backbone,  and  take  off  the  heads,  fins,  and  tail.  Sprinkle  the 
inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  the  tail  end  upwards,  and 
fasten  with  small  skewers.  If  large  or  of  middling  size,  put  half  a fish 
in  each  roll — small  do  not  answer.  Dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
cover  with  crumbs.  Do  the  egg  over  them  again,  and  then  put  more 
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crumbs,  and  fry  them  a beautiful  colour  in  lard,  or,  for  fast-days,  in 
clarified  butter. 

156.  Sole  Pie. — Split  some  soles  from  the  bones,  and  cut  the  fins 
close;  season  with  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and 
pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers,  with  oysters.  They  eat  ex- 
cellently. A pair  of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and  half  a hundred 
of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster-liquor,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
broth,  and  some  butter ; cover  with  paste.  When  the  pie  comes  home, 
pour  in  a cupful  of  thick  cream. 

Cod-fish. 

157.  To  Boil. — Some  people  boil  the  cod  whole;  but  a large  head 
and  shoulders  contain  all  the  parts  that  it  is  proper  to  dress,  the 
thinner  parts  being  overdone  and  tasteless  before  the  thick  are  ready. 
But  as  the  whole  fish  may  be  purchased  at  times  more  reasonably,  the 
lower  half  may  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  hung  up,  when  it  will  be 
in  high  perfection  in  one  or  two  days.  Or,  it  may  be  made  more  salt, 
and  served  with  egg  sauce,  potatoes,  and  parsnips,  as  salt-fish.  Cod, 
when  small,  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled  quite  fresh,  it  is  watery ; 
but  eats  excellently,  if  salted  and  hung  up  for  a day  to  give  it  firmness, 
then  stuffed  and  broiled.  Boiled  cod’s  head  and  shoulders  will  be 
firmer,  and  have  a better  flavour,  if  a little  salt  is  rubbed  down  the 
bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  the  same  day. 
Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water,  which  will  completely 
cover  it ; throw  a handful  of  salt  into  this  with  a couple  of  spoonsful 
of  vinegar.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  serve  it  without  the  smallest 
speck  of  black  or  scum.  Garnish  with  a large  quantity  of  double 
parsley,  lemon,  horseradish,  and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver,  and  fried 
smelts,  if  approved.  If  with  smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water  hangs 
about  the  fish  ; or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  taken  off,  as  well  as 
their  flavour.  Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and 
anchovy  and  blitter.  Time,  about  three  minutes  per  pound. 

158.  Crimped  Cod,  or  Slices  of  Cod,  must  be  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  after  a space  of  three  minutes,  dash  in  cold  water  to  lower 
the  temperature ; then  finish  as  above. 

159.  To  Fry  or  Broil  slices  of  cod-fish,  proceed  as  directed  in  the 
general  remarks  at  pars.  114  and  115. 

160.  Curry  of  Cod  should  be  made  of  sliced  cod,  that  has  either 
been  crimped  or  sprinkled  for  a day  Tvith  salt  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it 
of  a fine  brown  with  onion;  and  stew  it  with  a good  white  gravy,  a 
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Uttle  curry  powder,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  three  or  four  spoonsful  of 
rich  cream,  salt,  and  add  cayenne,  if  the  powder  is  not  hot  enough. 

161.  To  JDres3  Salt  Cod. — Soak  and  clean  the  piece  to  be  dressed, 
then  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil  it  enough, 
then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish;  pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled, 
beaten  into  a mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with  cream  and  a large  piece 
o«f  butter,  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served  as  above  with 
egg  sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the  latter  sent  up  whole.  Or, 
the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without  flaking,  and  sauces  as 
above.  Time,  the  same  as  for  fresh  cod. 

162.  Cod  Pie. — Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  and  salt 
it  well  one  night.  Next  day  wash  it,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a very  little  nutmeg,  mixed ; place  in  a dish,  put  some  butter  on 
it,  and  a little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish.  Cover  it  with  a 
crust ; and  when  done  add  a sauce  of  a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cream,  a little  flour  and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg, 
and  give  it  one  boil.  Oysters  may  be  added. 

1 63.  Salt  Pish,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  eaten  dressed  in  this  way, 
will  be  much  improved  by  boiling  it,  and  then  mashing  it  up  with 
potatoes  in  equal  quantities,  and  browning  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch 
oven. 

Cod  Sounds  Boiled. 

164.  Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and  clean ; 
and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  ; when  tender, 
serve  them  in  a napkin  with  egg  sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be  much 
soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

165.  To  Look  like  Small  Chickens. — Wash  three  large  sounds 
nicely,  and  boil  in  milk  and  water,  but  not  too  tender ; when  cold 
put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of  -bread,  a bit  of  butter, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; spread  it  over  the 
sounds,  and  roll  up  each  in  the  form  of  a chicken,  skewering  it ; then 
lard  them  as  you  would  chickens,  dust  a little  flour  over,  and  roast 
them  in  a tin  oven  slowly.  When  done  enough,  pour  over  them  a 
fine  oyster  sauce.  Serve  for  side  or  corner  dish. 

166.  To  Broil. — Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with  salt,  pull  off  the 
dirty  skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender ; take  them  out,  flour, 
and  broil.  While  this  is  being  done,  season  a little  brown  gravy  with 
pepper,  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a little  mustard ; give  it  a boil 
with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 
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167.  En  Kagout. — Prepare  as  above;  then  stew  them  in  white 
gravy,  seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of  flour  added  before 
you  serve,  gently  boiling  up.  A bit  of  lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and  the 
least  pinch  of  pounded  mace  should  give  the  flavour. 

Haddocks  and  Whiting. 

168.  To  Boil. — Treat  like  cod-fish,  the  allowance  for  time  being 
very  nearly  the  same,  unless  very  small,  when  it  may  be  reduced  one- 
third. 

169.  To  Dry. — Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds’  weight;  take 
out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood  from  the  back-* 
bone ; wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes ; 
lay  them  on  a board  for  a night,  then  hang  them  up  in  a dry  place, 
and  after  three  or  four  days  they  will  be  fit  to  dress ; skin  and  rub 
them  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs  over  them ; lay  them  before  the  fire, 
and  baste  with  butter  until  brown  enough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

170.  Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  in  this  way ; and  it  will  prove 
an  accommodation  in  the  country  where  there  is  no  regular  supply  of 
fish. 

Skate. 

171.  Skate,  Thornback,  and  Maids  (all  usually  sold  as  sicate) , 
should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  dressing.  They  may  be  boiled 
in  slices  (called  crimped),  or  fried  in  crumbs  with  egg,  or  in  butter. 

Mackerel. 

172.  Boil  till  the  tail  splits,  and  serve  with  butter  and  fennel.  The 
time  is  usually  about  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  size. 

173.  To  Broil  them,  split  them  and  sprinkle  with  herbs,  pepper, 
and  salt ; or  stuff  with  the  same,  crumbs,  and  chopped  fennel. 

174.  Collared,  as  eel  (page  61). 

IV 5.  Potted. — Clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a pan  with  mixed 
spice,  bay-leaves,  and  some  butter ; when  cold,  lay  them  in  a potting- 
pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 

176.  Pickled. — Boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the  liquor  with  a few 
peppercorns,  bay-leaves,  and  a third  part  of  the  quantity  of  vinegar ; 
when  cold,  pour  it  over  them. 

177.  Another  Method  of  Pickling. — Clean  and  divide  them,  then  cut 
each  side  into  three,  or,  leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  fish  into  five 
or  six  pieces ; to  six  large  mackerel  take  nearly  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
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two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  four  cloves,  and  a handful  of  salt,  all  in 
the  finest  powder ; mix  and,  making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust 
the  seasoning  into  them,  and  rub  each  piece  with  some  of  it  j then  fir 
them  in  brown  oil;  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar ; if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on  the  top. 
Thus  done,  they  may  be  preserved  for  months. 

178.  Mackerel  Pie  will  do  well,  the  fish  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  described  for  cod  at  page  65,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 
Parsley,  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters. 

Red  Mullet. 

179.  Clean  from  the  gills  and  small  intestines,  but  leave  the  rest  in 
the  inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a small  dish ; make 
a sauce  of  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  fish,  with  a piece  of  butter, 
a little  flour,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a glass  of  sherry;  give  it 
a boil,  and  serve  in  a boat,  and  the  fish  in  the  paper  cases. 

To  Dress  Pipers. 

180.  Boil  or  Bake  them  with  a pudding,  well- seasoned,  like  pike. 
If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth  into  the  dish,  and  when  done, 
take  that,  some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  boil 
them  up  together  for  a sauce. 

To  Pry  Smelts. 

181.  They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessary  to  clean 
them ; dry  them  in  a cloth,  then  lightly  flour  them,  but  shake  it  off ; 
dip  them  into  plenty  of  egg,  then  into  bread-crumbs  grated  fine,  and 
plunge  them  into  a good  pan  of  boiling  lard  ; continue  gently  boiling, 
and  a few  minutes  will  make  them  a bright  yellow  brown ; take  care 
not  to  take  off  the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs,  or  their  beauty  will 
be  lost,  and  for  this  purpose  use  the  wire  frame  (see^.  132). 

Herrings  and  Sprats. 

182.  To  Pry. — Do  them  of  a light  brown,  with  onions  sliced,  and 
serve  them  very  hot. 

183.  To  Broil. — Plour  them  first,  and  do  of  a good  colour;  plain 
butter  for  sauce. 

184.  To  Pot. — Do  them  as  for  mackerel  (which  see). 

185.  To  Cure  as  Bloaters. — Clean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a 
little  saltpetre  one  night;  then  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  the 
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eyes,  in  a row;  have  ready  an  old  cask,  in  which  put  some  sawdust, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a heater  red-hot ; fix  the  stick  over  the  smoke, 
and  let  them  remain  twenty-four  hours. 

186.  To  Dress  Red  Herrings. — Choose  those  that  are  large  and 
moist,  cut  them  open,  pour  some  boiling  small-beer  over  them,  and  let 
them  soak  half  an  hour;  drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot 
through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over  them  and 
serve.  Egg-sauce,  or  buttered  eggs  and  mashed  potatoes,  should  be 
sent  up  with  them. 

187.  To  Bake. — Wash  and  drain,  without  wiping  them;  season 
with  allspice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a few  old  cloves.  Lay  them  in 
a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a few  bay-leaves; 
add  half  vinegar  and  half  small- beer  enough  to  caver  them.  Tie 
paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven.  If  approved,  throw 
saltpetre  over  them  the  night  before,  to  make  them  look  red.  Gut 
through  the  vent,  but  do  not  open  them. 

Sect.  4. — Special  Directions  for  Dressing  Shell  Eish. 

Lobsters,  Crayfish,  Prawns,  and  Shrimps. 

188.  To  Boil. — Put  them  into  a pot  of  boiling  water;  the  lobsters 
must  not  remain  any  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  unless 
very  large  indeed.  From  the  shells  and  small  claws  bruised  will  be 
extracted  a juice  that  will  much  improve  the  sauce.  When  cold,  split 
the  tail  down  the  middle,  and  crack  the  claws,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  serves  so  well  as  the  chink  at  the  hinge  of  a back-kitchen  door. 
Place  the  body  in  the  middle,  half  a tail  on  each  side,  and  the  large 
claws  top  and  bottom. 

189.  To  Roast. — After  boiling  the  lobster,  take  it  out  of  the  shell, 
and  while  hot  rub  it  with  butter,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire.  Continue 
basting  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth ; then  serve. 

190.  To  Stew.— Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a pan  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter,  two  spoonsful  of 
any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy,  or  w^alnut  ketchup,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  port ; stew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits  with 
the  gravy  as  above. 

191.  To  PoT.-^-Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the  meat,  cut  into  small 
bits,  season  with  mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  press  close  into 
a pot  and  cover  with  butter,  bake  half  an  hour ; put  the  spawn  in. 
When  cold,  take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a little 
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of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other  butter  in  a mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn ; then  mix  that  coloured  butter  with  as  much  as  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be  added,  if 
approved. 

Another  Receipt. — Boil  them  till  half  done,  take  out  all  the  meat,  &c. 
(the  tail  and  claws  whole).  Skin  the  tail,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  mace,  and  the  least  possible  of  nutmeg ; bake  an  hour  and  half, 
with  butter  enough  to  cover  them,  having  tied  them  over  very  closely. 
When  cool,  press  closely  in  pots,  mixing  as  much  of  the  liquor  they 
were  baked  in  as  will  colour  it  highly ; cover  the  pots  when  cold  with 
clarified  butter. 

192.  To  Pot  Prawns  and  Shrimps. — They  should  be  selected  as 
large  as  possible.  When  boiled  take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and  season 
them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little  mace  and  cloves.  Press 
them  into  a pot,  set  it  in  the  oven  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold  cover 
them  with  a layer  of  clarified  butter. 

193.  Shrimp  Pie  (Excellent). — Pick  a quart  of  shrimps;  if  they  are 
very  salt,  season  them  with  only  mace  and  a clove  or  two.  Mince 
two  or  three  anchovies : mix  these  with  the  spice,  and  then  season 
the  shrimps.  Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  cover 
the  shrimps  with  a glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The  paste  must  be  light 
and  thin.  They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

194.  Curry  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns. — Take  them  from  the  shells, 
and  lay  in  a pan,  with  a small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four  spoonsful 
of  veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream  ; rub  smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful 
of  curry-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; sim- 
mer an  hour ; squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  add  salt. 

195.  Lobster  Rissoles. — Extract  the  meat  of  a boiled  lobster, 
mince  it  fine  as  possible,  and  mix  with  it  the  coral  pounded  smooth, 
and  some  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  pounded  also.  Season  it  with 
cayenne  pepper,  powdered  mace,  and  a very  little  salt.  Make  a 
batter  of  beaten  egg,  milk,  and  flour.  To  each  egg  allow  two  large 
table-spoonsful  of  milk,  and  a large  tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Beat  the 
batter  well,  and  then  mix  the  lobster  with  it  gradually,  till  it  is  stiff 
enough  to  make  into  oval  balls,  about  the  size  of  a large  plum.  Pry 
them  in  the  best  salad  oil,  and  serve  them  up  either  wTarm  or  cold. 

196.  Lobster  Pie. — Boil  two  lobsters  (or  three  small),  take  out 
the  tails,  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four  pieces, 
and  lay  in  a small  dish,  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  claws  and  that 
picked  out  of  the  body ; pick  off  the  furry  parts  from  the  latter,  and 
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take  out  the  lady ; beat  the  spawn  and  all  the  shells  in  a mortar,  and 
set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  vinegar, 
pepper,  salt,  and  some  pounded  mace : a large  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  must  be  added  when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  brought 
out.  Give  a boil  or  two,  and  pour  into  the  dish  strained.  Strew  some 
crumbs,  and  put  a paste  over  all.  Bake  slowly,  but  only  till  the  paste 
be  done. 

197.  Croquettes  of  Lobster. — Pound  or  chop  fine  the  fleshy  part 
of  a lobster,  and  add  a quarter  as  much  of  sifted  bread  crumbs,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  a little  mace,  and  add  a little  vinegar 
or  lemon-juice,  and  a few  spoonsful  of  cream,  if  no  white  sauce  be  at 
hand.  Warm  it,  and  beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  When  cool,  make  it 
into  either  round  or  oval  balls,  or  flat  cakes  : dip  in  egg  and  crumbs, 
and  fry  them  dry  in  lard. 

198.  Lobster  Patties. — Make  them  with  the  same  seasoning  as 
for  oysters,  adding  a little  cream,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

Another. — Boll  out  some  very  light  puff  paste  to  a little  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  it  with  a fluted  paste-cutter,  either  in 
round  or  oval  shapes  ; then  with  another  cutter  a size  smaller.  Mark 
them  half  through ; dipping  this  cutter  into  hot  water  to  prevent  the 
paste  from  adhering  to  it.  Bake  ten  minutes  or  more  according  to  the 
state  of  the  oven,  and  while  hot,  take  out  the  portions  that  have  been 
cut  through  with  the  small  cutter,  and  scoop  out  the  crumbs — the  lid 
may  be  laid  on  again  or  not.  Pill  with  lobster  prepared  as  for  cro- 
quettes (par.  197).  jST.B. — This  forms  a more  dressy  patty  than  those 
ordinarily  made. 

199.  To  Force  Lobsters. — Boil  them  well,  and  take  out  the  hodiesy 
and  the  meat  from  the  feelers,  and  mix  with  it  one  or  two  boiled  whit- 
ings, and  two  anchovies  chopped  fine,  two  eggs  beaten,  a piece  of  butter, 
some  thyme,  parsley,  shalot,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  bodies  again 
with  this  mixture,  and  bake  half-an-hour.  Serve  cold  with  the  tail  cut 
in  half,  and  with  the  claws  arranged  round  the  bodies. 

Crabs. 

200.  To  Boil. — Proceed  as  for  lobsters. 

201.  To  Dress  Hot. — After  picking  the  meat  out  of  the  shell,  season 
it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Then  wash  the  shell  clean,  and  after  making 
the  white  meat  hot  in  a saucepan,  lay  it  in  the  shell  with  the  soft  part 
at  top ; strew  crumbs  of  bread  and  brown  it  over. 

202.  To  Dress  Cold. — Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flesh  widi 
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oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a little  white  pepper  and  cayenne;  then  put 
the  mixture  into  the  large  shell,  and  serve ; very  little  oil  is  necessary, 
and  by  some  people  it  is  altogether  disliked. 

Oysters. 

203.  To  Feed. — Put  them  into  water,  and  wash  them  with  a birch- 
besom  till  quite  clean  ; then  lay  them  round  side  downwards  in  a pan ; 
sprinkle  with  hour  or  oatmeal  and  salt,  and  cover  with  water;  do  the 
same  every  day,  and  they  will  fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty 
salt,  and  rather  more  so  than  sea-water.  Bay  salt  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose  when  it  is  at  hand. 

204.  To  Boil. — Open  the  shells,  and  clean  and  drain  them  into 
boiling  water.;  then  drop  the  oysters  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Serve  in  the  shells 
with  a little  cold  butter,  vinegar,  and  pepper. 

205.  To  Stew. — Open  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them,  then 
wash  them  from  the  grit;  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  with  the  oysters 
a bit  of  mace  or  lemon-peel,  and  a few  white  peppercorns.  Simmer 
them  very  gently,  and  put  some  cream  and  a little  flour  and  butter. 

j Serve  with  sippets. 

206.  To  Boast. — Place  the  oysters  unopened  bet  ween  the  bars  of  a fire 
I or  in  a charcoal  stove.  They  require  about  six  or  eight  minutes’  time. 

207.  To  Scallop. — Put  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt, 
into  scallop-shells  or  saucers,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 
Cream  mixed  with  the  bread  is  a great  improvement. 

208  To  Fry. — Make  a batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  season  it  a 
j very  little  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them  a 
' fine  yellow-brown.  A little  nutmeg  should  be  put  into  the  seasoning, 
and  a few  crumbs  of  bread  into  the  flour. 

209.  Dutch  Oysters. — Poll  rock  oysters  in  yolk  of  egg,  then  dip 
I them  in  grated  bread  crumbs  and  white  pepper,  one  by  one,  and  fry 

them  in  butter:  serve  with  melted  butter  in  a sauce-tureen. 

210.  As  Loaves. — Open  them  and  save  the  liquor;  wash  them  in 
| it;  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  a little  of  it  into  a tosser 

with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  white  pepper,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
| little  cream.  Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice ; put  them  into  rolls  sold  for 
the  purpose. 

1 211.  As  Sausages. — Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chicken  or  veal, 

! three  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  one  ounce  of  beef-suet,  thirty  oysters 
chopped,  and  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; to  be  seasoned  with  mace* 
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cayenne,  and  black  pepper,  and  made  either  into  balls,  or  of  a long 
form,  and  fried.  To  be  served  with  a rich  brown  gravy. 

212.  As  Toast. — Pour  some  well-thickened  and  flavoured  oyster- 
sauce  upon  a buttered  toast.  The  number  of  oysters  is  from  two  and 
a half  to  three  score,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  corner-dish.  This 
is  very  good  for  a top  or  bottom  dish  in  a second  course. 

213.  To  Pickle. — Wash  four  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters  you  can 
get  in  their  own  liquor,  -wipe  them  dry,  strain  the  liquor  off,  adding  to 
it  a dessert-spoonful  of  pepper,  two  blades  of  mace,  a table-spoonful  of 
salt,  unless  the  liquor  is  already  very  salt,  three  of  white  wine,  and 
four  of  vinegar. 

214.  Oyster  Patties. — Put  a fme  puff-paste  into  small  pattv-pans, 
and  cover  with  paste,  with  a bit  of  bread  in  each  ; and  against  they  are 
baked  have  ready  the  following  to  fill  them  with,  after  taking  out  the 
bread : — Take  off  the  beards  of  the  oysters,  cut  the  other  parts  into 
small  bits,  put  them  in  a small  tosser,  with  a grate  of  nutmeg,  a very 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a morsel  of  lemon-peel  cut  so  small  that 
you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a very  little  cream,  and  a little  of  the  oyster 
liquor.  Simmer  for  a few  minutes  before  filling ; then  serve. 


CIIAP.  VIII.— SOUP-MAKING,  SOUPS,  AND  BROTHS. 

Sect.  1. — General  Hem  arks. 

215.  Upon  the  management  of  this  department  depends,  in  great 
measure,  the  degree  of  economy  or  waste  going  on  in  any  establish- 
ment. It  will  always  happen,  and  especially  in  large  families,  that 
there  are  refuse  bones  and  pieces  of  meat,  -which  are  left  either  in  the 
dish  or  in  the  plates.  Every  scrap  of  these  should  be  collected  to- 
gether, with  any  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as 
heads  and  necks  of  poultry,  trimmings  of  meat,  &c.  If  these  are  not 
approved  of  for  the  house,  they  will,  at  all  events,  afford  good  useful 
soup  for  the  poor,  who  will,  many  of  them,  be  grateful  for  the  broth  or 
soup  produced  from  them.  Besides  these,  the  boilings  of  all  meat  and 
poultry  should  be  saved,  and  the  strength  increased  by  adding  bones, 
scraps,  &c.  The  liquor  from  salt-meat  is  too  salt,  and  part  only  must 
be  mixed  with  more  boilings  of  water  to  form  the  foundation  for  all 
sorts  of  soups,  gravies,  &c. ; the  liquid  thus  furnished  being  on  this 
account  called  by  the  name,  “ stock.” 
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Sect.  2. — The  Utensils. 

216.  These  are — 1st,  the  digester ; and,  2nd,  the  stoclc  pot. 

The  Digested. 

217.  Usually  named  after  its  inventor,  Pepin  (see  Jig.  129),  is  a 
strong  iron  vessel  with  a moveable  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  sus- 
pended over  the  fire.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a metal  valve,  which 
should  always  be  attended  to,  as  it  might  otherwise  rust  in  its  socket, 
and  occasion  the  bursting  of  the  pot.  A little  grease  prevents  this, 
but  the  greatest  preventive  is  cleanliness.  Besides  this  valve,  which 
allows  the  steam  to  escape  as  soon  as  it  rises  with  sufficient  force  to 
overcome  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  metal,  there  is  a peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  lid,  by  which  it  is  very  securely  closed.  It  is  not  only  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  digester,  but,  by  a twist,  it  is  hooked  under  three 
projecting  arms  (see  Jig.  129),  and  is  consequently  kept  down  closely, 
its  under  surface  being  ground  to  correspond  with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  pot.  When,  therefore,  the  bones,  &c.,  are  placed  in  the  digester 
with  water,  and  the  lid  adapted  to  it  properly,  the  heat  is  raised  con- 
siderably above  212  degrees,  because  the  pressure  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the  valve.  The  consequence 
is,  that  bones  are  compelled  to  give  out  their  gelatine,  and  are  left 
almost  with  nothing  but  their  lime.  This  is  the  most  economical  of 
all  cooking  utensils,  and  is  the  means  of  saving  an  immense  amount 
of  nutritive  matter;  but  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  unless  the  lid  is 
securely  adapted  to  the  pot. 

The  Stock -pot. 

218.  This  is  merely  a common  saucepan,  with  a well- fixed  lid  ( Jig . 
130).  It  is  intended  for  the  slow  boiling  of  meat  in  the  liquor  which 
has  come  out  of  the  digester  from  the  bones.  Some  people  use  the 
digester  as  a stock-pot,  but  it  is  better  to  put  the  bones  in  by  them- 
selves with  any  pieces  of  gristle,  as  much  more  gelatine  is  dissolved  by 
water  than  by  a strong  soup  made  from  meat ; besides  which,  the 
increased  temperature  in  the  digester  is  unfavourable  to  the  solution 
of  the  meat.  At  all  events,  the  bones  should  be  first  boiled,  and  the 
meat  added  afterwards  ; but  the  better  plan  is  to  boil  the  bones  first, 
and  extract  every  thing  from  them ; then  pour  off  into  the  stock-pot, 
and  add  what  meat  or  other  soft  bits  may  be  intended  to  be  used, 
stewing  them  for  some  hours  very  slowly.  Most  soups  will  require 
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from  four  to  six  hours’  gentle  boiling,  and  almost  all  should  be  prepared 
the  day  before  they  are  to  be  used,  by  which  plan  they  may  be  allowed 
to  become  cold,  when  the  fat  collected  on  the  top,  and  become  solid, 
may  easily  be  separated.  If  all  the  fat  is  not  removed,  a piece  of  clean 
silver  paper  passed  over  the  surface  will  effectually  get  rid  of  it. 

Sect.  3. — Soup-making. 

219.  In  making  the  various  sorts  of  soups,  three  different  kinds  of 
gelatinous  solutions  are  alluded  to — 1st,  boilings , which  mean  the 
water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled ; 2nd,  brown  stock , which  is  soup 
made  from  beef,  and  cow-heels,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  any  boilings ; and  3rd,  white  stock , which  is  made  from 
veal,  or  any  white  meat,  as  chickens,  turkey  boilings,  &c. ; — besides 
these  are  mentioned  browning  and  glaze , which  'will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 


To  Make  Good  Stock. 

220.  Put  whatever  bones  are  at  hand  in  the  digester  (previously 
breaking  them  in  pieces) ; boil  them  for  three  or  four  hours  at  least, 
then  pour  off  the  liquor  into  the  stock-pot,  and  add  to  each  gallon  the 
meat  off  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a pound  of  the 
lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  with  two  or  three  scraped  * 
carrots,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery  sliced,  and  two 
quarts  of  water.  Stew  the  meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it  burn. 
When  thus  prepared  it  will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown  or  white 
gravy.  If  for  brown  gravy,  add  colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes. 
One  knuckle  of  veal,  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  or  a shin  of  beef, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham,  with  a cow-heel,  will  make  sufficient 
soup  for  a party  of  eighteen.  A little  Indian  soy,  or  shalot  wine, 
is  a great  improvement  in  flavouring  brown  soups.  A little  sugar 
improves  almost  every  soup.  When  you  make  any  kind  of  soup — 
particularly  portable,  vermicelli,  or  brown  gravy  soup,  or  any  soup 
that  has  roots  or  herbs  in,  always  observe  to  lay  these  last  over  the 
meat,  cover  it  close  and  set  it  over  a very  slow  fire  ; this  will  draw  all 
the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or  herbs,  and  give  the  soup  a very  different 
flavour  to  that  which  it  has  when  water  is  put  to  it  at  first.  When 
the  gravy  is  almost  dried  up,  fill  the  pan  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  boil  take  off  the  fat,  and  follow  the  directions  of  the  receipt 
according  to  the  sort  of  soup  which  it  is  desired  to  make.  When  it  i3 
desired  to  make  old  peas  soup,  take  soft  water ; but  for  green  peas 
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hard  is  the  best  : it  keeps  the  peas  a better  colour.  To  make  a white 
soup  do  not  put  in  the  cream  till  you  take  it  off  the  fire.  Always  dish  up 
soups  the  last  thing ; if  it  is  peas  soup,  it  often  settles  and  looks  thin. 

A Good  Brown  Stock. 

221.  Cut  in  pieces  a shin  of  beef  and  a knuckle  of  veal.  Bub  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  on  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  which  will 
hold  two  gallons  of  water,  and  put  in  the  meat  wdth  half  a pint  of 
water,  a little  salt,  three  or  four  onions,  a turnip,  a carrot  or  two,  a 
head  of  celery,  and  one  or  two  leeks — add  a few  cloves  and  a little  mace ; 
put  the  stewpan  over  a sharp  fire  (occasionally  stirring  the  whole 
with  a wooden  spoon)  till  it  becomes  of  a brown  colour,  and  the  stew- 
pan is  covered  with  a thickish  glaze,  then  fill  up  the  pan  with  cold 
water,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  draw  it  off  the  fire  and  simmer 
very  gently  for  three  or  four  hours.  Skim  it  frequently,  strain  through 
a hair  sieve  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  From  this  may  be  made  any 
brown  soup,  as  clear  gravy  soup,  ox  tail,  Julienne  soup,  &c. 

To  Make  Stock  for  Brown  or  White  Fish  Soups. 

222.  Take  a pound  of  skate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and  two  pounds 
of  eels ; clean  them  well,  and  cut  them  into  pieces ; cover  them  with 
water,  and  season  them  with  mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion  stuck  with 
doves,  a head  of  celery,  two  parsley  roots  sliced,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Simmer  an  hour  and  a half  closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it 
off  for  use.  If  for  brown  soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in  butter,  and 
then  do  as  above.  It  will  not  keep  more  than  tw*o  or  three  days. 

Glaze. 

223.  Glaze  is  a boiled-down  animal  jelly,  made  from  the  stock  as 
above ; but  avoiding  the  use  of  salt,  as  when  boildd  dowm  sufficiently 
it  would  be  too  strong  of  that  saline  material.  It  only  requires  care 
not  to  burn  it,  and  should  be  properly  strained.  A quart  of  stock  will 
only  make  about  a spoonful  of  glaze ; and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  gelatine,  the  portable  soups  sold  in  the  shops  answer  all  the  purpose 

! at  much  less  trouble  and  cost ; indeed,  glaze  itself  may  be  bought 
there  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home. 

To  Clarify  Stock. 

224.  To  Clarify  Stock,  which  process  is  now  often  wanted,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  to  use  it  clear  in  mock-turtle  and  many  other  soups,  which 
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were  formerly  thickened,  the  following  method  must  be  adopted : — 
Put  the  stock  over  a good  fire,  and  when  boiling  add  the  white  of  one 
egg  to  each  quart  of  stock,  proceeding  as  follows : — Beat  the  eggs  up 
in  a little  water,  then  add  a little  hot  stock,  heat  to  a froth,  and  pour 
gradually  into  the  pot,  when  the  whole  is  to  he  whisked.  Boil  up,  and 
immediately  remove  and  strain  through  a fine  sieve  or  cloth. 

Browning  for  Soups  and  Gravies. 

225.  Put  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  finest  butter  into  a small  tosser,  and  set  it  over  a gentle 
fire.  Stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  of  a bright  brown  ; then  add  half 
a pint  of  water ; boil,  skim,  and  when  cold  bottle  and  cork  it  close. 
Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much  of  this  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

Another. — Put  four  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  into  a frying-pan, 
with  one  ounce  of  butter ; set  it  over  a clear  fire  and  stir  it ; wrhen  it  is 
frothy,  and  the  sugar  is  dissolving,  hold  it  higher  till  it  becomes  a deep 
brown,  pour  in  by  degrees  a third  of  a pint  of  port-wine,  add  a little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  three  spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a little  mace, 
six  cloves,  an  onion,  and  some  allspice,  boil  all  slowly  for  ten  minutes, 
skim  it,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  when  cold  bottle  for  use. 

Browned  Plour  for  Colouring  and  Thickening  Soups  and 
Gravies. 

226.  Browned  Plour  for  Colouring  and  Thickening  Soups  and 
Gravies,  may  be  made  by  spreading  some  flour  upon  tins  in  a cool 
oven,  and  carefully  watching  and  turning  it  lest  the  edges  should 
become  too  dark.  Keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  mix  with  butter  when 
used. 

Sect.  4. — Receipts  for  Soups. 

]\fuTTON  Broth  with  the  Meat  in. 

227.  Cut  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  taking  off  every  hit  of  fat  four 
hours  before  dinner;  put  it  in  the  stewpan,  and  pour  it  nearly  full  of 
boiling  water ; cut  in  slices  four  carrots  and  six  small  turnips,  and  put 
in  the  pan  at  the  same  time ; let  it  simmer  and  boil  till  dinner-time ; 
flavour  with  salt,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Some  people  add  an  ounce  or 
two  of  rice  with  the  vegetables. 

To  Make  Mutton  or  Yeal  Broth. 

228.  Take  one  pound  of  meat,  free  from  the  bone,  and  put  it  on  the 
fiTe  with  a quart  of  water ; when  it  boils  skim  it  as  clear  as  possible, 
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then  add  a little  more  cold  water,  which  will  make  the  scum  rise 
afresh ; then  take  it  off,  and  season  with  parsley  root  about  the  size  of 
two  fingers,  a small  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  a blade  of  mace  (and 
about  two  ounces  of  clean  bacon  if  you  like  this  addition) ; boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half  at  least,  till  the  meat  is  tender;  then  strain  it.  It 
may  be  made  with  mutton,  beef,  or  Teal,  or  the  three  combined. 

To  Make  Gravy  Soup. 

229.  Try  three  or  four  pounds  of  meat,  then  fry  half  a dozen  carrots 
and  turnips,  after  which  fry  three  or  four  onions,  taking  care  not  to 
let  them  burn  ; stew  altogether  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  a clove  or 
two,  and  a stick  of  celery ; strain  it ; when  cold  skim  off  the  fat,  and 
boil  it  up  again  with  the  white  of  three  or  four  eggs  to  clear  it ; strain 
it  through  a cloth;  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  Soak  half  a rasped  roll  in  a 
little  gravy,  and  stick  it  with  almonds,  to  put  in  the  soup  when  in  the 
tureen;  or,  as  is  generally  preferred,  add  some  vermicelli,  or  ma- 
caroni made  in  small  shapes  for  the  purpose,  or  the  piped  macaroni 
cut  in  short  lengths.  (It  forms  a pleasing  variety  to  add,  instead  of 
the  above,  some  pieces  of  carrot  cut  long  and  thin,  or  in  their  season  a 
few  heads  of  asparagus  cut  in  short  lengths  and  made  tender,  but  not 
to  break.  These  make  it  like  Julienne  soup.) 

To  Make  Clear  Gravy  Soup. 

230.  Take  a slice  of  beef,  a piece  of  knuckle  of  veal,  a small  slice  of 
lean  ham  or  bacon,  two  or  three  carrots  according  to  size , one  large  or 
two  small  turnips,  six  onions,  a little  parsley,  two  heads  of  celery  and  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cut  the  meat  into  small  slices,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan  that  will  hold  about  six  quarts,  with  about  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  the  vegetables  and  herbs ; cut  the  vegetables  into 
moderate-sized  pieces,  and  slice  the  onions;  add  half  an  ounce  of 
black  peppercorns,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
about  six  cloves,  and  as  much  salt  as  you  think  necessary ; put  the 
stewpan  over  a brisk  fire,  and  let  it  fry  all  together,  keeping  it 
frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its  burning;  as  soon  as  it  becomes  of  a 
light-brown  colour  fill  up  the  stewpan  with  cold  water,  and  just  before 
it  boils  pull  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  just  simmer  four  or  five  hours ; skim 
it  frequently,  strain  through  a sieve,  and  when  cold  take  off  every 
particle  of  grease,  and  it  is  fit  for  use ; add  a little  pepper  and  salt  if 
required:  it  is  seldom  served  without  something  being  put  into  it, 
either  Italian  paste,  which  you  may  buy  at  any  Italian  warehouse,  and  at 
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some  grocers,  or  a little  macaroni,  having  previously  boiled  it  in  water 
till  it  is  soft,  and  then  it  is  usual  to  hand  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
sometimes  semolina  is  served  with  it:  the  meat  may  he  boiled  u 
second  time ; it  will  make  stock  for  some  other  kind  of  inferior  soup. 

Meat  Soup  for  Family  Use  or  Village  Distribution. 

231.  To  make  120  quarts,  use  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  beef,  half 
a bushel  of  turnips,  a quarter  of  a peck  of  carrots,  a quarter  of  a peck 
of  onions,  one  peck  of  peas  (or,  instead  of  peas,  three  pounds  of  rice), 
one  large  spoonful  of  bruised  celery-seed,  three  quarters  of  a peck  of 
flour,  or  rather  more ; one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  pepper,  and  the 
third  of  a peck  of  salt.  The  bones  should  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
separately  boiled  in  a digester  in  half  the  water,  and  the  liquor 
added  to  the  remainder  in  which  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  boiled. 

Veal  Broth. 

232.  Stew  a small  knuckle  in  about  three  quarts  of  water,  with  two 
ounces  of  well-washed  rice,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  same  quantity 
of  sago  thoroughly  washed,  a little  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace,  till  the 
liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 


Ox-Tail  Soup. 

233.  Boil  an  ox-tail,  divided  at  the  joints,  slowly  in  a pint  of  water 
with  a small  lump  of  butter  or  good  beef-dripping,  for  three  hours,  till 
the  water  is  reduced  one-half;  then  add  half  a carrot  and  turnip,  an 
onion,  and  a small  head  of  celery,  a little  lemon,  and  common  thyme 
and  parsley.  Five  or  six  peppercorns  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  should 
be  added,  and  also  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  When  the  vegetables  are 
quite  tender,  take  them  out  and  pulp  them  through  a coarse  sieve, 
after  which  mix  with  them  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  and  rub  all  up 
with  the  gravy  in  the  stewpan  ; then  add  three  pints  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  in.  Finally,  boil  up  for  a few  minutes,  and  add  a little 
browning,  or  good  brown  gravy.  It  may  be  made  clear  by  omitting 
the  flour. 

234.  For  Clear  Ox-tail  Soup,  nothing  farther  than  the  stock, 
for  which  a receipt  is  given  at  par.  221,  will  be  required,  except 
ox-tails  cut  through  at  each  joint,  and  boiled  tender  in  a stewpan. 
Add  a little  more  salt  and  pepper. 

235.  For  Thick  Ox-tail  Soup,  thicken  the  same  with  flour  and 
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butter,  and  if  approved  put  a glass  of  sherry  or  madeira  wine  into  the 
tureen  before  pouring  in  the  soup. 

Ox-cheek  Soup. 

236.  Ox-tail  Soup  is  merely  the  stewed  ox-cheek  (which  see), 
with  the  soup  somewhat  reduced,  and,  if  approved  of,  thickened  like  the 
ox-tail  soup. 

Pot-au-Feu. 

237.  The  celebrated  French  Pot-au-Fcu,  according  to  the  recog- 
nised authority  of  M.  Soyer,  consists  of  six  pounds  of  beef,  four  quarts 
of  water  set  near  the  fire,  and  skimmed ; when  nearly  boiling,  add  a 
spoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  liver,  two  carrots,  four 
turnips,  eight  young  or  two  old  leeks,  one  head  of  celery,  two  onions 
(one  of  them  burnt),  with  a clove  in  each,  and  a piece  of  parsnip. 
Skim  again,  and  simmer  four  or  five  hours,  adding  a little  cold  water 
now  and  then ; take  off  part  of  the  fat,  put  slices  of  bread  into  the 
tureen,  lay  half  of  the  vegetables  over,  and  half  the  broth,  and 
serve  the  meat  ( bouilli ' separately  with  the  other  half  of  the  vege- 
tables. 

French  Soup  (very  Good  and  Cheap\ 

238.  A sheep’s  head  and  pluck  boiled  gently  in  a gallon  of  water 
till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  a small  teacupful  of  pearl-barley, 
six  large  onions,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
a few  cloves  and  peppercorns.  Add  a little  mushroom  ketchup,  and 
thicken  with  some  flour  rolled  in  a lump  of  butter.  It  is  better  to 
boil  it  the  day  before  i.t  is  wanted.  Cut  the  meat  off  the  head  in 
slices  as  for  hashed  calf  s head  (taking  it  out  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
as  it  is  sufficiently  tender),  and  then  into  small  squares,  which  must 
be  put  into  the  soup  again  when  it  is  warmed  up  for  use.  Finish  it 
up  with  forcemeat  and  little  egg-balls,  and  a teacupful  of  white  wine, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar,  makes  it  nearly  equal  to 
mock-turtle. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 

239.  Take  a knuckle  of  veal  five  pounds  weight ; put  it  on  with 
enough  water  to  cover  it.  When  it  is  about  half  done  take  it  off:  cut 
the  meat  in  slices,  put  it  in  a cool  place  till  the  next  dav  then  take 
the  fat  off  and  fry  the  veal  in  a little  butter  and  put  it  in  the  soup 
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with  four  dessert-spoonsful  of  curry-powder,  a little  salt,  and  four 
onions  sliced  and  fried  in  butter.  Let  all  simmer  together  for  two 
hours;  if  too  thin,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Serve  it  up 
with  rice  in  another  dish. 

Another. — Take  four  pounds  of  beef,  one  and  a half  of  scrag  of 
mutton,  two  of  ham,  and  a knuckle  of  veal ; cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
put  in  a gallon  of  water ; reduce  to  two  quarts ; add  two  onions,  four 
turnips,  and  plenty  of  carrots.  Strain  it  off,  let  it  cool,  take  off  the 
fat,  and  warm  it  up  with  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve ; put  it  back  in  the  6auce-pan,  and  add  walnut  or 
mushroom  ketchup,  a table-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  a little  cayenne 
pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Prepare  rice  as  for  curry  to  hand 
round  with  it. 


Mock-Turtle  Soup 

240.  Halve  a calf’s  head,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  as  much 
water  as  you  wish  to  make  soup,  with  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  a few 
onions,  and  some  lemon  peel.  Stew  it  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender ; 
then  take  it  out  and  let  it  get  cold ; thicken  the  soup  with  a little  flour 
and  butter,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve.  Add  sherry  wine,  a little 
walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne.  Take 
the  brains  and  beat  them  up  with  a little  flour  and  two  eggs  into  a 
light  batter,  adding  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  parsley  chopped  veiy 
fine  ; then  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  beat  them  up ; make  them 
into  as  many  portions  as  you  please,  tying  each  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and 
boil  them  in  little  round  balls ; the  batter  made  with  the  brains  is  to 
be  fried  into  cakes  a light  brown.  When  the  head  is  cold  it  must  bo 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  laid  in  the  gravy,  the  cakes  and  eggs,  with 
some  forcemeat  balls,  to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soup  just  before  it  is 
sent  to  table.  Every  particle  of  fat  must  be  removed  from  the  surface 
before  warming  the  soup  for  the  table. 

Another  Receipt. — Cut  one  neat’s  foot  and  two  calf’s  feet  in  thin 
slices ; if  you  like  ox  palates,  six  will  do,  and  in  that  case  only  one 
calf’s  foot  will  be  required.  Boil  these  till  tender  enough  for  a 
fricassee.  Put  them  into  a full  quart  of  good  mutton-gravy,  entirely 
free  from  fat ; cover  it  down  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  rather  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  following — one  large  onion, 
one  dozen  of  bearded  oysters  and  their  liquor,  and  some  lemon  peel, 
a large  bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  a good-sized  anchovy,  some  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  cayenne.  The  onion,  oysters,  herbs,  anchovy,  and  lemon 
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peel  must  be  chopped  very  fine,  and  half  a pint  of  madeira  or  sherry 
wine  added  just  before  it  is  sent  to  table ; squeeze  in  half  a lemon, 
and  put  in  egg  and  forcemeat-balls,  if  approved  of,  the  balls  being 
well-seasoned.  About  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  scrag  of  mutton 
will  make  the  gravy. 

Another  and  Plainer  Receipt . — Scald  the  hair  off  a calf’s  head,  but 
leave  the  skin  on.  Make  three  pints  of  stock  with  three  pounds  of  mutton 
or  veal,  flavour  withwrhole  pepper,  mace,  onion  and  sweet  herbs.  Cut 
the  outside  of  the  head  (the  clear  part  till  you  come  to  the  flesh)  in 
pieces  two  or  three  inches  square,  stew  it  in  the  soup  two  or  three 
hours  till  tender,  add  cayenne,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  madeira 
wine ; serve  with  the  meat  and  egg  balls.  The  remainder  of  the  head 
will  boil. 

241.  Mock-turtle  Soup  (CVear). — Either  of  the  above  receipts 
may  be  made  clear  by  thickening  them  with  arrowroot  instead  of  flour, 
and  clarifying  them  (see  par.  224).  When  this  mode  is  preferred,  the 
soup  is  served  without  forcemeat  or  egg-balls. 

Hare  Soup. 

242.  Cut  a large  old  hare  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a jug  with  a 
little  lean  ham,  some  celery,  two  onions  sliced,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Stew  it, 
closely  covered,  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  meat  is  done  to  rags. 
Strain  off  the  soup  and  take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  pound  the  meat 
in  a mortar,  add  it  to  the  soup  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness,  give  it  a 
boil  up,  and  add  two  teaspoonsful  of  soy  and  one  of  ketchup,  with 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  moist  sugar.  The  brains  may  be 
made  with  the  stewed  and  pounded  liver  into  forcemeat  balls,  or  the 
liver  may  be  pounded  with  the  meat  for  thickening  the  soup.  Some 
prefer  to  add  the  port-wine  before  serving,  in  which  case  a good  glass 
would  be  sufficient ; a small  quantity  of  excellent  soup  may  be  made 
from  the  remains  of  a roast  hare ; in  this  case  a little  thickening  of  flour 
and  butter  also  may  be  required.  A clear  soup  may  be  made  by 
stewing  the  hare  in  some  veal  or  other  light  stock,  and  extracting  the 
goodness  of  the  meat  by  stewing  for  two  or  three  hours  without 
adding  pounded  meat  to  the  soup.  More  wine  in  this  case  must  be 
added,  and  a little  of  the  meat  may  be  served  in  squares  in  the  soup. 

Another. — Take  a hare,  and  after  skinning  it  don’t  soak  it  in  water  in 
the  usual  way,  but  cut  it  up  into  pieces,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  also 
: three  or  four  heads  of  moderate  sized  celery , and  the  same  of  onions,  and 
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a very  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  about 
four  or  eight  cloves;  add  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  stew  one  and 
half  hour ; then  take  out  the  back  or  any  other  part,  and  cut  off  meat 
enough  to  serve  with  it  when  done,  put  back  the  bones  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  let  it  stew  four  oi  five  hours  longer.  Next  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  pound  in  a mortar  the  whole  of  the  meat  off  the  bones, 
add  celery  and  onions,  cut  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  then  rub  though  a 
sieve  (of  course  not  the  pieces  which  you  have  previously  cut  off  to 
serve  with  the  soup),  put  it  back  to  the  soup  and  let  it  stew  another 
hour,  and  serve  with  the  pieces  of  meat  in  it , and  if  you  like  a few 
forcemeat  balls ; should  it  not  be  thick  enough  add  a little  thickening. 

Another.  —Cut  a hare  in  pieces,  stew  it  in  any  broth  or  boilings  of 
meat  that  happen  to  be  in  the  house  till  it  is  tender,  then  cut  off, 
pound,  and  rub  through  a sieve  the  best  part  of  the  meat,  with  a little 
of  the  stock.  When  that  is  done  return  all  the  bones,  &c.,  to  the 
stock-pot  (if  the  hare  is  small  and  the  stock  not  good,  add  some  gravy, 
beef,  and  a little  lean  ham) — one  onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  a little 
flour  and  butter  mixed,  mushroom  ketchup  and  cayenne,  and  simmer 
for  three  or  four  hours;  then  strain  it,  and  add  the  pounded  hare,  a 
little  currant  jelly,  and  port-wine : half  a teacupful  of  cream  is  an  im 
provement  before  it  is  served. 

To  Make  Hare  Soup  with  Hare  that  has  been  Cooked. 

243.  First  cut  off  some  nice  pieces  of  meat  to  serve  in  the  soup, 
then  chop  up  the  remainder  and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  any  bones  or 
odd' pieces  of  meat  you  may  have,  or  else  some  good  stock;  put  as 
much  stock  or  water  as  -will  make  the  soup  required.  Add  celery, 
onions,  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt,  but  not  sweet  herbs,  as  the  stuffing 
will  suffice;  let  it  stew  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  strain  it  off; 
pound  and  rub  it  through  a sieve,  then  add  it  to  the  soup  again,  and 
let  it  stew  another  hour,  when  serve  with  the  meat  and  forcemeat 
balls.  Add  a little  thickening  if  required. 

Partridge  or  Grouse  Soup. 

244.  Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  a piece  of  lean  ham,  three  good-sized 
carrots,  three  large  onions,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper- 
corns, and  five  quarts  of  water,  and  make  a good  stock;  then  add  four 
partridges  or  three  grouse,  stew  till  they  are  quite  tender,  take  the 
best  parts  off,  beat  them  fine,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve  with  a 
little  of  the  stock ; stew  the  bones,  &c.,  in  the  stock,  strain,  and  add 
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the  whole  to  the  pounded  meat ; wdien  served,  season  with  some  good 
cream,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  port-wine. 

Giblet  Soup. 

245.  Scald  and  clean  three  or  four  sets  of  goose  or  duck  giblets ; set 
them  to  stew,  with  a pound  or  two  of  gravy-beef,  scrag  of  mutton, 
or  the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  an  ox-tail,  or  some  shanks  of  mutton, 
with  three  onions,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt.  Put  five  pints  of  water, 
and  simmer  till  the  gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four  pieces)  are 
quite  tender ; skim  nicely,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two 

I tea-spoonsful  of  mushroom-powder,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
with  the  giblets.  It  may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two 
glasses  of  sherry  or  madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  some 
cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen,  add  salt  to  the  taste. 

Portable  Soup  por  Travellers. 

246.  Take  three  large  legs  of  veal,  one  of  beef,  and  the  lean  half  of 
a ham ; cut  them  in  pieces,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  at  the 
bottom  of  a large  stock-pot,  then  lay  in  the  meat  and  the  bones,  with 
two  ounces  of  mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; add  three  carrots,  and 
four  or  five  sticks  of  celery  cut  small.  Cover  the  pot  close,  and  set  it 
over  a moderate  fire ; keep  taking  out  the  gravy  with  a spoon  as  it  is 
drawn  out,  till  you  have  taken  the  whole.  Then  cover  the  meat  with 
water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  again.  Boil  slowly  for  more  than  four 
hours  ; then  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve  into  a pan,  and  allow  it 
to  boil  till  reduced  to  one  quarter  of  the  original  quantity.  Next 
strain  the  gravy  which  was  taken  from  the  meat,  and  add  it  to  the 
soup,  with  some  cayenne  and  ketchup,  and  a little  Indian  soy.  Boil 
again  slowly,  skimming  off  the  fat  as  it  rises,  till  it  looks  like  a thick 
glue  Pour  it  into  earthen  dishes,  and  cut  it  out  with  round  tins  a 
little  larger  than  a crown-piece,  dry  them  on  dishes  in  the  sun,  care- 
fully turning  them,  and  store  them  in  tins,  with  writing-paper  between 
each  layer.  This  is  useful  in  families : one  cake  with  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water  will  make  good  broth,  or  with  less  water  a good  gravy.  It 
will  keep  long. 

Crayfish  Soup. 

247.  Take  fifty  crayfish,  pull  out  the  tails,  and  then  pound  the  rest 
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in  a mortar  with  the  shells  and  spawn.  Have  ready  the  meat  and 
spawn  of  a lobster,  two  quarts  of  good  veal  and  ham  broth,  and  put 
the  pounded  crayfish  into  it,  with  the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls,  and 
half  a pint  of  good  cream.  Let  it  have  one  boil,  and  then  press  it 
through  a sieve.  Put  in  the  tails  of  the  crayfish,  and  serve  with  the 
crust  of  French  rolls. 


Lobster  Soup.' 

248.  Take  the  meat  from  the  claws,  bodies,  and  tails  of  six  small 
lobsters  ; take  away  the  brown  fur,  and  the  bag  in  the  head  ; beat  the 
fins,  chine,  and  small  claws  in  a mortar.  Boil  very  gently  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  with  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  some  white  pepper, 
salt,  two  anchovies,  a large  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  till  you  have  extracted  the  goodness  of  them  all.  Strain  it  off. 
Beat  the  spawn  in  a mortar,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour ; mix  it  with  a quart  of  cream.  Cut  the 
tails  into  pieces,  and  give  them  a boil  up  with  the  cream  and  soup. 
Serve  with  forcemeat-balls  made  of  the  remainder  of  the  lobsters, 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  a few  crumbs,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let  the  balls  be 
made  up  with  a bit  of  flour,  and  heated  in  the  soup. 

Oyster  Soup. 

249.  Take  two  quarts  of  fish  stock,  as  directed  in  par.  222 ; beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  hard-boiled  eggs  and  the  solid  part  of  two  quarts  of  oysters 
in  a mortar,  and  add  this  to  the  stock.  Simmer  it  all  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  and  the  oysters  (cleared  of  the  beards,  and 
nicely  washed)  into  the  soup.  Simmer  five  minutes ; have  ready  the 
yolks  of  six  raw  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Stir  it 
all  well  one  way  on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  altogether. 

250.  Oyster  Soup  with  Cream — Excellent  for  Supper. — Strain 
the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  rinse  them  well  in  the  liquor.  Then 
take  a portion  of  the  pale  veal  stock  of  which  the  soup  is  to  be  made, 
and  simmer  the  beards  in  it  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Flavour  the 
stock  with  mace  and  pepper,  and  add  to  it  that  portion  in  which  the 
beards  have  been  simmered,  first  straining  the  latter.  Then  put  the 
oysters  and  their  liquor  into  a saucepan,  and  simmer  them  till  the 
oysters  are  plumped  up,  after  which  take  out  the  oysters,  and  add 
the  liquor  to  the  stock.  Thicken  with  arrow-root  (mixed  with  a little 
cold  milk),  or  flour  and  butter,  and  add,  just  before  serving,  from  three- 
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quarters  to  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  a little  ketchup.  The  oysters 
(also  hot)  must  be  put  into  the  tureen  before  the  soup  is  poured 
into  it.  Threescore  of  oysters  will  make  two  quarts  of  soup. 

Eel  Sour. 

251.  Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels;  put  to  them  two  quarts  of 
water,  a crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  an 
onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover  them  close,  and  stew  till  the 
fish  is  quite  broken,  then  strain  it  off.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into 
dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it  boiling.  A piece  of  carrot  may  be  put 
in  it  at  first.  This  soup  will  be  as  rich  as  if  made  of  meat.  A quarter 
of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in 

i it,  is  a great  improvement. 

Carrot  Soup. 

252.  Carrot  Soup  (without  Meat).  Take  four  or  five  large 
carrots,  one  turnip,  three  onions,  and  three  heads  of  celery  shred  fine ; 
put  into  a stew-pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  three  cloves, 
some  peppercorns,  and  a blade  of  mace ; stir  till  it  is  a pulp ; add 
half  a pint  of  peas  boiled  to  a pulp,  two  anchovies,  and  three  quarts  of 
water ; let  it  simmer  two  hours,  and  rub  through  a hair  sieve.  If  not 
thick  enough,  add  a little  flour  and  butter. 

Another. — Slice  two  good-sized  carrots,  two  large  onions,  one  large 
turnip,  and  one  stick  of  celery ; dredge  flour  over  them  and  fry  till 
tender,  with  just  butter  enough  to  keep  them  from  burning ; put  them 
in  a stewpan,  and  pour  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them.  Stew 
them  about  four  hours,  and  when  half  done  add  boiling  water  to  make 
the  proper  thickness.  Mash  and  strain  through  a sieve,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  If  approved  of,  add  a little  cream. 

Another  Carrot  Soup. — Take  one  turnip,  two  or  three  onions,  and 
twelve  carrots;  boil  them  in  some  stock  till  quite  tender,  then  rub 
them  through  a hair-sieve.  Season  with  peppercorns  and  salt,  if 
necessary,  and  thicken  with  a little  flour  and  butter. 

253.  Carrot  Soup  (with  Meat). — Put  some  beef-bones  with  four 
quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has  been  boiled, 
two  large  onions,  a turnip,  pepper,  and  salt,  into  a saucepan,  and  stew 
for  three  hours.  Have  ready  six  large  carrots  scraped  and  cut  thin, 
strain  the  soup  on  them,  and  stew  till  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a 
hair-sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup,  which  is 
to  be  as  thick  as  pea-soup.  Use  two  wooden  spoons  to  rub  the  carrots 
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through  the  sieve,  and  pulp  only  the  red  part  of  the  carrot,  not  the 
yellow.  Make  the  soup  the  day  before,  and  add  cayenne  to  the 
palate. 

254.  Carrot  Soup  (with  Cream). — To  the  liquor  that  a knuckle 
of  veal  has  been  boiled  in,  add  twelve  large  carrots ; boil  till  the  carrots 
will  mash  through  a sieve,  put  them  through,  and  then  let  them  boil 
in  the  broth  till  quite  smooth ; add  half  a pint  of  cream  and  a little 
salt.  It  should  be  boiled  till  smooth,  and  of  the  consistence  of  pea-soup. 
Or,  the  stock  may  be  made  of  one  pound  and  a half  of  scrag  of  mutton, 
stewed  in  three  quarts  of  water. 

Asparagus  Soup. 

255.  Make  rather  a weak  stock,  and  boil  with  it  some  fresh  mint, 
a stick  of  celery,  a turnip,  carrot,  and  one  onion ; boil  it  about  three 
hours ; strain  it,  and  boil  with  it  a handful  of  mint  till  it  is  flavoured ; 
take  two  bunches  of  asparagus,  and  cut  all  the  tender  part,  about  the 
size  of  peas,  into  cold  water ; take  these  out,  and  boil  in  half  a pint 
of  cold  water  till  tender ; pour  them  into  the  stock  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter : add  salt  and  a handful  of  mint  chopped  very  fine 
when  it  is  nearly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  half  a tea- 
cupful  of  spinach-juice  (made  by  tying  spinach  leaves  in  a muslin 
after  they  have  been  washed,  and  pounding  them,  then  squeezing  the 
juice) ; pea-leaf  would  do  better  if  it  could  be  had. 

JyLiEXNE  Soup. 

256.  Take  some  carrots,  turnips,  a few  heads  of  celery,  and  a very 
few  leeks  and  onions,  cut  them  in  fillets  an  inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a 
-wooden  skewer ; then  take  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a little  brown 
sugar,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with  the  roots  over ; fry 
them  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  gently ; moisten  them  with  veal  broth 
or  a quart  of  water : let  them  boil  on  the  corner  of  a stove ; skim  all 
the  fat  off,  and  add  a quart  or  two  of  clear  soup.  In  summer  add  green 
peas,  asparagus- tops,  French-beans,  some  lettuce  or  sorrel. 


Turnip  Soup. 

257.  Take  off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into 
cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  to  stew  with  an  onion,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of  water ; cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  stew  on  a slow  fire  four  or  five  hours.  Strain  and  set  it  up  till 
nest  day,  then  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and  simmer  it  with 
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turnips  cut  into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Before  serving,  rub  down  half  a spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  and  the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter.  Let  a small  roll 
simmer  in  the  soup  till  soaked  through,  and  serve  this  with  it.  It 
should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 

Green-pea  Soup. 

258.  Take  the  insides  of  six  cos-lettuces  and  three  cucumbers,  pare 
and  slice  them,  and  cut  the  lettuces  in  pieces ; add  half  a pint  of  young 
peas,  an  onion  both  top  and  bottom,  and  a very  little  parsley ; put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pound  of  butter  and  a little  salt  and 
black  pepper;  cover  them  close,  and  stew  gently  two  hours;  shake 
the  pan  frequently,  hut  do  not  open  the  lid ; boil  some  younger  peas 
till  tender,  rub  them  through  a colander,  and  add  the  pulp  to  the 
stew ; the  next  day  add  another  half-pint  of  young  peas,  and  as  much 
of  the  pea- water  as  will  reduce  the  soup  to  the  thickness  you  wish 
to  have  it.  By  way  of  variety,  all  the  vegetables  may  be  rubbed 
through  the  colander,  and  it  will  make  a nice  smooth  soup. 

Another  Green-pea  Soup. — To  a gallon  of  water  add  half  a peck  of 
large  green  peas  and  a French  roll ; let  them  boil  till  the  peas  are 
broken ; strain  them  through  a colander,  put  to  them  some  whole 
pepper  and  mace,  half  a peck  of  young  peas,  and  let  them  boil; 
take  a handful  of  spinach,  two  or  three  cabbage-lettuces,  a few  green 
onions ; cut  them  in  pieces  not  too  small,  put  them  in  a stew-pan  with 
half  or  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter;  let  them  stew  till  very  tender; 
when  the  peas  are  enough  boiled  put  in  a few  marigold  leaves,  and  let 
them  boil  together ; cut  a quantity  of  bread  in  little  squares,  and  fry 
them  very  dry  to  eat  with  the  soup. 

Winter  Peas  Soup. 

259.  Slice  four  carrots,  four  onions,  three  turnips,  some  outside 
stalks  of  celery,  and  brown  them  in  a buttered  stew-pan.  Stew  them 
for  four  or  five  hours  with  some  parsley  and  herbs  in  four  or  five  pints 
of  good  stock  or  broth,  with  a quart  or  more  of  peas,  soaked  over 
night.  Add  a spoonful  of  walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a little 
brown  sugar,  and  slice  a little  fresh  celery  into  the  tureen  before  pour- 
ing in  the  soup,  and  serve  with  fried  toast  and  powdered  mint.  If  the 
pea-powder  is  used  the  soup  can  be  made  more  quickly. 

Another  Receipt. — Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or  beef ; and  if 
too  salt,  put  as  much  fresh  water  to  it,  or  use  fresh  wrater  entirely 
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with  roast  beef  bones,  a ham  or  gammon  bone,  and  an  anchovy  or  two. 
Simmer  these  with  some  good  whole  or  split  peas;  these  should 
always  be  put  in  water  to  soak  the  night  before ; the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  at  first,  the  better.  Simmer  till  the  peas  will  pulp 
through  a colander ; then  pulp  them,  and  boil  the  pulp  in  the  liquor 
that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a leek,  a little  parsley, 
and  a stick  of  celery  cut  into  bits,  or  use  the  tincture  of  celery  or 
celery  seed ; stew  till  all  are  quite  tender,  then  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; strain,  and  serve  with  bread  toasted,  and  cut  in  dice,  or  fried 
in  the  same  shape.  Dried  mint  is  to  be  finely  powdered  and  served 
with  it.  This  soup  is  much  improved  by  adding  a little  cream ; if  not 
thick  enough,  add  a little  flour  and  butter. 

260.  Pea-soup  (Without  Meat). — Boil  one  pint  of  split  peas  four 
or  five  hours,  till  quite  tender,  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Add  two  large 
carrots  and  two  turnips,  a stick  of  celery,  and  some  potatoes  cut  all  in 
pieces,  and  boiled  till  they  will  pulp  through  a sieve.  Cut  one  large 
onion  in  slices,  and  fry  it  in  flour  and  butter,  with  pepper  and  salt 
enough  for  the  whole  soup.  Add  this  to  the  above  with  a little  soy 
and  ketchup,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  soup  made 
with  meat. 

261.  Pea-soup  for  Lent. — Put  three  pints  of  boiling  peas  into  five 
quarts  of  soft  cold  water,  three  anchovies,  three  red  herrings,  two  large 
onions,  two  or  three  cloves,  a carrot  and  parsnip  sliced  in,  a few  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  boil  all  together  till  the 
soup  is  thick,  strain  it,  and  add  a sliced  stick  of  celery,  one  ounce  oi 
butter,  a little  brown  sugar  and  ketchup,  or  Indian  soy.  Serve  with 
fried  squares  of  bread,  and  dried  mint  if  liked. 

Soup  Maigre. 

262.  Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  shake  it  round, 
and  throw  in  six  middling  onions  sliced.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  put  to  it  five  heads  of  celery,  two  handsful  of 
spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small,  and  some  parsley.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  pepper,  three  or  four  blades 
of  mace,  and  if  you  have  any  white  beet  leaves  add  a large  handful 
of  them  cut  small.  Boil  gently  an  hour.  Just  before  serving,  beat  in 
two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Another  Soup  Maigre. — Cut  two  onions  into  very  small  slices,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  ; fry  them  a little, 
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taking  care  not  to  discolour  them.  Have  ready  three  or  four  handsful 
of  sorrel  well  washed  and  cut  into  ribbons,  and  add  them  to  the 
onions  wdth  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  then  mix  well,  adding  one  pint 
of  milk  and  one  quart  of  water ; boil  altogether  for  two  minutes, 
keeping  it  well  stirred  ; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  quickly  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Do  not  boil  it  after 
the  eggs  are  in. 

Another . — Flour  and  fty  a quart  of  green  peas,  four  onions  sliced, 
the  coarse  stalks  of  celery,  a carrot,  a turnip,  and  a parsnip,  then  pour 
on  them  three  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  till  the  whole  will  pulp 
through  a sieve,  then  boil  in  it  the  best  of  the  celery  cut  thin. 

Spinach  Soup. 

263.  Shred  two  handsful  of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions,  one  head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a little  thyme  and  parsley.  Put  all  into  a 
stewpot  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a pint  of 
broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled;  stew  till  the 
vegetables  are  quite  tender;  work  them  through  a coarse  cloth  or 
sieve  with  a spoon,  then  to  the  pulp  of  the  vegetables  and  liquor  put 
a quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  altogether.  Have 
ready  some  suet  dumplings  the  size  of  a walnut,  and,  before  pouring 
the  soup  into  the  tureen,  put  them  into  it.  The  suet  must  not  be 
shred  too  fine,  and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

Onion  Soup. 

264.  Take  about  two  pounds  of  mutton  or  veal,  put  it  on  to  stew 
with  twelve  large  onions,  sliced.  When  the  onions  are  very  soft,  put 
them  through  a fine  sieve,  or  put  a cloth  into  the  colander,  and  mash 
the  onions  in  it,  pouring  the  gravy  over  them  till  they  are  nearly  all 
run  through.  This  quantity  will  make  three  pints  of  soup  ; add  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour  mixed  with  it,  one 
table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy ; mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  the 
taste. 

265.  Brow  Onion  Soup. — Peel  and  slice  eight  or  ten  large 
Spanish  onions,  fry  them  in  butter  a nice  brown  ; when  tender,  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Boil  them  an  hour  in  five  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  them  after  adding  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  crumbs 
of  a penny  loaf  rubbed  fine,  then  boil  two  hours  more,  stirring  often, 
or  it  will  be  lumpy.  Before  serving,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with 
two  spoonsful  of  vinegar  and  a little  sugar,  to  a small  portion  of  the 
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soup ; pour  this  in  gently,  and  stir  it  ten  minutes : flavour  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Indian  soy  and  some  ketchup. 

266.  Green  Onion  Soup. — To  he  prepared  as  brown  onion  soup, 
(265),  but  with  fresh  drawn  onions,  of  which  the  green  part  should  be 
added  to  the  roots,  and  some  of  them  cut  in  wery  narrow  strips  an 
inch  long,  and  put  into  the  soup  later,  so  as  to  remain  in  shape  when 
it  is  served  ; at  the  same  time  that  they  must  be  boiled  quite  tender. 

Rice  Soup. 

267.  Boil  about  two  teacupsful  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water  with  two 
onions  and  two  sticks  of  celery,  till  the  rice  is  quite  soft.  Put  one 
or  two  ounces  of  butter  and  about  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour  into  a 
stew'pan,  and  when  melted  add  the  above  with  some  stock  (which  is 
best  made  of  some  veal  bones  or  boilings),  and  stir  till  of  a proper 
thickness.  Flavour  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  just  before  serv- 
ing add  a tea-spoonful  of  cream. 

White  Soup. 

268.  Take  the  hony  part  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  break  the  bones  quite 
small,  cover  it  close  down  in  a pan,  with  a little  mace,  a few  black  and 
a few  white  peppercorns,  just  broken,  a little  turnip,  carrot,  onion, 
and  celery ; put  in  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours.  Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
quantity ; put  it  through  a sieve.  When  wanted  to  be  used,  put  it 
into  a pan  with  half  a pint  of  good  cream,  and  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter.  Boil  a roll  in  the  soup  till  quite  soft ; just  before  taking  it 
up,  have  the  roll  rubbed  through  a sieve  with  a little  of  the  soup, 
and  just  give  it  a boil  in  the  soup  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  it.  Ir 
a French  roll  cannot  be  got,  cut  the  crust  from  a common  one,  or  it 
w*ill  discolour  the  whole. 

Another. — Take  a shoulder  or  knuckle  of  veal,  a piece  of  lean  ham, 
a little  mace,  and  an  onion ; boil  them  to  a strong  gravy ; during  the 
time  put  in  a small  bunch  of  pot-herbs  for  ten  minutes ; strain  it,  and 
let  it  get  cold  ; boil  a pint  of  good  cream,  and  pour  it  upon  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf ; let  it  stand  some  time  and  strain  ; blanch  one  ounce 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  boiled  hard ; mix  them  well  together,  and  add  them  to  the  gravy; 
stir  all  over  a slow  fire,  taking  care  it  does  not  boil.  Two  ounces  of 
vermicelli  cut  small  is  a great  improvement. 

269.  A White  Soup  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes. — The  stock  of 
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veal,  to  which  add  three  pounds  of  artichokes,  to  be  pulped  through 
a sieve ; season  with  salt  and  a small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  and 
before  it  is  poured  into  the  tureen  stir  in  some  good  thick  cream ; it 
must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  boil  after  the  cream  has  been 
added,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  chilled  by  it. 

270.  To  Make  Soup  for  Sdpper. — Take  a quart  of  good  new 
milk,  and  add  a pint  of  cream,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a laurel-leaf  or 
two,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  coriander-seeds,  and  a small  piece  of 
sugar ; boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  to  cool ; then  beat  the  yolks  of 
ten  eggs,  and  blanch  and  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  two 
or  three  bitter  almonds,  with  a little  water  in  a mortar  till  very  fine ; 
then  put  them  with  the  cream ; mix  the  eggs  smoothly  with  it  in  the 
stewpan,  having  previously  run  the  mixture  through  a coarse  sieve ; 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken  like  a custard ; then 
pour  it  into  the  tureen  with  some  slices  of  French  roll  as  thick  as 
biscuits. 

271.  Jenny  Lind’s  Soup. — Make  three  quarts  of  stock,  which  strain 
through  a fine  sieve  into  a stewpan ; add  to  it  three  ounces  of  sago, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  then  skim  it.  The  stock, 
being  previously  seasoned,  will  only  require  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
sugar,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  a little  thyme,  parsley,  and  a 
bay  leaf  will  vary  the  flavour.  Just  before  serving,  put  into  a basin 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  to  them  half  a pint  of 
cream ; then  take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  pour  it  in,  stir  quickly  for 
one  minute,  and  serve  immediately.  If  it  boil  again  it  will  be  spoiled. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

272.  Put  a lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  let  it  boil ; have  ready  a 
small  quantity  of  cabbage,  red  and  white,  beet,  sorrel,  onions,  carrots, 
potatoes,  peas,  French  beans,  cauliflowers,  parsley  leaves  and  root, 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  artichoke  bottoms,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and 
asparagus  chopped  very  fine ; let  them  stew  in  the  butter  till  quite 
tender,  stirring  to  prevent  their  burning.  Season  with  cayenne,  salt, 
pepper,  and  ketchup,  and  celery  seed,  add  some  good  meat  broth,  and 
boil  it  all  together,  and  serve  hot.  Any  of  the  vegetables  may  be  omit- 
ted, but  the  greater  variety  the  better,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  flavour  of  any  one  vegetable  does  not  predominate  over  the  rest. 

Another. — Put  into  two  quarts  of  cold  water  two  pounds  of  Jerusa- 
lem artichokes  pared  and  halved,  one  pound  of  turnips  pared  and 
sliced,  two  or  three  onions,  and  a stick  of  celery.  Boil  all  together  slow- 
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ly  for  two  and  a half  hours,  with  a stock  made  of  veal  or  rabbits  ; then 
add  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  the  taste.  Let  it  simmer  half  an  hour  longer,  skimming  it  care- 
fully, then  serve. 

273.  2V  Transparent  White  Soup. — Take  a large  knuckle  or  small 
leg  of  veal,  and  cut  off  all  the  meat  as  thin  as  possible,  and  break  the 
bone  in  pieces.  Put  the  meat  in  a large  jug  or  stock-pot,  the  bones 
it  the  top,  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  beaten  fine.  Pour  on 
it  four  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  all  night 
covered  close ; the  next  day  put  it  in  a well-tinned  or  enamelled 
saucepan  ; let  it  boil  gently  till  reduced  one  half ; remove  the  scum 
and  fat  as  it  rises  while  it  is  boiling ; strain  it  into  an  earthen  pan  to 
settle,  and  in  two  or  three  hours’  time  pour  it  again  with  a spoonful 
of  sugar  into  a clean  saucepan,  clear  from  all  sediment.  Add,  before 
serving,  vermicelli  or  carrot,  or  French  beans  cut  in  long  thin  ( 
narrow  strips,  or  asparagus  in  short  lengths,  previously  boiled,  and 
serve  the  whole  very  hot ; a little  white  wine  may  be  added  if 
approved. 


CHAP.  IX.— GRAVIES,  SAVOURY  SAUCES,  FORCEMEATS,  AND 
SAUSAGES. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

274.  Gravies,  Sauces,  and  Stuffings,  are  savoury  compounds,  intended  ( 

to  give  flavour  and  zest  to  the  more  insipid  and  solid  joints,  such  as  * 
roast  veal  or  poultry.  The  sauces  here  described  differ  from  the  per-  [ p 
manent  sauces  given  with  vinegar  pickles,  in  the  Economical  House - : 

keeper;  inasmuch  as  though  the  former  are,  by  good  housekeepers,  t 

always  kept  in  the  house,  yet  it  is  only  for  a short  time,  and  the  great  k 

art  consists  in  using  them  up  before  they  become  spoiled.  Thus,  the  i 

proper  course  in  these  matters  is  so  to  arrange  the  principal  and  side  1 

dishes  for  to-morrow,  that  they  shall  use  up  the  sauces  concocted  to-  j 
day,  or  yesterday,  or  perhaps  even  the  day  before  that. 

Sect.  2. — Gravies  and  Savoury  Jellies. 

275.  Gravies  are  distinguished  from  sauces,  in  their  predominating  & 
element  being  the  osmazome  of  meat,  commonly  called  gravy,  how-  : 
ever  it  may  be  disguised.  Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the 
skirts,  or  any  other  coarse  part,  of  beef,  and  even  from  the  liver  or  the 
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kidney,  as  of  any  other  meat  prepared  in  the  same  way ; so  also  it 
may  be  procured  from  the  shank-end  of  legs  of  mutton  that  have  been 
dressed,  if  much  is  not  wanted.  The  raw  shank-bones  of  mutton  are 
a great  improvement  to  the  richness  of  gravy ; but  first  it  is  necessary 
to  soak  them  well,  and  scour  them  clean.  Sheep’s  heads  also  make 
excellent  gravy. 

Browning  for  Gravy. 

276.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  for  soup  (see  page  78);  but 
the  following  is,  perhaps,  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose : — 

But  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar  into  an  iron  saucepan  and  boil  till 
brown,  then  add  half  a pint  of  water,  some  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and 
about  half  a tea- spoonful  of  the  gravy  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dripping-pot.  Boil  for  two  or  three  minutes  till  it  is  of  a good  brown, 
and  bottle  it.  Put  half  a tea-cupful  of  hot  water,  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  browning  dissolved  in  it,  into  the  dish  with  the  meat,  and  put  a 
tea-spoonful  into  the  hashes. 

Another . — Put  into  a stewpan  one  lb.  of  good  sugar,  one  oz.  of  butter, 
six  cloves,  twelve  allspice,  and  boil  it  three  minutes ; then  add  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  it  for  five  minutes  ; pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cold  clear  away  the  scum,  bottle,  and  keep  it  tightly 
corked. 

Glaze. 

277.  Glaze  for  Gravy  is  also  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  for  soups 
(see  page  77),  or  as  follows : — 

Break  the  bones  of  several  joints  of  cooked  meat  as  small  as  possible ; 
put  them  to  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  two  hours ; then  strain  the 
bones  out  and  boil  about  an  hour,  till  reduced  to  rather  more  than  a 
teacupful;  flavour  it  with  black  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a little* 
browning  (par.  276).  It  should  be  dried  in  saucers  till  of  the  con- 
sistence nearly  of  India-rubber,  and  will  in  this  state  keep  for  three 
months  or  more. 

To  Make  Brown  Thickening  for  Soups,  Gravies,  &c. 

278.  Put  into  a stewpan  a lump  of  butter,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  thickening  required.  Melt  it  gently,  then  put  flour  enough  to  make 
a paste.  Pry  it  on  a slow  fire  until  it  becomes  of  a light  brown  colour, 
then  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan  for  use.  It  will  keep  for  some  time. 

A good  thickening  for  hashes  and  gravies  may  be  made  by  melting 
very  slowly  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  after  skimming  it,  and  allowing 
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thesediment  to  settle,  pour  it  clear  off  into  a stew  or  frying  pan,  over 
a clear  but  gentle  fire,  and  dredge  very  gradually  into  it  nearly  half  a 
pound  of  well-dried  flour — shaking  the  pan  the  while.  Stir  well  and 
carefully  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  and  is  fried  a light  brown  colour. 
It  must  on  no  account  be  burnt  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  will 
keep  in  a jar  for  some  little  time,  and  may  be  added  as  required  to 
soups  or  gravies  while  boiling.  If  to  be  used  for  white  soups  or 
6auces,  the  thickening  must  not  acquire  the  least  tinge  of  brown  in 
the  frying. 

To  Preserve  Beee  Liver  for  Gravy. 

279.  Take  a clear  liver,  and  rub  it  well  all  over  with  four  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle ; let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then  rub  it  well 
all  over  with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks,  turn- 
ing and  rubbing  it  every  day.  Hang  it  near  the  fire  to  dry,  and  when 
used  cut  slices  off  and  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  is  required  for 
the  gravy.  Add  herbs,  or  an  onion,  if  approved. 

Plain  Joint  Gravy. 

280.  The  ordinary  kind  is  described  under  the  head  of  Koasting,  at 
page  44. 

Or,  put  a small  piece  of  glazing  into  a teacup,  and  fill  the  cup  with 
boiling  water;  when  quite  dissolved,  pour  it  over  the  joint  and  serve. 

Made  Gravy. 

281.  Made  Gravy,  fit  for  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  roast  poultry 
or  game,  as  served  in  everyday  dinners,  may  be  made  so  that  it  will 
keep  a week  in  moderately  cool  weather  as  follows : — Cut  lean  beef 
thin,  put  it  into  a frying-pan  without  any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a fire 
covered,  but  take  care  it  does  not  burn  ; let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy 
that  comes  out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again  ; put  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  let  that  stew  away.  Then  put  to 
meat  a small  quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  spice,  and  a bit  of  lean 
bam ; simmer  till  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  Do  not  take 
off  the  fat  till  going  to  be  used. 

Another. — Take  any  bones  or  meat  in  the  house,  and  put  in  a stew- 
pan  with  onions,  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs.  Let  it  stew  well,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  mixed  up ; then  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  soy,  ketchup,  Heading  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  port- 
wine,  a little  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne,  to  the  taste,  with  a little 
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browning,  to  colour  it  if  necessary.  Put  it  in  a basin,  and,  when  cold, 
melt  some  suet  and  pour  over  it  to  preserve  it.  Sheep’s  melts  for 
gravy  very  cheap,  one  penny  each,  and  enough  for  twice,  stewed  like 
other  meats. 

282.  Cullis  or  Brown  Grayy. — Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stewpan 
as  much  lean  veal  as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick ; then  cover  the  veal 
with  thin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two  or  three  onions,  two  or 
three  bay-leaves,  some  sweet-herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  three 
cloves ; cover  the  stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire ; but  when  the 
juices  come  out  let  the  fire  be  a little  quicker;  when  the  meat  is  of  a 
fine  brown,  fill  the  pan  with  good  beef-broth;  boil  and  skim  it,  then 
simmer  an  hour,  and  add  a little  water,  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  properly  thick ; boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it.  This  will 
keep  for  a week. 

283.  Veal  Grayy  is  made  as  directed  under  par.  282,  but  without 
the  spice,  herbs,  and  flour. 

284.  Clear  Grayy. — Slice  beef  thin ; broil  a part  of  it  over  a very 
clear  quick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to 
dress  it ; put  that  and  the  raw  part  into  a very  nicely  tinned  stewpan, 
with  two  onions,  a clove  or  two,  whole  black  peppers,  berries  of  allspice, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil, 
and  skim  it  well  two  or  three  times ; then  cover  it,  and  simmer  till 
quite  strong. 

A Rich  Grayy. 

285.  Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity  wanted; 
slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both ; fry  them  of  a light-pale  brown,  but 
do  not  on  any  account  suffer  them  to  get  black ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan, pour  boiling  water  on  the  browning  in  the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up, 
and  pour  on  the  meat ; put  to  it  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory, 
a small  bit  of  knotted  marjoram,  the  same  of  tarragon,  some  mace, 
berries  of  allspice,  whole  black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of 
ham  or  gammon  of  bacon ; simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all  the 
juices  of  the  meat,  and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and  often 
after ; if  for  a hare  or  stewed  fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

Venison  Grayy  for  Mutton. 

286.  One  wine-glass  of  sherry,  one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  catsup.  Add  as  much  good  stock  or  plain  joint 
gravy  as  these  ingredients  put  together;  and  also  from  six  to  eight 
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lumps  of  sugar,  and  a little  thickening ; the  whole  should  not  boil 
more  than  a minute,  when  serve. 

Economical  Gravy  for  Poultry. 

287.  Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck  small ; simmer 
them  with  a little  bread  browned,  a slice  of  onion,  a bit  of  parsley  and 
thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  liver  and  gizzard  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted ; take  out  the  liver,  bruise  it,  and 
strain  the  liquor  to  it ; then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add 
a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  it  will  be  very  good. 

Ham  Gravy  Sauce. 

288.  When  a ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat  clean  from 
the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part ; beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to 
a mash  with  a chopper  and  rolling-pin ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
three  spoonsful  of  gravy ; set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been  on  some  time, 
put  to  it  a small  bundle  of  sweet-herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half  a pint 
of  heef-gravy ; cover  it  up,  and  let  it  stew  over  a gentle  fire.  When 
it  has  a £ood  flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A little  of  this 
is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 

Gravy  for  Wild-fowl. 

289.  To  one  wine-glassful  of  port-wine  add  a table-spoonful  each 
of  walnut  ketchup,  mushroom  ketchup,  and  lemon-juice,  one  shalot 
sliced  (or  a little  of  the  essence),  a small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  These  should  all  be  scalded,  strained,  and  added  to 
the  mere  gravy  that  comes  from  the  fowl  in  roasting.  The  breast 
of  the  fowl  should  be  scored  in  three  or  four  places,  and  the  gravy 
poured  boiling  hot  over  it  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Another. — Simmer  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  same  of 
anchovies  and  cayenne,  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  one  onion,  a 
tea-cupful  of  good  gravy,  a lump  or  two  of  white  sugar,  a little  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  for  ten  minutes — then 
add  a tea-cupful  of  port- wine  and  give  it  one  boil ; — it  may  be  bottled, 
and  warmed  and  served  in  a boat  when  required. 

Imitation  Brown  Gravy  (Without  Meat). 

290.  Take  of  water  and  ale  that  is  not  too  bitter  one  pint  of  each; 
of  walnut  pickle,  mushroom  pickle,  and  ketchup,  two  table-spoonsful 
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of  each ; two  anchovies,  two  onions  sliced,  some  salt,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  some  whole  pepper.  To  the  above  ingredients 
add  a little  butter,  with  a small  portion  of  flour,  having  previously 
made  it  brown  by  stirring  it  till  the  froth  sinks.  Boil  the  whole 
together  for  twenty  minutes. 

Wine  Gravy  or  Sauce. 

291.  Make  a strong  rich  gravy  by  either  of  the  receipts  given  at  pars. 
281  or  282.  The  second  of  those,  given  at  par.  282,  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Take  about  one- third  of  a sauce  tureen  of  this,  heat  it, 
and  when  ready  for  use  add  from  two  to  three  table-spoonsful  of  rich 
and  new  port-wine. 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Savoury  Joints. 

292.  This  is  served  with  mutton  and  venison,  and  often  with  hare 
also.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  red 
currant  jelly  in  a small  enamelled  saucepan,  and  when  hot  adding 
one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  port-wine. 

Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

293.  Skin  two  or  three  eels  or  some  flounders ; gut  and  wash  them 
very  clean ; cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a saucepan. 
Cover  them  with  water,  and  add  a little  crust  of  bread  toasted 
brown,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a piece 
of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  horseradish* 
Cover  close,  and  simmer ; add  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  with 
the  above. 


Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over  Cold  Pies. 

294.  Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or 
a piece  of  scrag  of  that  or  mutton;  or,  if  the  pie  be  of  fowl  or 
rabbit,  the  carcasses,  necks,  and  heads  added  to  any  piece  of  meat 
will  be  sufficient,  observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel  or  shanks 
of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  a fagot 
of  different  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised, 
and  the  same  of  whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water,  in  a stew- 
pot  that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let 
it  simmer  very  slowly  till  quite  strong;  strain  it,  and  when  cold 
take  off  the  fat  with  a spoon  first,  and  then,  to  remove  every  particle 
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of  grease,  lay  a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting-paper  on  it.  When 
cold,  if  not  clear,  warm  it,  and,  after  letting  it  stand  for  a fev* 
minutes,  pour  tbe  clearer  part  off  tbe  sediment,  and  then  boil  the 
former  for  a few  minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after  which  it 
must  be  strained  through  a fine  cloth  in  a strainer,  and  put  by  to  cool, 
then  it  must  be  skimmed. 

Jelly  to  Cover  Cold  Fish. 

295.  Clean  a small  skate  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  water, 
with  a calf’s  foot  or  cow-heel,  a stick  of  horseradish,  an  onion, 
three  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  a piece  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a good  slice  of  lean  gammon;  stew  till  it  becomes  jelly ; strain 
it  off,  and  when  cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat ; take  it  up  from  the 
sediment  and  boil  it,  omitting  the  fat,  with  a glass  of  sherry,  the 
whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon ; boil  without 
stirring,  and  after  a few  minutes  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour, 
and  strain  it  through  a bag  or  sieve  with  a cloth  in  it ; cover  the  fish 
with  it  when  cold. 

Sect.  3. — Savoury  Sauces. 

296.  These  are  distinguished  from  gravies  by  their  foundation  being 
composed  of  gelatine,  milk,  cream,  butter,  or  some  other  mild  material 
variously  flavoured. 

White  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Fowls,  Rabbits,  White  Meat, 
Fish,  or  Vegetables. 

297.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat  for  this  favourite  sauce,  as 
the  proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small ; the  water  that  has  boiled 
fowls,  veal,  or  rabbit,  or  a little  broth  that  may  be  in  the  house, 
or  the  feet  and  necks  of  chickens,  for  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  suf- 
fice. Stew  with  a little  water  any  of  these  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
some  sliced  onion,  some  white  peppercorns,  a little  pounded  mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  is  good ; then 
strain  it,  and  add  a little  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little 
flour ; salt  to  the  taste.  A squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added  after  the 
sauce  is  taken  off  the  fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used 
for  fricassees,  but  cream  is  better,  as  the  former  is  apt  to  curdle. 

Another , cheaper,  hut  very  good. — Add  to  a little  boiling  milk  a blade 
of  mace,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  flavour  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  Worcestershire  sauce,  or  cucumber  or  mushroom 
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ketchup.  If  it  is  desired  richer,  a little  cream  should  be  put,  instead 
of  all  milk.  This  will  do  for  fish  sauce,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
anchovy ; and  if  oyster,  shrimp,  or  lobster  sauce  is  required,  leave  out 
the  anchovy. 

An  Excellent  Sauce  for  Carp  or  Boiled  Turkey. 

298.  Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  put  to 
it  a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  nearly  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine,  not  washed ; set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  as  it  boils  up  add  a large  spoonful  of  real  India  soy ; if  that 
does  not  give  it  a fine  colour  put  a little  more ; turn  it  into  the  sauce 
tureen,  and  put  some  salt  and  half  a lemon ; stir  it  well  to  hinder  it 
from  curdling. 

Onion  Sauce. 

299.  Boil  the  onions  gently  in  milk  and  water  till  they  are  quite  soft, 
then  rub  them  through  a colander  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  boil  them 
up  with  cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  up  with  milk  or  with 
melted  butter. 

Mushroom  Sauce. 

300.  Wash  and  pick  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub  them  with 
salt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin  ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a little 
salt,  some  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a good  piece 
of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up  and  stir  them  till  done ; then 
pour  the  sauce  round  the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish  with  lemon.  If  you 
cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones  done  white,  with 
a little  mushroom  powder  added  to  the  cream,  &c. 

Lemon  White  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls. 

301.  Put  the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin,  into  a pint  of 
sweet  rich  cream,  with  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  and  ten  white  pepper- 
corns. Simmer  gently  till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lemon ; then  strain  it ; 
and  thicken  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up ; then  pour  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring  it  well.  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then 
mix  a little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the  cream,  but  do  not  boil 
them  together ; add  salt  to  the  taste. 

Liver  Sauce. 

302.  Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowls,  and  put  it  in  melted  butter 
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with  a very  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  parsley ; give  it  one  boil 
and  it  is  ready.  Or,  cut  the  livers  and  slices  of  lemon  in  dice,  with 
scalded  parsley  and  hard  eggs;  add  salt,  and  mix  them  with  butter, 
boil  them  up,  and  pour  over  fowls ; also  over  roast-rabbits. 

Liver  Sauce  for  Roast  Hare  or  Rabbit. 

303.  The  liver  should  be  well  stewed  in  brown  stock  if  for  hare,  or 
white  if  for  rabbit ; when  quite  done  pound  it  with  a few  herbs,  a clove 
of  shalot,  and  afterwards  add  to  the  gravy  in  which  it  has  stewed 
a little  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a glass  of  white  wine  if  for  rabbit, 
if  for  hare  a glass  of  port- wine,  with,  if  approved,  half  a glass  of  cur- 
rant jelly.  Simmer  the  whole,  and  flavour  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Another  Liver  Sauce  for  a Hare. — Bruise  the  liver  of  a hare  raw 
with  a spoon,  melt  a little  butter,  with  some  milk  and  flour,  and  put 
the  liver  into  it  hot ; add  a little  salt  and  good  cream,  with  some  of  the 
gravy  from  the  hare.  Simmer  it  altogether  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  all 
the  time. 


Egg  Sauce. 

304.  Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  chop  them  into  small  pieces;  then 
put  them  to  melted  butter,  and  boil  up. 

Another  Egg  Sauce. — Boil  three  or  four  eggs  for  full  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  when  quite  cold  cut  all  the  yolks  into  small  dice,  and  chop 
two-thirds  of  the  whites  into  small  pieces ; mix  them  in  the  sauce- 
boat and  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  pour  upon  them  some  white  sauce  ; 
and  serve  hot. 


Sauce  for  Sucking  Pig. 

305.  Boil  the  inside  of  a French  roll  with  an  onion  and  salt,  then 
take  a quarter  pint  of  the  gravy  from  the  roasting  pig,  and  having 
chopped  the  brains  and  a sage  leaf  or  two,  beat  them  and  the  roll  up 
with  the  gravy ; add  a little  butter,  lemon-juice,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  half  a glass  of  port  or  white  wine.  For  currant  sauce,  if  pre- 
ferred (see  par.  312). 

Mint  Sauce. 

306.  Chop  mint  leaves  with  a sharp  knife,  and  quickly,  to  preserve 
the  colour ; put  them  into  a sauce-tureen  with  sufficient  sugar  to  take 
off  the  extreme  acidity  of  the  vinegar,  which  must  be  added  in  such 
quantity  as  to  make  the  leaves  float  in  a liquid. 
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Sorrel  Sauce. 

307.  Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sorrel  juice,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
and  half  a pint  of  gooseberries  scalded.  Add  an  ounce  or  two  of 
sugar,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  them  up. 

Gooseberry  Sauce. 

308.  Boil  a pint  of  green  gooseberries  in  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them  until  they  are  tender.  Then  pass  them  through  a colander  or 
strainer ; add  ten  grains  of  ginger  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Mix  all  together,  and  boil  up. 

Bread  Sauce. 

309.  Boil  a large  onion  (cut  in  four)  with  some  black  pepper 
and  milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  a pap.  Pour  the  milk,  after  straining 
it,  on  grated  white  stale  bread,  and  cover  it.  In  an  hour  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a little  flour ; boil 
up  together,  and  serve — a little  cream  added  is  a very  great  im- 
provement. 

A Bread  Sauce  for  Roast  Hare. 

310.  Steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  port-wine,  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  some  butter,  beat  it  well  while  warming  till  quite  smooth  ; 
add  pepper,  salt,  and  currant  jelly,  with  three  large  spoonsful  of  cream, 
or,  instead  of  the  cream,  substitute  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Apple  Sauce  for  Goose  and  Roast  Pork. 

311.  Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples;  put  them  in  a stone  jar, 
then  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  If  on  a hearth, 
let  a spoonful  or  two  of  water  be  put  in  to  hinder  them  from  burning. 
When  they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and  put  to  them  a bit 
of  butter  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  a little  brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in  a 
sauce-tureen. 


Currant  Sauce. 

312.  Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  add  a small  tea-cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  six  cloves, 
a glass  of  port-wine,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 
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Lemon  Sauce. 

313.  Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and  put  them  in 
melted  butter ; give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  boiled  fowls. 

Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton. 

314.  Chop  six  sbalots  fine,  and  boil  them  up  with  a gill  of  gravy, 
a spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper  and  salt. 

Horseradish  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat  or  Game. 

315.  Mix  well  together  one  ounce  of  grated  horseradish,  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  three  dessert- 
spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  milk  or 
cream,  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream,  or  thicker,  if 
preferred. 


Sauce  for  Cold  Fowl  or  Partridge. 

316.  Hub  down  in  a mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an 
anchovy,  two  dessert-spoonsful  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar,  a shalot, 
cayenne  if  approved,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  All  the  spice 
and  herbs  should  be  pounded  before  adding  them. 

Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish. 

317.  Put  six  spoonsful  of  water  and  four  of  vinegar  into  a sauce- 
pan, warm  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  it  quite 
hot,  hut  do  not  boil  it;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
strain  it  through  a sieve. 

Sauce  Hobart  for  Rumps  or  Steaks. 

318.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  set  it 
over  the  fire,  and  when  browning  throw  in  a handful  of  sliced  onions 
cut  small ; fry  them  brown,  but  do  not  let  them  burn ; add  half  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give  it  another  fry ; then 
put  four  spoonsful  of  gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it 
gently  ten  minutes ; skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; boil  it 
all,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks.  They  should  be  of  a fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley  and  lemon. 

Sauce  A-la-Maitre  d’Hotel. 

319.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  some  curled  parsley, 
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some  tarragon  leaves,  a shalot,  two  leaves  of  balm,  a little  salt,  lemon, 
or  a glass  of  verjuice,  and  mix  the  whole  with  a spoon  until  they  are 
well  incorporated,  and  simmer  them  for  a few  minutes. 

To  Melt  Butter. 

320.  Mix  in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  and  a good 
pinch  of  salt  to  four  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher.  Put  it 
into  a small  saucepan  with  about  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  boil  quick 
a minute,  shaking  it  all  the  time,  and  turning  it  always  in  one  direc- 
tion. Milk  used  instead  of  water  requires  rather  less  butter,  and  looks 
whiter. 

Another  Method  of  Melting  Butter . — Mix  very  smoothly  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  flour  with  a tea-cup  of  cold  wrater,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt. 
Put  to  these,  in  your  saucepan,  two  or  three  ounces  of  good  fresh 
butter,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  shake  the  saucepan  round  one  way  and 
almost  without  intermission  till  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  mixed, 
and  it  has  simmered  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

A plainer  sauce  may  be  made  by  adding  one-and-a-half  ounce  of 
butter  to  the  above  flour  and  water.  And  for  an  inexperienced  person 
it  is  easier  to  add  the  butter  after  the  flour  and  water  have  boiled  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  boil  the  whole  for  one  minute  more, 
stirring  or  shaking  all  the  time. 

To  Clarify  Butter. 

321.  Simmer  it  gently  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  melted  take  it  off, 
skim  it,  and  let  the  sediment  settle.  Pour  the  butter  off  clear  into 
jars  for  use,  keep  them  in  a cool  place.  Some  persons  make  a supply 
in  the  autumn,  to  serve  when  butter  rises  in  price. 

Fennel  Sauce. 

322.  This  is  made  like  parsley  and  butter  (see  324). 

Caper  Sauce. 

323.  Add  whole  capers  to  melted  butter  with  a portion  of  the  vinegar 
they  are  found  in.  Cream  is  a great  improvement  to  the  butter.  A 
substitute  for  capers  may  be  found  in  the  nasturtium  seed  pickled, 
(see  Economical  Housekeeper ). 

Another  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce , inferior  to  Nasturtiums. — Boil 
parsley  slowly,  to  let  it  become  a bad  colour,  cut,  but  do  not  chop  it 
fine ; put  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve. 
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Parsley  and  Butter. 

324.  Boil  parsley-leaves  and  chop  very  fine ; then  mix  with  melted 
butter,  and  boil. 

Another. — When  no  parsley  leaves  are  to  be  had,  tie  up  a little 
parsley  seed  in  a hit  of  clean  muslin,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes  in  some 
water.  Use  this  water  to  melt  the  butter ; and  throw  into  it  a little 
boiled  spinach  minced,  to  look  like  parsley. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

325.  Take  a large  fresh  lobster,  carefully  pick  out  the  berries  and 
all  the  inside : cut  it  small  j make  a sauce  with  a lump  of  flour  and 
butter,  a little  milk  or  cream,  a very  small  quantity  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  a very  little  mace,  beat  fine,  and  cayenne ; then  pull  the 
rest  of  the  lobster  to  pieces  with  two  forks  ; add  the  sauce,  by  degrees, 
to  the  berries,  and  put  in  the  lobster.  Give  it  a boil,  stirring  all  th'i 
time,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

To  Make  Oyster  Sauce. 

326.  Take  the  oysters,  open  the  bodies,  and  remove  the  beards; 
put  the  former  into  a saucepan  with  the  liquor  and  a little  water ; 
put  the  beards  into  a piece  of  muslin,  and  boil  them  with  the  oysters 
to  extract  the  juice  and  flavour;  thicken  with  flour  and  butter;  and 
after  removing  the  beards,  add  some  cream,  a little  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Cockles  or  mussels  for  sauce,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
dark  spot  in  the  body  of  the  mussel,  as  it  is  considered  poisonous,  and 
to  clean  the  cockles  thoroughly  from  all  particles  of  sand. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

327.  If  the  shrimps  are  not  picked  at  home,  pour  a little  water  over 
them  to  wash  them  ; put  them  to  butter  melted  thick  and  smooth,  give 
them  one  boil,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  If  the  shells  are  boiled 
in  a little  water  and  strained  off,  and  that  used  to  make  the  sauce, 
fewer  shrimps  are  necessary. 

Brown  Sauce  for  Fish. 

328.  Melt  some  butter  in  cream  (instead  of  flour  and  water)  with  as 
much  walnut  ketchup  boiled  in  it  as  will  make  it  of  a nice  light  brown. 

White  Sauce  for  Fish. 

329.  Boil  some  cream,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  then  let  it 
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simmer  till  smooth ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  to  a 
tureenful,  and,  if  it  is  liked,  a little  walnut  or  mushroom  ketchup. 
For  cod  sauce,  omit  the  ketchup,  and  add  a little  soy.  If  cream  is 
scarce,  use  milk  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 


330.  Simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  (which  must  not  be  hard),  and  then  add  an  onion,  half 
a handful  of  horseradish,  and  the  following  spices  lightly  bruised : 
four  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a half  tea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper.  When  the  onion  is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with  two 
anchovies,  and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire  to  boil  for  a few  minutes,  with 
a spoonful  of  ketchup.  In  the  mean  time,  have  ready  and  well  beaten 
the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs ; strain  them,  mix  the  liquor  by  degrees 
with  them,  and  when  well  mixed  set  the  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire, 
keeping  a basin  in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fro,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  that  the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do 
not  boil  them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough  to  give  it  the  thickness 
of  melted  butter. 


331.  These  articles,  whether  in  the  form  of  stuffing,  forcemeat,  or 
balls,  make  a considerable  part  of  good  cooking  by  the  flavour  they 
impart  to  whatsoever  dish  they  are  added  to,  if  properly  compounded. 
Exact  rules  for  the  quantities  of  which  they  are  composed  cannot 
easily  be  given;  but  the  following  observations  may  be  useful,  and 
habit  will  soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing  them  to  the  taste.  According 
to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selection  from  the  following 
list,  observing  that  of  the  most  pungent  articles  least  must  be  used. 
No  one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly ; and  if  several  dishes  are 
served  on  the  same  day,  there  should  be  a marked  variety  in  the  taste 
of  the  forcemeat,  as  well  as  the  gravies.  It  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  but  not  dry  and  heavy. 


Fish  Sauce  Without  Butter. 


Sect.  4. — Stuffings,  Forcemeats,  &c, 


Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


ESSENTIAL. 
Cold  fowl  or  veal. 
Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 
Beef-suet. 
Crumbs  of  bread. 
Parsley. 

White  pepper. 


ACCESSORY. 

Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savoury  herb. 
Pennyroyal. 
Knotted  maijoram. 
Thyme. 
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ESSENTIAL. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of  egg  well  beaten 
to  bind  the  mixture. 


ACCESSORY. 

Basil. 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

Cayenne. 

Garlic. 

Shalot. 

Chives. 

Jamaica  pepper,  in  fine  powder,  or 


two  or  three  cloves. 


The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of  which  the  forcemeat  may 
be  made  without  any  striking  flavour ; and  to  those  may  be  added 
some  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  second  column  to  vary  the 
taste. 


332.  Take  three  or  four  ounces  of  suet,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
veal  (or  if  for  turkeys,  chopped  oysters),  two  ounces  of  finely-grated 
bread,  chop  these  up  with  parsley  already  minced  very  finely,  and 
flavour  with  a little  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  or  mace,  white  pepper  and 
salt  (lemon-thyme  or  sweet  marjoram  are  thought  an  improvement 
by  some).  Then  blend  all  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten. 


333.  Shred  a little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some 
beef-suet,  a small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley,  a little  lemon-peel, 
salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne, 
and  bread  crumbs.  Pound  in  a mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs  beaten  and  strained,  adding  thyme  or  marjoram,  or  both  together, 
according  to  fancy.  For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mixture  as  above. 


334.  To  make  this,  chop  up  the  liver  with  an  anchovy,  some  fat 
bacon,  two  ounces  of  suet,  herbs  as  for  veal,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a 
little  onion,  two  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all. 


335.  Beat  half  a pound  of  lean  veal  or  pork  and  half  a pound  of  suet 
well  in  a mortar,  put  in  three  eggs,  and  some  grated  bread ; season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  two  cloves,  and  a blade  or 
two  of  mace.  Make  it  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  a light  brown. 

Another  Receipt. — A pound  of  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  ready- 
dressed  veal  or  chicken  chopped  fine,  bread  crumbs,  a little  shalot  or 


Common  Stuffing,  or  Forcemeat. 


Stuffing  or  Forcemeat  for  Fowl  or  Veal. 


Stuffing  for  Hare. 


Forcemeat  Balls. 
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onion,  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  pennyroyal,  parsley,  and 
lemon  thyme  finely  shred  ; beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
separately,  as  will  make  the  above  ingredients  into  a moist  paste ; roll 
into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  lard,  putting  them  in  just  as  it 
boils  up.  When  of  a light  brown,  take  them  out  and  drain  before  the 
fire.  If  the  suet  is  moist  or  stale,  a great  many  more  eggs  will  he 
necessary.  Forcemeat  halls  made  in  this  way  are  remarkably  light ; 
but  being  somewhat  greasy,  some  people  prefer  them  with  less  suet 
and  eggs. 

Forcemeat  Balls  for  Fish  Soups  or  Stews. 

336.  Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a middling  lobster,  half  an 
anchovy,  a large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg,  a little 
cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  one  of  oyster  liquor,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
and  two  eggs  long  beaten  ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a fine  brown  in 
butter. 

Little  Egg  Balls  for  Stews  or  Soups. 

337.  Beat  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a mortar,  and  make  into  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll  it  into  small  balls,  and  tlirow 
them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes  to  harden. 

Another . — Boil  three  eggs  hard,  remove  the  whites,  and  pound 
the  yolks  in  a mortar ; when  reduced  to  a powder,  add  the  size  of  three 
walnuts  of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  fine  flour ; make  them  into 
balls  the  size  of  marbles. 

Stuffing  for  Geese  and  Ducks. 

338.  Geese  and  Ducks,  before  being  spitted  for  roasting,  are  usually 
stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes. 

Stuffing  for  Sucking  Pigs. 

339.  The  pig  is  always  stuffed  with  some  kind  of  stuffing  containing 
6age,  a good  receipt  for  which  is,  to  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  one  onion,  a small  handful  of  sage,  a raw  egg,  and  a small 
piece  of  butter ; these  should  be  well  mixed  together  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Then  fill  the  belly  of  the  pig,  and  sew  up  with  a 
common  needle  and  thread.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  a round  of  bread 
thick,  as  for  toast,  brown  it  very  lightly,  and  butter  it,  then  soak  it  in 
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some  water  in  which  a handful  of  sage  and  an  onion  hare  been  boiled, 
cut  it  into  long  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  the  belly,  with  alternate  layers  oi 
the  boiled  sage  leaves,  but  no  onion,  after  which  it  is  to  be  closed  as 
above. 


Stuffing  foe  Roast  Pork. 

340.  This  is  the  same  as  for  Geese  and  Ducks  (see  par.  338.) 

Fried  Bread  to  serve  with  Soup. 

341.  Cut  slices  of  stale  bread  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
again  into  squares  or  diamonds,  or  with  a cutter  into  shapes,  put  a 
slice  of  butter  into  the  frying-pan,  and  when  melted  put  in  the  bread. 
Turn  it  constantly  while  frying  till  it  is  all  of  a nice  light  brown. 
Drain  the  butter  from  it,  and  dry  it  on  a cloth  before  the  fire,  or  on 
paper  in  a sieve.  It  will  take  nearly  an  ounce  of  butter  to  fry  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bread. 

Sippets  of  Bread  to  garnish  Hashes. 

342.  May  be  made  by  simply  toasting  slices  of  bread  an  inch  in 
thickness ; paring  off  the  crusts,  and  cutting  the  slices  into  angular 
pieces.  Or,  by  cutting  the  bread  in  the  shape  of  common  sippets,  soak- 
ing them  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  a spoonful  of  cream  gently 
dropped  upon  each,  and  then  frying  them  in  butter  of  a light  brown  ; 
after  which  they  must  be  drained  on  at  cloth  by  the  fire,  and  served  hot 
and  dry.  If  as  an  ornamental  garnish,  they  maj  be  cut  in  shapes  with 
a paste-cutter. 

Fried  Bread  Crumbs  an  Accompaniment  to  Roast  Pheasants, 
Partridges,  and  Grouse. 

343.  Grate  some  stale  bread,  and  if  not  very  fine  shake  the  crumbs 
through  a colander  so  as  to  lie  lightly  in  the  dish.  Melt  a slice  of  butter 
in  a frying-pan,  and  fry  the  crumbs  till  all  are  well  and  equally  colour- 
ed, stirring  them  to  prevent  burning,  then  well  drain  and  dry  them  od 
paper,  or  a cloth  spread  upon  a sieve.  If  preferred,  the  crumbs  may  b« 
browned  very  gently  in  a cool  or  a Dutch  oven,  without  butter.  They 
are  easily  removed  with  a slice. 

Sect.  5. — Sausages,  Black  Puddings,  &c. 

344.  These  Savoury  Compounds  are  made  with  various  materials 
chopped  and  mixed  together,  either  by  the  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
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common  chopper  and  board,  or  with  a sausage-making  machine, 
which  last  acts  remarkably  well,  but  is  not  required  often  enough  in 
private  houses  to  warrant  its  purchase.  They  are  afterwards  put  into 
properly  cleaned  lengths  of  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  calf,  or  pig, 
and  tied  at  short  intervals  with  common  fine  string.  In  cleaning  the 
entrails  they  are  turned  inside  out,  stretched  on  a smooth  stick,  and 
well  scraped  and  washed  in  several  waters. 

Pork  Sausages. 

345.  Chop  fat  and  lean  of  pork  together ; season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  two  or  three  berries  of  allspice ; (or,  chop  pork 
meat,  rather  more  lean  than  fat,  flavour  with  pepper,  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  a little  lemon -peel  if  approved ; six  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  to 
about  two  pounds  of  meat  to  be  chopped  with  the  meat ;)  half  Jill  hogs’ 
entrails  that  have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely  clean ; or,  the 
meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled 
and  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it  is  fried;  serve  on 
mashed  potatoes  put  in  a form,  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salaman- 
der, or  before  the  fire ; the  sausages  must  be  pricked  with  a fork  before 
they  are  dressed  or  they  will  burst,  unless  they  are  very  carefully 
fried.  (See  Frying , page  54.) 

Bologna  Sausages. 

346.  Chop  very  fine  a quarter  of  a pound  veal,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  salted  beef,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  pork ; mince  not  too  fine 
half  a pound  of  bacon ; mix  these  together,  and  season  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sage,  three  tea-spoonsful  of  mixed  herbs,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  pepper,  three  tea-spoonsful  of  mixed  spice,  fill 
the  skin  (a  large  one),  and  boil  quickly  for  nearly  an  hour,  prick  it,  lay 
it  on  straw  until  cold,  then  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

Large  Smoked  Sausages  or  Polonies. 

347.  Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre,  black 
pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  into  the  meat ; the 
sixth  day  cut  it  small,  and  mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  or  garlic, 
as  fine  as  possible;  have'  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been  scoured, 
salted,  and  soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the  above  stuffing ; tie  up  the 
ends,  and  hang  it  to  smoke  as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in 
a fold  or  two  of  old  muslin;  it  must  be  high -dried.  Some  eat  it 
without  boiling,  but  others  like  it  boiled  firs*  The  skin  should  be 
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tied  in  different  places,  so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long. 


Oxford  Sausages. 

348.  Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal,  cleared 
of  skin  and  sinews;  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet; 
mince  and  mix  them  ; steep  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  in  water,  and 
mix  it  with  the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Beef  and  Yeal  Sausages. 

349.  These  are  made  with  beef  or  veal  in  the  same  way  as  for  pork 
(345),  hut  there  is  generally  a larger  proportion  of  spice ; the  herbs 
added  are  marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley  instead  of  sage. 

To  Make  Black  Puddings. 

350.  The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put  a quart  of  it, 
or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of  whole  grits,  to  soak  one  night ; and  soak  the 
crumb  of  a quartern  loaf  in  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of  new  milk 
made  hot.  In  the  mean  time  prepare  the  entrails  by  washing,  turning, 
and  scraping  with  salt  and  water,  and  changing  the  water  several  times. 
Chop  fine  a little  winter-savoury  and  thyme,  a good  quantity  of  penny- 
royal, pepper  and  salt,  a few  cloves,  some  allspice,  ginger  and  nut- 
meg; mix  these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet  and  six  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained ; and  then  beat  the  bread,  grits,  &c.,  all  up  with 
the  seasoning ; when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s  fat  cut  into 
large  bits,  and  as  you  fill  the  skins  put  it  in  at  proper  distances.  Tie 
in  links  only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a large  kettle,  pricking  them  as 
they  swell,  or  they  will  burst.  When  boiled,  lay  them  between  clean 
cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used, 
scald  them  a few  minutes  in  water ; wipe,  and  put  them  into  a Dutch 
oven.  If  there  are  not  skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  into  basins,  and 
boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths ; and  slice  and  fry  it  when  to  be  used. 

Another  Receipt. — Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised  grits  in  as  much 
boiling  hot  milk  as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a pint  of  liquid. 
Chop  a good  quantity  of  pennyroyal,  some  savoury  and  thyme;  then 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered.  Mix  the  above  with 
a quart  of  the  blood,  prepare  as  before  directed ; then  half  fill  the 
skins  after  they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of 
the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will  make  it  pretty  rich. 
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Boil  as  before  directed.  A small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed  is  a great  improvement. 

White  Hog’s  Puddings. 

351.  When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as  before  direct- 
ed, rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the 
following  filling  : — Mix  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into 
seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds  of  mar- 
row or  suet,  a pound  of  currants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  two  eggs, 
a little  orange-flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon- 
peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know  whether  pro- 
perly flavoured,  warm  a little  in  a pannikin.  In  boiling,  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick  them 
with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  -water.  Lay 
them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Another  White  Hog's  Pudding . — Two  quarts  of  groats  steeped  in  one 
and  a half  pint  of  water,  then  add  five  pints  of  milk.  Boil  the  skin  of 
the  leaf,  and  any  bits  of  fat  or  pork  dripping  with  the  groats ; when 
thoroughly  done,  add  twelve  cloves  pounded,  a good  handful  of  penny- 
royal, two  onions  (previously  boiled  to  make  them  less  strong),  seven 
or  eight  leeks,  a little  marjoram  and  nutmeg  plant,  with  pepper  and 
salt.  When  the  skins  are  stuffed  and  tied,  put  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  lay  them  on  straw  to  drain  and  cool. 

Saveloys. 

352.  These  are  made  of  salt  pork,  of  which  the  fat  and  lean  are 
mixed  together  and  chopped  with  a fourth  part  of  bread,  a little  pepper 
and  allspice,  and  a rather  liberal  use  of  sage  leaves.  They  are  put  in 
skins  as  for  pork  sausages,  and  boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then 
put  by  and  eaten  cold. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  COOKING  OF  RAW  BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Sect.  1. — Remarks. 

353.  The  general  directions  for  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  frying,  and 
broiling,  will  be  found  under  their  respective  Chapters,  at  pages  41 
et  seq .,  while  the  preparations  of  sauces,  &c.,  are  described  at  pages  94 
et  sea 
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354.  For  Remarks  on  the  quality  of  meat,  quantity  of  bone  in  the 
various  joints,  price,  choosing,  description  of  joints,  &c.,  see  the 
Economical  Housekeeper , page  10  et  seq. 

Sect.  2. — Beef. 

355.  For  the  most  economical  joints  see  Economical  Housekeeper, 
pages  19,  20. 

356.  Roast  Beef  being  generally  thick  in  substance,  and  the  joint 
of  large  size,  the  fire  must  he  made  of  plenty  of  coals.  The  sirloin 
requires  the  fat  to  be  prepared  on  the  inside,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
ribs.  Constant  basting  is  necessary  at  first  with  strong  salt  and 
water,  and  afterwards  with  its  own  dripping.  Gravy  may  always  be 
mdde  for  beef  according  to  the  plan  given  at  page  96.  Horseradish 
scraped  is  generally  served  round  the  dish ; and  also  for  sauce  (see 
Horseradish  Sauce).  Time  for  roasting,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour 
per  pound,  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  joint  and 
the  taste  of  those  who  intend  to  partake  of  it,  some  liking  meat  half 
done,  while  others  require  it  entirely  free  from  a red  colour. 

357.  A Beef  Heart,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Bullock’s  Heart, 
should  be  well  washed  (not  soaked)  in  water,  and  stuffed  with  the  same 
as  for  veal  (see  pars.  332,  333).  Tie  up  all  the  openings  with  strong 
cotton,  and  then  roast  according  to  weight  (fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
per  pound,  the  latter  for  most  tastes). 

Imitation  Hare. 

358.  A thick  piece  of  steak  may  be  covered  with  the  same  stuffing 
as  for  heart  (see  last  par.),  then  roll  it,  tie  with  fine  string,  and  roast 
according  to  weight  (fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  per  pound). 

To  Boil  Marrow-Bones. 

359.  The  large  ends  of  the  marrow  hones  should  be  sawn,  so  that 
they  will  stand  upright  both  when  boiling  and  when  served,  and  the 
cut  ends  first  be  covered  with  a paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  then  with 
a cloth  tightly  tied  over  each  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  marrow. 
Boil  them  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  size. 
Remove  the  paste  and  serve  hot  on  a napkin,  with  pieces  of  toasted 
bread  arranged  round.  The  marrow-bones  should  be  more  than  half- 
boiled  if  required  to  be  kept  before  using. 

Boiled  Beef  (Salted). 

360.  Requires,  like  all  boiled  meats,  vigilant  skimming.  The  addi- 
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tion  of  vegetables  to  the  pot  in  the  same  water  appears  to  prevent 
much  of  the  juice  being  extracted,  and  is,  therefore,  economical,  as 
well  as  improving  the  flavour.  Carrots,  parsnips,  greens,  turnip- 
tops,  and  peas-pudding  are  eaten  in  different  families  with  it ; also  a 
plain  suet-pudding.  The  liquor  from  salt-beef  is  generally  too  full  of 
salt  to  make  soup  without  any  addition  of  other  stock  or  water ; but 
mixed  with  from  two-tliirds  to  three-quarters  of  either  it  serves  very 
well,  and  contains  a large  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  highly  valued 
by  the  poor  who  are  at  all  imbued  with  economical  principles  ; and 
therefore,  when  not  wanted  at  home,  it  should  be  saved  for  any  poor 
and  deserving  neighbours.  Many  people  stuff  boiled  parsley  into  holes 
cut  in  boiled  beef.  The  time  must  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  that 
the  water  boils,  after  being  dashed  with  cold ; and  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  roasting,  it  may  vary  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound,  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  taste. 

A Wholesome  Method  of  Cooking  Beef. 

361.  Put  the  beef  in  a saucepan  (with  a lid),  at  the  side  of  the  fire. 
Put  very  little  or  no  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours; 
according  to  the  size  of  the  piece  of  beef. 

To  Stew  a Rump  of  Beef. 

362.  Wash  it  well,  and  season  high  with  salt,  allspice,  pepper, 
cayenne,  three  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind 
it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it.  Pry  three  large 
onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  a 
shalot,  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat 
with  good  beef  broth  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as  gently  as  possible 
for  several  hours,  till  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  fat ; add  to  the  gravy 
half  a pint  of  port-wine,  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
ketchup  ; simmer  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Half  a pint 
of  table-beer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be  parsle}r, 
thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  or  knotted  marjoram,  and  some  chives  if  at 
hand,  but  observe  to  proportion  the  quantities  to  the  pungency  of  the 
several  sorts ; let  there  be  a good  handful  all  together.  Garnish  with 
carrots,  turnips,  mushrooms,  or  pickles  of  different  colours,  cut  small, 
and  laid  in  little  heaps  separately ; chopped  parsley,  chives,  beet-root, 
&c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  is  too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take  only  a 
part  to  season  for  serving,  but  the  less  water  the  better ; and  to  increase 
the  richness,  add  a few  beef-bones  and  shanks  of  mutton  in  stewing. 
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A spoonful  or  two  of  made  mustard  is  a great  improvement  to  the 
gravy. 

Shin  of  Beef. 

363.  Take  off  the  skin  and  cut  long  pieces  off ; stew  them  gently  in  a 
little  water  till  tender,  then  add  tomata  sauce  (or,  if  fresh  tomatas, 
boil  and  rub  through  a sieve),  and  boil.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Or — Dip  it  in  vinegar ; stew  gently  till  tender,  with  one  or  two 
onions,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Beef  Steak. 

364.  Pry  a tender  steak  in  the  usual  way,  but  lightly,  with  the 
onions,  turnips,  and  carrots ; then  stew  as  above,  and  it  will  be  better 
flavoured  than  when  in  a large  mass.  It  may  be  done  with  or  with- 
out the  carrots  and  turnips.  If  without  them,  the  gravy  must  be 
flavoured  with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  anchovy,  and  thickened  with 
a little  flour  or  arrowroot. 

To  Stew  Brisket  of  Beef. 

365.  Put  the  part  with  the  hard  fat  into  a stew-pot  with  a small 
quantity  of  water ; let  it  boil  up,  and  skim  it  thoroughly ; then  add 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  a few  peppercorns.  Stew  till  ex- 
tremely tender ; then  take  out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  soup.  Serve  that  and  the  meat  in  a tureen ; or  the  soup 
alone,  and  the  meat  on  a dish,  garnished  with  some  .vegetables.  The 
following  sauce  is  much  admired,  served  with  the  beef : — Take  half  a 
pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of  port- 
wine,  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  a little  flour,  a bit  of  butter,  and 
salt ; boil  all  together  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  round  the  meat. 

A Plain  Beef  Stew. 

366.  Cut  steaks  from  a sirloin  or  tender  round  of  beef  without  fat 
or  bone,  season,  and  put  them  in  a pot  with  one  quart  of  water  to 
every  three  pounds  of  meat.  When  the  whole  has  simmered  one  hour 
and  been  well  skimmed,  mix  with  it  twelve  potatoes,  and  six  turnips 
pared  and  quartered  ; and,  if  liked,  two  onions  sliced  thin.  If  the  stew 
appears  dry,  add  a little  boiling  water ; let  it  stew  slowly  till  the  whole 
is  tender;  serve  with  vegetables  round.  Beef  stewed  with  parsnips 
only  is  very  good. 
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Beef-Bouilli. 

367.  Beef-bouilli  is  fresh  beef  boiled  very  slowly  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  water ; the  liquor  being  in  this  way  preserved  for  stock,  and 
not  being  salt,  there  is  no  loss.  To  an  English  palate,  fresh  beef 
boiled  to  rags  is  not  pleasant,  but  when  served  with  vegetables  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised ; and,  as  a regular  article  of  diet,  is  the 
only  one  which  preserves  all  the  goodness  without  waste.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  may  be  done  with  the  liquor  of  boiled  mutton  ; but  here 
more  water  is  used,  and  consequently  the  liquor  is  not  so  good, 
neither  will  the  meat  bear  so  much  boiling.  The  economist  is,  there- 
fore, strongly  advised  to  try  this  plan  once  a week  for  a family,  and  in 
a very  short  time  it  will  be  relished  here  as  much  as  in  Prance.  When 
boiled  with  winter  peas,  or  green  peas  (old),  or  greens,  the  flavour  of 
the  meat  i-s  improved,  and  the  soup  the  next  day  is  more  easily  made. 
(See  the  Pot- au- feu , among  the  soups.) 

To  Boil  a Tongue. 

368.  If  a smoked  or  dried  tongue  it  should  be  soaked  overnight,  but 
if  fresh  from  the  pickle  three  or  four  hours  will  be  long  enough. 
Put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  take  an  hour  or  two  in 
coming  to  a boil ; then  draw  it  back,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three  or 
four  hours  longer,  till  tender  quite  through.  A few  carrots  and 
turnips  sliced  and  boiled  in  the  water  improve  the  flavour.  Trim 
the  root,  peel  and  glaze  the  tongue,  and  garnish  with  a paper  frill 
around  the  root  end,  and  a rose,  or  some  one  or  two  flowers  cut 
in  turnip,  and  stuck  upon  small  branches  of  Portugal  laurel  on  the 
top,  over  the  windpipe. 


To  Stew  a Tongue. 

369.  Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for  six  or  seven 
days,  rubbing  and  turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  till  tender  enough  to 
peel;  then  stew  it  in  a pretty  good  gravy,  seasoned  with  ketchup, 
cayenne,  and  a little  mace,  adding  salt  if  needed.  The  tongue  should 
be  served  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms  stewred  in  gravy,  and 
little  heaps  of  mashed  turnips  round  the  dish,  or  portions  of  biocoli. 

A Rolled  Tongue  to  Eat  Cold. 

370.  After  being  well  seasoned  and  salted,  the  tongue  should  be 
removed  from  the  pickle,  and  either  boiled  or  laid  in  a small  pan  with 
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some  butter  over  it,  and  covered  with  a flour-and-water-crust,  then 
baked  very  slowly  till  extremely  tender ; peel,  and  press  it  into  a tin 
mould  with  as  much  fat  as  possible  (or  roll  it  round  into  a smaller  tin 
than  is  used  for  a brawn) ; lay  a weight  upon  it,  and  when  perfectly 
cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  Fold  writing-paper  round,  with  a frill  at  the 
top,  if  the  latter  shape  be  used. 

Another  Mode. — A tin  is  also  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the  same  as 
that  used  for  mock-brawn,  or  a white  preserve-jar,  with  a large  hole 
knocked  in  the  bottom,  will  answer  very  well.  When  the  tongue  is 
boiled  and  skinned,  lay  it  in  the  jar  or  tin,  coiled  up,  with  the  tip 
outside  the  root,  and  upon  the  top  a garden  saucer,  fitting  the  tin 
or  pot,  and  containing  at  least  a weight  of  ten  pounds,  then  set  it 
by  till  cold.  To  turn  it  out,  loosen  the  sides  with  a knife,  then  turn  it 
upside  down,  and  push  it  out  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
slices  being  cut  horizontally  all  round,  the  fat  and  the  lean  must  go 
together. 

Fillet  of  Beef  Stewed. 

371.  Take  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  stuffed  or  plain,  rolled  up 

with  the  fat  in  the  centre.  Put  a little  good  stock  into  the  stewpan 
with  a few  slices  of  lean  ham,  and  then  the  meat,  which  must  be  covered 
with  carrots  and  celery  cut  in  dice,  or  the  former  in  shapes,  a few 
small  onions,  savoury  herbs,  and  a little  chopped  pickle;  flavour  with 
salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  a little  ketchup,  simmer  till  tender,  and  brown 
the  beef  before  the  fire;  skim  and  season  the  sauce,  remove  the  herbs, 
and  serve  the  whole  hot.  # 

Beef  Stewed  A-la-Mode. 

372.  Choose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or  ox.  Cut  into 
long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  quite  free  from  rancidity ; let  each  bit 
be  near  an  inch  thick;  dip  them  into  vinegar,  and  then  into  a seasoning 
ready  prepared  of  salt,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove,  all  in  fine 
powder,  with  parsley,  chives,  thyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram, 
shred  as  small  as  possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp  knife  make 
holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the  larding ; then  rub  the  beef  over  with 
a seasoning,  and  bind  it.  up  tight  with  tape.  Set  it  in  a well-tinned 
pot  over  a fire  or  rather  stove;  three  or  four  onions  must  be  fried 
brown  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  turnip,  a 
head  or  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of  water ; let  it  simmer 
gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  till  extremely  tender,  turning  the  meat 
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twice.  Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the  beef  covered, 
then  put  them  together,  and  add  a glass  of  port -wine.  Take  of  the 
tape,  and  serve  with  the  vegetables  ; or  you  may  strain  them  off,  and 
send  them  up  cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions  roasted,  and  then 
stewed  with  the  gravy,  are  a great  improvement.  A tea-cupful  of 
vinegar  should  be  stewed  with  the  beef. 

A Fricandeatj  op  Beef. 

373.'  Take  a nice  piece  of  lean  beef ; lard  it  with  bacon  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a pint  of  broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a bundle  of  parsley,  all 
sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  a shalot  or  two,  four  cloves, 
pepper,  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is  become  tender,  cover  it  close ; skim 
the  sauce  well,  and  strain  it ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a glaze.  Glaze  the  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve  the 
meat  on  sorrel  sauce. 


Beef  Collops. 

374.  Take  some  beef  that  is  tender  and  free  from  skin,  cut  it  into 
small  thin  pieces,  hack  it  with  a knife ; then  butter  a stewpan,  and  put 
in  as  much  beef  as  will  cover  the  pan,  with  a little  onion,  some  cucum- 
ber cut  small,  and  salt  and  pepper.  Put  it  over  a quick  fire,  and  give 
two  or  three  tosses  about ; two  or  three  minutes  will  do  them.  Add  a 
little  flour,  butter,  and  water  to  the  stewpan  after  taking  the  collops 
out,  to  make  your  gravy.  Garnish,  if  approved,  with  pickles. 

Beef  Hobart. 

375.  Take  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  cut  it  very  thin,  then  fry  it 
in  butter  just  to  change  the  colour ; put  it  in  a pan  with  some  gravy,  to 
stew  with  shalots,  anchovy-essence,  mushrooms,  and  oysters.  Thicken 
the  gravy,  and  serve  with  fried  sippets  of  bread. 

Rolled  Beef. 

376.  Take  nearly  two  pounds  of  the  inside  of  a sirloin  or  other 
tender  beef,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  bacon;  chop  them  finely, 
and  mix  well  together,  with  nearly  a spoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  a 
little  cayenne,  salt,  mace,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Roll  it  up 
together,  in  a paper  well  buttered,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a thin 
paste  of  flour  and  water.  Bake  it  two  hours,  and,  after  removing  the 
coverings,  serve  it  in  a rich  brown  gravy.  Yeai  may  be  substituted 
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for  the  beef,  in  which  case  mushrooms  or  curry  powder  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Beef  Palates,  Stewed; 

377.  Simmer  them  for  several  hours  till  they  will  peel ; then  cut  tb* 
palates  into  slices,  or  leave  them  whole,  as  preferred ; and  stew  them 
in  a rich  gravy  till  as  tender  as  possible.  Before  serving  them  up, 
season  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup.  If  the  gravy  was  drawn  clear, 
add  also  some  butter  and  flour.  If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in 
milk,  and  stew  them  in  a fricassee-sauce,  adding  cream,  butter,  flour, 
and  mushroom  powder,  and  a little  pounded  mace. 

To  Boll  Beef  Palates. 

378.  Boil  five  or  six  palates  gently,  till  you  can  peel  and  trim  them  ; 
what  you  cut  away  should  be  stewed  with  a little  of  the  liquor, 
seasoned  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  thickened  with  flour  and 
butter  till  the  gravy  is  good . Cover  the  outside  of  the  palates  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  then  with  a well-seasoned  forcemeat.  Boll  the 
palates  up,  and  tie  them  tightly  with  a string  or  tape ; lay  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Lay  the  stewed  trimmings  upon 
a dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over  it,  and  then  lay  on  the 
rolled  palates  ; pour  over  it  the  mixed  gravy  from  both  stewpans,  and 
garnish  with  mushroom  pickle,  forcemeat,  and  egg  balls. 

To  Fky  Palates. 

379.  Boil  them  till  half  done,  split  them  in  halves,  spread  some 
forcemeat,  and  roll  up  the  halves  ; make  a batter  of  yolk  of  eggs,  flour, 
a little  butter,  and  a few  spoonsful  of  white  wine,  the  batter  must  be 
added  by  degrees,  and  should  be  as  thick  as  good  cream;  fry  them  a 
light  brown,  and  serve  on  a napkin,  or  with  a good  gravy,  or  they 
may  be  dipped  simply  in  egg  and  crumbs. 

To  Stew  an  Ox-Tongue. 

380.  Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for  a week, 
turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel ; when  done,  stew 
it  in  a moderately  strong  gravy;  season  with  soy,  mushroom  ketchup, 
cayenne,  pounded  cloves,  and  salt,  if  necessary.  Serve  with  truffles, 
morels,  or  mushrooms.  In  this  receipt  the  roots  must  be  taken  off 
the  tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 


TO  FRY  OR  BROIL  RUMP  OR  BEEF  STEAKS. 
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Stewed  Ox-Cheek  (Plain). 

381.  Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten  ; 
put  it  into  a stewpot  that  will  cover  close,  with  three  quarts  of  water ; 
simmer  it  after  it  has  first  boiled  up  and  been  well  skimmed.  In  two 
hours  put  plenty  of  carrots  and  leeks,  two  or  three  turnips,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it 
often;  v/hen  the  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out;  let  the  soup  get  cold, 
take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the  meat. 
The  colour  should  be  a fine  brown,  which  may  be  effected  by  adding 
burnt  sugar,  or  by  frying  some  onions  quite  brown  with  flour,  and 
simmering  them  with  it.  This  last  way  improves  the  flavour  of  all 
soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown  kind.  If  vegetables  are  not  approved 
in  the  soup,  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  a small  roll  be  toasted,  or 
bread  fried  and  added.  Celery  is  a great  addition,  and  should  always 
be  served.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  got,  the  seed  gives  quite  as  good  a 
flavour  boiled  in,  and  strained  off. 

To  Pry  or  Broil  Bump  or  Beef  Steaks. 

382.  Let  the  steaks  be  cut  from  the  rump  in  rather  thin  layers,  and 
the  chops  be  as  usual.  Then  fry  in  lard  or  dripping  in  the  English 
manner  (see  pars.  97  and  103),  turning  them  repeatedly  until  done. 
When  ready,  keep  them  hot  in  a dish  by  the  fire,  while  making  the 
gravy,  which  is  done  as  follows  : — Pour  off  as  much  of  the  fat  as  pos- 
sible, but  leaving  behind  all  the  gravy  or  coloured  part  (there  must  be, 
at  least,  altogether  two  table-spoonsful  of  gravy,  or  gravy  and  fat). 
Thicken  this  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  stirred  into  it  dry ; put?  the 
pan  on  the  fire,  and  brown  it  slightly,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
ketchup  ((mushroom  or  walnut),  a table-spoonful  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  or  a little  of  mixed  pickle  chopped  up ; pepper  and  salt  slightly, 
and  reduce  to  a proper  degree  of  thickness  by  adding  hot  water  by 
degrees.  Large  onions  sliced  are  sometimes  fried  with  beef-steaks,  or 
pickled  mushrooms,  and  served  with  them,  in  wdiich  case  they  are 
taken  out  with  the  steaks,  and  the  sauce  made  afterwards  in  the  same 
way  as  above.  If  onions  or  mushrooms  are  not  liked,  it  is  usual  to 
garnish  with  scraped  horseradish,  or  pickles. 

(For  directions  to  fry,  see  page  54.) 

383.  Broiled  Steaks  should  be  cut  from  a well-kept  rump,  and 
they  are  generally  liked  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Most 
cooks  beat  them  well  with  a rolling-pin  for  ten  minutes ; but  if  the 
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meat  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  rump  has  been  well  kept,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  this.  Just  before  finishing,  rub  a lump  of  butter 
over,  and  lightly  dredge  with  pepper  and  salt,  adding  the  mushroom 
powder  at  discretion.  Pickles  and  scraped  horseradish  make  a good 
garnish,  and  for  sauce,  (see  Meat  Sauces.) 

(For  directions  to  broil,  see  page  54.) 

To  Fry  Beef  Kidney. 

3S4.  Cut  in  slices,  and  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  water.  Then  fry  it 
in  the  same  way  as  for  steaks,  (par.  382:) 

Fillets  of  Beef. 

385.  Cut  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef  into  slices  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  trim  them,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them', 
and  serve  with  tomata  or  sorrel  sauce. 

Tripe. 

386.  Tripe  should  always  be  bought  ready  prepared  by  the  tripe- 
seller,  in  which  state  it  merely  requires  boiling  for  an  hour. 

To  Boil  Tripe. 

387.  Put  it  into  milk  and  water  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  with  two 
or  three  onions  previously  boiled  in  several  waters.  Serve  the  whole 
together,  and  with  it  melted  butter  or  oyster  sauce,  or  by  some  people 
onion  sauce  is  preferred. 

To  Fry  Tripe. 

388.  Dip  each  piece  in  butter,  and  fry  in  the  usual  way  with  sliced 
onions. 


Cow  Heels. 

389.  Cow  heels,  like  tripe,  are  best  prepared  by  the  tripe-seller,  or 
they  require  careful  soaking- and  cleansing.  They  then  merely  require 
warming  up  in  boiling  water,  or  milk  and  water,  after  which  they 
should  be  served  with  cuttle  sauce,  or  with  parsley  and  butter,  or 
simple  melted  butter.  They  are  sometimes  eaten  cold  with  vinegar 
and  salad. 


Sect.  3. — Mutton. 

390.  For  the  most  economical  joints,  &e.,  see  Economical  Housekeeper , 
page  24. 


A LOIN  OR  NECK  OF  MUTTON. 
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To  Roast  Mutton. 

391.  Mutton,  except  the  haunch,  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  require 
quite  so  large  a fire  as  beef;  still  it  cannot  be  roasted  without  a brisk 
and  full  fire.  It  should  be  papered  wherever  there  is  fat  to  be  saved 
for  eating,  as  in  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  haunch  or  the  loin  ; but 
necks  and  shoulders  are  none  the  better  for  this  care.  For  ordinary 
purposes  the  gravy  made  as  in  par.  75,  is  sufficient,  but  for  haunches, 
and  sometimes  for  legs  and  saddles,  a wine  gravy  is  made  (which  see) 
and  served  with  currant  jelly  ; with  shoulders  some  prefer  onion  sauce. 
Mutton  is  not  improved  by  basting  with  water  and  salt,  but  should  be 
well  basted  in  its  own  fat ; and  towards  the  last  plentifully  dredged 
with  flour.  The  time  required  is,  on  the  average,  as  for  beef — viz., 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound ; but,  whatever  the  weight,  the  time 
for  Long  and  thin  joints , like  necks  and  loins,  will  be  nearly  the 
same.  Legs  or  saddles  of  ten  pounds  will  take  two  and  a half  hours. 
The  shoulder,  being  more  flat,  will  take  a quarter  of  an  hour  less 
than  the  usual  allowance — say,  for  nine  pounds,  two  hours.  The  loin 
and  neck,  also,  will  require  rather  less  than  that  calculation. 

To  Boil  Mutton. 

392.  A leg  or  shoulder  of  Mutton  may  be  boiled,  but  the  former  is 
the  most  frequently  dressed  in  this  way.  Turnips  or  greens  are  the 
ordinary  concomitants,  and  caper  sauce,  or  nasturtium  sauce,  without 
any  other  gravy  than  that  coming  out  of  the  meat  when  cut.  The 
time  taken  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule,  or  rather  more 
— say,  for  large  legs,  half  an  hour  in  addition.  The  liquor  makes 
good  stock. 

Neck  of  Mutton 

393.  Is  boiled  and  served  like  the  leg,  but  it  will  not  take  more  time 
than  the  regular  allowance. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Bread-crumbs 

394.  Is  first  boiled,  and  then  slightly  browned  before  the  fire  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  being  first  dredged  with  bread-crumbs.  In  this  way  the 
flavour  is  much  improved. 

A Loin  or  Neck  of  Mutton 

395.  Is  rendered  less  gross,  by  being  partly  roasted  and  partly  boiled 
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— either  may  be  done  first — according  as  it  is  to  appear  as  a roast  or  a 
boiled  joint  at  table  ; but  it  looks  best  if  sent  as  a roast  joint. 

Stewed  Mutton — (Irish  Stew). 

396.  Take  some  mutton-chops  and  cut  off  part  of  the  fat,  lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  slice  some  onions  very  thin,  and  strew 
them  over  with  pepper  and  salt,  cut  a quantity  of  potatoes  in  halves 
and  lay  on  the  top,  put  water  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  burning,  and  to 
make  gravy  when  it  is  turned  out ; let  it  stew  gently  for  about  three 
hours  before  adding  the  potatoes,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after. 

Haricot  of  Mutton. 

397.  Take  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  eut  it  in  thin  steaks,  and  take 
away  part  of  the  fat.  Then  butter  a stewpan  ; flour  the  meat,  dredge 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  lay  the  best  pieces  into  the  pan,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire  to  brown ; turn  them  one  at  a time ; then  put  in 
some  onions  and  celery,  some  sliced  carrots  and  turnips  (first  boiled 
and  then  fried),  and  lay  them  on  the  mutton  with  just  water  enough 
to  cover  the  meat.  Put  a layer  of  mutton,  and  then  carrots.  This 
will  take  three  hours  to  stew.  Add  a little  ketchup,  or  anchovy,  or 
W orcestershire  sauce  to  the  gravy  before  serving. 

Another  Receipt. — Take  the  middle  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  cut 
it  into  thin  steaks,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  brown  them 
in  a pan  with  butter;  when  brown,  pour  off  the  butter,  and  put  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  one  anchovy,  one  onion,  a few  turnips  and 
carrots,  cut  into  shapes.  Stew  it  gently  for  two  hours,  or  more. 
Thicken  with  flour  and  butter  just  as  you  send  it  up.  The  haricot  is 
richer  if  the  carrots  and  turnips  are  browned  in  the  pan  after  the 
steaks  are  taken  out,  before  being  stewed. 

Stewed  Mutton  Cutlets  (French). 

398.  Skin  a loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  steaks.  Make  a force- 
meat with  lean  of  veal,  beef  suet,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  one 
onion,  all  cut  small ; essence  of  anchovy,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  some  grated  bread.  Insert  some  of  the 
forcemeat  in  the  lean  of  the  steaks,  and  cover  all  thickly  with  it. 
Stew  till  tender  in  a little  gravy.  Then  put  each  steak  in  a buttered 
piece  of  writing-paper ; turn  in  the  corners  of  the  paper  to  keep  in 
the  moisture,  and  finish  them  on  the  gridiron ; or  they  may  be  baked 
from  the  first  in  the  oven.  Serve  in  the  papers. 


STEWED  MUTTON  CUTLETS  (AMERICAN). 
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Hot-Pot. 

£99.  Take  some  fine  chops  from  a neck  of  mutton,  and  trim  them 
nicely,  taking  off  most  of  the  fat.  Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
and  rather  wide  dish,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  a 
few  slices  of  an  onion  in  the  middle  atf  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  if  the 
flavour  is  approved,  and  pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  upon 
the  whole.  Then  cover  it  with  a layer  of  sliced  potatoes,  on  the  top 
of  which  lay  a few  more  small  chops,  well-seasoned,  and  cover  all 
with  another  layer  of  sliced  potatoes.  Bake  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a half,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish ; in  a very 
moderate  oven. 


Mock  Venison  Stewed. 

400.  Take  a fat  loin  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  bones  cut  out.  Put  the  bones  into  a stewpan  with  a good- 
sized  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  one  anchovy,  some  peppercorns,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Stew  for  three  hours  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  then  strain.  The  mutton  should  be  beaten  with  a rolling-pin, 
and  nutmeg  grated  over  the  inside  the  previous  night.  Before  it  is 
put  in  the  stewpan  it  must  be  rolled  up  tight,  beginning  at  the  tail 
end,  and  tied  with  a strong  string.  Add  half  a pint  of  port-wine  to 
the  gravy,  and  let  it  all  stew  together  for  three  hours  at  least.  A 
large  loin  or  saddle  will  require  four  hours.  When  done  the  fat 
must  be  skimmed  off,  and  the  gravy  thickened  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  and  a small  quantity  of  ketchup  added. 

Stewed  Mutton  Cutlets  (American). 

401.  Remove  the  fat  and  bone,  beat  the  cutlets,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  them  in  a circular  tin  kettle,  with 
bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Set  the  kettle  closely  covered  upon  a 
trivet  inside  a flat-bottomed  pot.  Pour  boiling  water  round  ; set  the 
pot  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  the  stew  simmer  two  hours  ; then  lift  up  the 
meat,  and  put  under  it  a lettuce  cut  in  four,  three  cucumbers  cut  up, 
two  onions  sliced,  mace,  salt,  and  a little  more  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
set  again  in  boiling  water,  always  taking  care  that  the  water  should 
not  be  above  the  top  of  the  inner  kettle ; let  it  simmer  two  hours  more 
and  serve ; place  the  meat  on  the  vegetables,  and  laying  a ridge  of 
boiled  peas  round.  The  bone  may  be  left  in  each  cutlet  if  preferred. 
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Rolled  Loin  of  Mutton. 

402.  Bone  a loin  of  mutton,  stuff  it  with  veal  stuffing.  Roll  it 
round,  roast  it,  and  serve  with  gravy  and  sweet  sauce. 

Stewed  Billet  $f  Mutton  (American). 

403.  Cut  a fillet  from  a leg  of  mutton,  remove  the  fat  from  the  out- 
side, and  take  out  the  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin,  and  rub 
it  with  pepper  and  salt ; fill  the  place  of  the  bone  with  a stuffing  of 
firmly  mixed  onions,  bread  crumbs,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
well  mixed.  Make  deep  cuts  all  over  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  fill 
them  with  the  stuffing.  Bind  a tape  round  the  meat,  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  four,  five,  or 
six  hours  according  to  its  size,  skimming  frequently.  Serve  with  its  own 
gravy.  A thick  round  of  fresh  beef  is  very  good  stuffed  and  stewed  in 
the  same  manner ; it  will  take  longer  stewing  than  the  mutton. 

To  Stew  a Loin  of  Mutton. 

404.  Remove  the  bones  from  a loin  of  tender  mutton ; take  off  the 
skin,  and  remove  the  fat  from  the  inside;  brown  it  with  butter  in  a 
stew-pan  or  Dutch  oven,  then  add  broth  to  cover  it ; carrots  and  tur- 
nips cut  in  shapes,  celery,  and  a very  little  onion  ; stew  till  very  tender, 
and  flavour  with  ketchup,  and  a glass  of  port-wine.  After  placing  the 
meat  on  the  dish,  keep  it  hot,  wffiile  carefully  scumming  the  fat  from  the 
gravy  before  pouring  it  over  the  meat. 

To  Stew  a Sheep’s  Head. 

405.  Split  a sheep’s  head  open,  and  after  browning  it  in  a Dutch 
erven,  stew  it  for  two  hours  or  more  in  a gallon  of  water,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  Scotch  barley  or  rice,  three  onions,  three  turnips,  a 
little  parsley;  then  mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  oatmeal  in  a pint  of 
water,  pour  it  in,  and  let  it  all  boil  up  together. 

Hodge-podge. 

406.  Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  and  half  a pound  of  green  split  peas, 
and  two  pints  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours ; strain  the  soup 
through  a cloth,  then  add  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  onions,  mutton 
chops  (without  any  fat),  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  salt  to  your 
taste;  half  a pound  of  dried  green  peas;  or,  in  their  season,  pea3 
from  the  garden.  If  the  dried  peas  are  used,  they  must  be  put  into 
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soft  water,  and  gently  simmered  till  tliey  are  tender,  and  added  to 
the  soup  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Another  (A  Genuine  Scotch  Receipt ). — Put  on  as  much  water  in  a 
good-sized  goblet  as  will  make  two  days’  soup  to  serve  six  or  eight  of 
a family ; three  hours  before  dinner-hour  add  two  pounds  of  hough 
( Anglice , leg  of  beef),  half  a dish  of  old  peas,  one  dozen  of  middling- 
sized carrots  cut  down  in  small  pieces,  and  four  onions  cut  down 
let  this  boil  an  hour  and  a half,  then  add  the  other  half-dish  of  peas* 
and  two  pounds  of  mutton  chops.  When  it  has  all  boiled  for  three 
hours,  take  out  the  hough  and  serve  it  up  with  the  mutton  chops  in 
it.  It  is  considered  best  the  second  day;  it  should  be  as  thick  as 
porridge  nearly.  A few  beans  and  turnips  can  be  added,  but  the  tur- 
•nips  are  apt  to  sour  it;  yet,  when  peas  are  scarce  and  young,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  turnips  to  make  it  thick  enough. 

Mutton  Chops. 

407.  Mutton  chops  when  fried  are  done  exactly  like  steaks,  see  par. 
382,  except  that  from  their  bones  they  will  not  bear  beating.  They 
are  served  in  their  own  sauce,  or  with  the  appropriate  sauce  (see 
Sauces). 

408.  To  Broil  Mutton  Chops  proceed  as  for  beefsteaks,  (par.  382.) 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

409.  Mutton  Cutlets  are  fried  with  the  bread-crumb,  just  like  the 
veal  cutlets ; and,  if  fried  in  the  English  fashion,  they  generally  give 
out  enough  gravy  to  serve  without  any  thing  extra ; but  the  articles 
described  under  the  next  paragraph  may  be  added. 

French  Cutlets  ( Cotelettes  de  Mouton ). 

410.  Skin  a loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  steaks.  Then  make  a 
forcemeat  w’ith  an  equal  weight  of  lean  veal  and  beef  suet,  and  two 
anchovies,  all  pounded ; parsley,  thyme  (and  a little  onion  previously 
boiled  till  mild),  chopped  fine ; add  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  holes  in  the  steaks  and  fill  them  with  the 
forcemeat,  with  which  also  they  must  be  well  covered.  Place  each 
carefully  in  a buttered  paper,  so  that  no  moisture  shall  escape,  and 
broil  them.  Serve  in  a gravy,  with  a few  of  the  herbs  shred  fine,  and 
a little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  to  flavour  it. 
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To  Grill  (or  Broil)  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

411.  Score  it  in  diamonds,  and  rub  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Strew 
on  a few  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  and  salt ; put  it  in  a Dutch 
oven,  or  broil ; baste  it  with  butter ; pour  in  the  dish  good  caper  sauce. 
It  is  good  simply  boiled  with  caper  sauce. 

Kidneys. 

412.  Broiled  kidneys  should  be  split  open,  scored,  and  peppered  as 
well  as  salted.  They  are  then  kept  open  by  a fine  iron  skewer,  and 
placed  flat  upon  the  gridiron,  after  which  they  are  soon  done.  They 
require  no  gravy  or  garnish. 

413.  Fried. — Slice  some  kidneys  (after  taking  away  the  fat),  melt 
some  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  put  in  the  kidneys  after  dipping  each 
slice  into  some  chopped  herbs  with  shalots,  if  approved,  mixed  with  ca- 
yenne, pepper  and  salt.  When  nearly  done  throw  in  some  flour  to 
thicken  the  gravy,  which  will  be  favoured  by  the  addition  of  stock,  or 
hot  water  flavoured  with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  The  pan  should  be  well  shaken  for  a little  time  after  the  flour 
is  added,  and  the  whole  should  nearly  boil  before  it  is  served.  Some 
persons  like  the  addition  of  a little  wine. 

414.  Toasted  Chops  or  Kidneys  may  be  done  very  effectually  and 
nicely  before  the  fire  in  a small  Dutch  oven  or  hanging  oven.  (See 
par.  52  and  fig.  112.)  They  require  occasional  turning  and  basting, 
and  the  process  is  certainly  more  like  roasting  than  frying  or  broiling. 

415.  Kidneys  dipped  in  chopped  parsley  very  good  for  a breakfast. 
Cut  them  and  put  them  in  a pan  with  a little  good  dripping  on  the 
top  of  each ; put  them  in  the  oven  till  the  gravy  runs  well  out,  drain 
the  gravy  from  them  into  a cup,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  put 
it  to  keep  hot,  return  the  kidneys  to  the  oven  till  sufficiently  done,  dish 
them,  and  pour  the  gravy  over. 

To  Fry  Sheep’s  Pluck. 

416.  Boil  the  lights  first,  then  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  to  stew 
with  a little  broth  or  gravy,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt.  Thicken 
the  gravy ; and,  if  not  brown,  add  a little  of  the  gravy  from  the  frying- 
pan,  which,  when  the  liver,  &c.,  have  been  fried , is  made  by  adding 
some  flour  and  water  to  the  contents  of  the  frying-pan.  Fry  the  liver 
as  for  steaks  or  chops  (382),  then  place  it  round  the  dish,  -with  the 
minced  lights  in  the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stuffed  and  roasted, 
to  form  a separate  dish. 
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Sect.  4. — Lamb. 

417.  For  the  choosing  of  lamb,  and  its  most  economical  joints,  see 
the  Economical  Housekeeper , at  pages  24  and  25. 

To  Roast  Lamb. 

418.  Lamb  takes  about  the  same  time  as  mutton  (see  par.  391).  It 
is  always  served  with  mint  sauce,  and  in  the  fore-quarter  it  is  usual 
to  lift  the  shoulder  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  into  the 
surface  between  the  two.  Also  to  sprinkle  a little  cayenne  over  it. 

Boiled  Lamb. 

419.  Lamb  is  boiled  like  mutton  in  every  way  (par.  392). 

Lamb  Chops  and  Cutlets. 

420.  These  are  dressed  like  those  of  mutton  (see  page  127). 

Lamb  Cutlets  (American). 

421.  Cut  a loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  trim  them,  and  place  them 
in  a deep  dish,  cover  them  with  salad  oil,  and  let  it  soak  an  hour: 
mix  bread  crumbs,  minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; drain  the 
cutlets  from  the  oil,  cover  them  with  the  mixture,  and  broil  them  over 
a bed  of  live  coals  on  a previously  heated  gridiron,  the  bars  of  which 
have  been  rubbed  with  chalk ; when  half  done  turn  them  ; (you  can 
bake  in  a Dutch  oven  instead  of  broiling  them  ;)  serve  the  cutlets  round 
a dome  of  mashed  potatoes,  leaning  against  it  with  the  broad  end 
downwards. 

Stewed  Lamb  (American). 

422.  Take  a quarter  of  lamb,  cut  it  into  steaks,  remove  the  skin  and 
fat.  Place  in  a stewpot  a fresh  lettuce  split  into  quarters,  season  the 
steaks  with  salt,  cayenne,  powdered  nutmeg,  and  mace ; lay  them  on  the 
lettuce  with  cold  water  enough  just  to  cover  the  whole,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  an  hour,  skimming  occasionally  ; then  put  in  a quart  or  two  of 
young  green  peas,  a sprig  of  mint,  lump  of  sugar,  and  a little  butter . 
let  it  stew  till  the  peas  are  well  done,  serve  with  the  meat  on  the 
lettuce  and  peas  round.  Cold  ham  sliced  is  a good  substitute  for  the 
lamb,  and,  being  already  cooked,  half  an  hour  will  stew  it  before  adding 
the  peas. 

K 
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To  Stew  Lamb’s  Head. 

423.  Boil  the  head  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  liver  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  the  lights  an  hour,  or  rather  more.  Rub  the  head  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ; add  some  parsley,  lemon-peel,  a very  small  quantity 
of  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  some  bread-crumb.  Grill  it, 
make  brain-cakes  the  same  as  for  calf’s  head  or  forcemeat,  and  serve 
in  some  very  rich  gravy ; and,  if  it  is  not  thick  enough,  add  a little  flour 
and  butter  just  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 

Lamb’s  Sweetbreads. 

424.  Wash  and  parboil  them,  stew  as  the  calf’s  sweetbreads,  with 
the  addition  of  a few  very  young  peas  or  French  beans. 


Sect.  5. — Veal. 

425.  For  the  choice  of  veal  and  its  most  economical  joints,  see  the 
Economical  Housekeeper , pages  25,  26,  and  27. 

Roast  Veal. 

426.  Veal,  in  order  to  look  and  eat  well,  should  be  thoroughly  done 
at  a strong  fire,  and  browned  very  evenly,  with  a certain  amount  of 
coating  caused  by  the  dredging  with  flour,  or  with  flour  and  bread- 
crumb mixed.  It  must  be  constantly  basted  with  lard,  dripping,  or 
butter,  as  its  own  fat  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  usual  to 
stuff  the  fillet  with  forcemeat  (par,  333),  either  filling  with  it  the 
place  where  the  bone  was  taken  out,  or  else  the  flap  where  the  fat  lies, 
or  by  many  it  is  preferred  in  both  situations.  For  gravy,  either  make 
it  from  the  dripping-pan  (see  par.  44),  or  else  use  any  gravy  at  hand 
made  from  other  sources,  and  mix  with  melted  butter.  It  is  served 
with  slices  of  lemon.  The  time  for  roasting  is  as  follows  : — A fillet, 
stuffed,  weighing  nine  pounds,  two  hours  and  a half ; a shoulder  of 
eight  pounds,  an  hour  and  three-quarters ; a breast  of  six  pounds,  one 
hour  and  a quarter ; loin,  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  two  hours,  accord- 
ing to  size;  and  for  these  joints,  when  either  larger  or  smaller,  add 
or  subtract  a quarter  of  an  hour  per  lb. 

To  Boil  Veal. 

427.  Veal  must  be  put  in  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  be  most  care- 
fully skimmed,  or  it  will  look  dirty  and  brown.  Some  cooks  use  a 
fourth  part  of  milk,  and  this  has  an  advantage  in  avoiding  the  extrac- 
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tion  of  the  juices.  The  time  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule. 
The  parts  boiled  are  usually  the  knuckle , th q fillet  stuffed  as  for  roast- 
ing, and  the  breast  with  its  sweetbread.  Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten 
with  it ; and  for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter,  or  white  sauce ; or, 
by  some  people,  onion  sauce.  The  water  in  which  veal  is  boiled 
makes  good  stock,  with  additions  ; but  if  milk  is  used  it  soon  turns  sour. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

428.  Cutlets  are  cut  from  a leg  of  veal,  about  a third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  of  such  a size  as  may  be  preferred.  Fry  them  in  plenty  of 
hot  lard  or  dripping  on  the  French  plan,  or,  if  the  English  is  used,  turn 
them  quickly.  Before  putting  them  into  the  pan  they  are  to  be  coated 
evenly  with  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  using  an  egg-brush,  and  then 
dipping  them  in  finely-powdered  stale  bread-crumb.  They  should  be 
fried  a delicate  brown,  and  carefully  drained  from  the  fat.  For  gravy, 
some  other  meat  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  there  is  too  little  from 
veal  in  the  frying-pan  to  make  it  of. 

Dutch  Cutlets  of  Yeal. 

429.  Cut  a thick  slice  from  a leg  of  veal,  beat  it,  and  shape  it  into 
cutlets,  and,  dip  them  in  yolk  of  egg.  Mix  a well-seasoned  forcemeat, 
to  which  the  addition  of  oysters  is  a great  improvement,  and  spread  it 
over  the  cutlets.  They  should  be  rolled  up  and  finished  with  egg  and 
crumbs  in  the  usual  way  of  veal  cutlets ; then  roast  them  in  the  oven 
or  before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  balls  of  the  forcemeat  described  at 
par.  335,  and  which  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  lean  ham.  Serve 
with  a good  gravy  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  mushroom  ketchup,  and 
a glass  of  sherry,  or  they  may  be  served  in  a white  sauce. 

Italian  Cutlets. 

430.  Cut  some  well-shaped  veal  cutlets,  and  prepare  some  parsley 
and  other  sweet  herbs,  by  chopping  fine,  and  simmering  them  in  a little 
butter  melted  in  the  pan.  Dip  the  cutlets  in  yolk  of  egg,  then  spread 
on  them  the  herbs  and  butter,  upon  which  lay,  plentifully,  fine  bread 
crumbs ; again  put  on  egg,  herbs,  and  crumbs,  and  nicely  fry  them, 
drain  the  fat  from  them,  and  glaze  or  not.  They  must  be  served  in  a 
rich  and  well-flavoured  gravy. 

Cutlets  of  Yeal,  with  Oysters. 

431.  Take  two  pounds  of  veal  cutlets,  cut  them  into  thin  pieces, 
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put  them  in  a frying-pan  with  boiling  lard,  and  let  them  fry  till  the 
veal  is  half  done ; then  add  a quart  of  large  oysters,  their  liquor 
thickened  with  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  seasoned  with  mace  and 
nutmegs.  Continue  frying  till  veal  and  oysters  are  thoroughly  done  ; 
serve  in  a covered  dish, 

Veal  Cutlets,  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

432.  Season  the  bread-crumbs  with  a little  salt,  and  a very  little 
India  seasoning  and  pepper,  then  fry  as  usual.  Make  the  gravy  of  the 
prepared  tomato  sauce  and  a little  stock,  thicken,  put  the  cutlets  in 
a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  round  the  dish. 

French  Way  of  Dressing  a Shoulder  of  Veal. 

433.  Cut  the  veal  into  squares  and  parboil  them,  then  put  the  meat 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  go  to  table;  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
nutmeg,  powdered  mace,  and  grated  lemon  rind,  adding  some  butter  or 
veal  dripping  rolled  in  flour.  Make  a gravy  of  the  bones  and 
trimmings,  strain,  and  pour  it  in.  Set  it  in  a hot  Dutch  oven,  and 
bake  till  brown ; when  nearly  done  add  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  and 
serve  hot. 


To  Stew  a Knuckle  of  Veal. 

434.  Break  the  bone  in  two  or  three  places ; put  to  it  five  pints  of 
water,  eight  shalots,  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  some  whole  black  pepper, 
a little  salt  and  mace ; boil  it  together  till  half  the  water  is  consumed, 
then  take  out  the  meat,  herbs,  and  spice,  thicken  -with  two  spoonsful 
of  flour,  and  boil  it  till  the  flour  is  sufficiently  done ; then  put  back 
the  best  of  the  meat,  add  two  glasses  of  Madeira  wine,  lemon-juice, 
and  cayenne.  Two  calf’s  feet  improve  it  much.  It  should  be  stewed 
over  a slow  fire. 


A Fillet  of  Veal  Stewed  White. 

435.  Add  to  one  pint  of  water  or  gravy  a little  lemon-peel,  mace, 
nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  salt ; put  a fillet  in,  stuffed  as  for  roasting, 
and  when  it  has  stewed  one  hour  and  a half  take  it  out,  strain  the 
gravy,  add  two  dozen  oysters,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  butter 
rubbed  in  flour ; put  the  veal  in  again,  and  stew  it  half  an  hour  ; just 
before  serving,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  cream.  The  gravy  should  be 
rather  thick,  and  poured  over  the  veal. 
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Scotch  Collops  (White). 

436.  Cut  them  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  the  size  and  thick- 
ness of  a crown-piece ; put  a lump  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  or  it  will  discolour  the  collops ; lay  some  of  them  in 
before  the  pan  is  hot,  and  turn  them  over  till  the  butter  becomes  of 
the  consistence  of  a thick  white  gravy ; put  all  together  in  a pot,  and 
set  them  on  the  hearth  to  keep  warm ; repeat  this  till  all  are  fried, 
then  pour  the  gravy  into  the  pan  again,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  ketchup,  caper-liquor,  mace,  cayenne-pepper,  and  salt ; thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter ; when  it  has  boiled  gently  five  minutes,  put  in 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a teacupful  of  thick  cream ; keep  shaking 
the  pan  over  the  fire  till  the  gravy  looks  thick,  then  put  in  the  collops 
and  shake  them  till  they  are  quite  hot ; put  them  in  the  dish  with  balls 
and  pickled  mushrooms. 

Scotch  Collops  (Brown). 

437.  Take  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  some  thin  collops ; fry  them,  and 
season  with  salt  and  nutmeg.  Boil  some  gravy,  and  when  they  aro 
done  pour  it  into  the  pan,  with  ketchup,  walnut -pickle,  and  port-wine, 
to  the  taste. 

To  Collar  Breast  of  Yeal  to  Eat  Hot. 

438.  Bone  the  veal,  take  some  thyme,  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  a little  pounded  mace,  shred  suet,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a 
score  of  oysters ; heat  all  these  in  a mortar  to  mix  them  together,  strew 
the  mixture  thickly  over  the  veal,  then  roll  it  up  into  a collar,  sew  it 
tightly  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  three  hours.  Serve  with  white  sauce ; 
forcemeat-halls  can  be  added,  if  liked. 

To  Stew  a Breast  of  Veal. 

439.  Cut  it  in  pieces  and  put  it  into  a pot  with  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a small  piece  of  bacon,  a little  mace,  and  a few  black  pepper- 
corns, salt,  and  one  or  two  onions,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it. 
Let  it  stew  well  over  a slow  fire.  Boil  some  peas  and  lettuce  by 
themselves,  and,  when  the  veal  is  stewed  enough,  strain  the  liquor 
from  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  part  of  the  liquor,  the  peas, 
lettuce,  and  a piece  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew  again.  Thicken  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  a little  flour. 

Another  Receipt. — Cut  it  in  the  middle,  bone  it,  and  lay  one  part  on 
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the  other,  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine  and  gravy  made  from  the 
bones  sufficient  to  cover  it ; add  mace,  cloves,  whole  pepper,  salt,  and 
two  anchovies ; when  sufficiently  stewed,  put  some  oysters  in,  and 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  after  which  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire. 

Fillet  or  Breast  of  Veal,  to  Stew  White. 

440.  Let  the  veal  be  two  or  three  hours  in  milk,  or  clean  cold 
water,  lay  it  in  a stewpan  and  cover  with  water,  allowing  for  its  boil- 
ing away.  Add  twenty  white  peppercorns,  and  a little  mace ; before 
serving,  add  a glass  of  white  wine,  a little  mushroom  powder,  lemon- 
pickle,  or  lemon  juice,  and  a small  piece  of  the  peel.  Put  in  as  much 
cream  as  will  make  it  quite  white,  and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  add  a little  butter  and  flour  well  mixed 
together.  Serve  with  boiled  forcemeat  balls,  and  garnish  with  lemon  ; 
a little  good  veal  stock  would  be  a great  addition  to  this  stew. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

441.  Cut  a large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg,  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  half  as  thick  and  broad  ; beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin  ; take 
off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the  rough  edges.  Lard  the  top  and  sides, 
and  cover  it  with  fat  bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper.  Lay  it  in  the 
stewpan  with  pieces  of  undressed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot 
sliced,  a fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of  mace,  four  bay-leaves,  a 
pint  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham 
or  gammon.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours  ; 
then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it 
quick  to  a glaze.  Keep  the  fricandeau  quite  hot,  and  then  glaze  it ; 
and  serve  with  the  remainder  of  the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel  sauce 
in  a sauce-tureen. 

A Cheaper , hut  equally  good  Fricandeau  of  Veal. — With  a sharp  knife 
cut  the  lean  part  off  a large  neck  from  the  best  end,  scooping  it  from 
the  bones  in  lengths  about  that  of  the  hand,  and  prepare  it  the  same 
way  as  in  the  last  receipt ; three  or  four  bones  only  will  be  necessary, 
and  they  will  make  the  gravy ; but  if  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cut 
off,  it  spoils  the  whole. 

Ragout  Breast  of  Veal. 

442.  Take  a breast  of  veal,  cut  off  the  two  ends,  and  fry  the  centre 
in  butter  till  a good  brown;  then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  some 
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goou  gravy  and  a few  small  bits  of  bacon ; cover  close,  and  stew  till 
nearly  done  enough.  Take  it  out,  and  strain  the  gravy  through  a 
sieve ; skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  take  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  is  re- 
quired, and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  flavour  with  lemon 
pickle  or  juice,  walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  or  Worcestershire 
sauce. 

Another. — Break  the  ribs  of  a breast  of  veal  in  two  places,  lard  it  with 
bacon,  and  roast  till  nearly  done.  Season  some  strong  broth  with 
mace,  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper,  and  anchovy.  Strain  it,  then  put  the 
veal  in  a stewpan  and  cover  with  the  broth ; boil  some  forcemeat  balls 
a little  in  salt  and  water,  then  add  them  to  the  stew  with  some  sweet- 
breads cut  and  fried,  the  bottoms  of  artichokes,  truffles  and  morels, 
(or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  dried  champignons,  which  are  found  in 
our  English  pastures).  Thicken  the  gravy,  if  preferred,  with  flour  and 
butter,  lay  the  slices  of  sweetbread  with  rolled  bacon  on  the  veal,  and 
fry  some  of  the  forcemeat  in  puff  paste  to  lay  round  the  dish — a little 
lemon  juice  and  white  wine  may  be  added  with  ketchup. 

Haricot  of  Veal. 

443.  Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the  bones  short,  but 
leave  it  whole  ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  just  cover  with  brown  gravy 
When  it  is  nearly  done,  have  ready  a pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucum- 
bers pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all 
stewed  in  a little  good  broth;  put  them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them 
simmer  ten  minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce 
and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat  balls 
around  it. 

Another. — Take  a portion  of  the  breast  of  veal,  or,  still  better,  the  best 
end  of  a neck,  in  which  case  the  bones  must  be  a little  shortened  if  re- 
quired. Brown  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  then  stew  it  in  a good  brown  stock. 
When  half  done  add  some  peas,  vegetable  marrows,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
carrots,  and  turnips  cut  in  squares.  The  vegetables  must  be  pre- 
viously fried  in  butter  and  stewed  in  a weak  broth,  or  fried  and  put  to 
stew  at  first  with  the  meat.  Thicken  the  gravy  if  required,  and  flavour 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

To  Stew  a Knuckle  of  Yeal. 

444.  Ery  it  with  sliced  onions  and  a little  butter  till  it  is  well 
browned  ; put  to  it  some  good  broth  if  you  have  it,  otherwise  water, 
and  stew  till  tender.  Then  add  lettuce,  onion,  cucumber,  peas,  parsley, 
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and  celery,  previously  cut  up  and  stewed.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Knuckle  of  Veal,  or  Teal  a la  Bourgeoise, 

445.  Take  a good-sized  stewpan,  put  in  a little  butter,  a few  tur* 
nips,  carrots,  onions,  spices,  a little  lean  bacon,  pepper,  salt,  and  thyme, 
moisten  with  two  spoonsful  of  broth,  and  let  the  whole  stew  for  two 
hours  on  a very  slow  fire ; cut  the  turnips  and  carrots  in  small  shapes 
or  squares. 

To  Roll  a Breast  of  Veal. 

446.  After  removing  the  larger  bones,  heat  the  veal  well  on  all  sides, 
to  make  it  tender  and  pliable.  Lay  the  underside  uppermost,  and 
cover  it  with  yolk  of  egg,  pounded  lean  of  cooked  ham,  and  chopped 
parsley  and  thyme  (more  of  parsley  than  of  thyme),  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  or  nutmeg.  Make  a light  batter 
of  cream  or  milk  and  eggs,  well  stiffened  with  soaked  bread-crumbs, 
which  lay  thickly  on,  and  again  strew  with  herbs  and  ham.  Roll  up  the 
veal,  and  secure  it  tightly  with  a cloth  and  tapes.  Stew  till  quite  tender 
for  full  six  hours.  Press  it  for  a day  with  a heavy  weight,  if  to  be 
eaten  cold.  If  hot,  serve  with  a rich  gravy,  made  from  the  bones 
flavoured  with  lemon-juice  and  ketchup,  and,  if  liked,  a glass  of  white 
wine.  In  either  case  glaze  it  before  sending  to  table. 

To  Stew  a Calf’s  Head. 

447.  Boil  the  head,  if  convenient,  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  till 
the  bones  will  come  out  easily.  The  following  day  brown  it  before  the 
fire,  then  put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  a quart  of  good  and  well-flavoured 
gravy,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  onion ; let  it  simmer  for  an 
hour,  take  it  out  and  add  to  the  gravy  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  with  a little  of  the  peel  grated.  Dish  it  up  nicely,  and 
garnish  with  brain  cakes  and  egg  balls,  and  a few  slices  of  rolled 
bacon.  When  the  bones  are  taken  out,  the  head  may  be  larded  with 
bacon  by  way  of  variety. 

For  a corner  dish  half  a head  would  be  sufficient.  The  remains 
may  be  served  a second  day  in  slices  as  hashed  calves’  head,  and  after- 
wards laid  while  hot  into  a mould,  with  the  garnish  and  gravy  inter- 
mixed, and  served  cold  at  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

Ox-cheek  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way. 
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To  Boil  a Calf’s  Head. 

448.  A calf  s head  is  first  cut  in  two,  down  the  middle,  leaving  the 
tongue  whole.  The  brains  are  then  taken  out.  Next  soak  the  head 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water,  to  get  out  the  blood  which  collects  in  the 
inside,  and  spoils  the  appearance.  The  head  is  either  dressed  with 
the  skin  on  or  off*  j if  the  former,  it  is  a much  better  dish.  Put  plenty 
of  water  in  the  ppt,  and  boil  very  gently  about  two  hours,  if  the  skin 
is  off,  more  or  less  according  to  size.  With  the  skin  on,  it  will  take 
nearly  another  hour.  The  tongue  will  not  take  more  than  an  hour  to 
boil,  if  put  in  by  itself,  which  is  the  best  plan  ; and  it  is  served  with 
some  of  the  brains  on  a separate  dish.  While  the  head  is  boiling,  well 
wash  the  brains,  and  soak  afterwards  in  salt  and  water.  Then  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes,  putting  them  into  cold  water  and  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  the  water  begins  to  boil.  About  a dozen  sage  leaves 
should  be  boiled  separately,  and  chopped  up  finely.  These,  mixed 
with  the  brains,  and  a slight  flavour  of  onion  (not  more  than  a quarter 
of  a small  one),  boiled  with  a little  melted  butter,  make  the  sauce. 
Egg-sauce  is  sometimes  used  in  addition.  Ham,  bacon,  or  tongue  is 
generally  eaten  with  this  dish. 

Hashed  Calf’s  Head. 

449.  Half  boil  a calf’s  head  in  two  quarts  of  water,  very  gently  lay 
a cloth  over  it  to  keep  it  a good  colour,  turn  it  over  when  half  done. 
When  cold  cut  it  in  slices  with  the  tongue,  make  a good  stock  of 
veal  with  a little  lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  a little  parsley,  pepper, 
salt,  and  mace ; thicken  it  with  a little  butter  and  flour,  half  a tea- 
cupful of  white  wine,  and  a little  nutmeg.  It  is  very  good  if  basted 
in  its  own  liquor,  wholly  or  in  part,  instead  of  gravy.  Skin  the 
brains  and  beat  them  up  (without  boiling)  with  an  egg,  a little  flour, 
salt,  and  nutmeg.  Ery  them  in  cakes  with  forced-meat  and  egg  balls, 
and  rolled  bacon,  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

450.  Calf’s  Head  Hashed  White. — Let  the  head  be  well  washed, 
and  then  boil  it  in  soft  water.  Take  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  cut 
it  into  thin  collops,  then  take  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in  enough  to 
stew  it  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  hot.  Work  two  ounces  of  butter 
well  with  some  flour,  and  mix  with  it  a little  essence  of  anchovies, 
three  blades  of  mace,  a little  nutmeg,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  this 
to  the  collops,  and  mix  it  well  together.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten,  stir  it  up  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  omit  the  egg  and  milk, 
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and  use  half  a pint  of  cream,  add  it  to  the  hash.  When  done,  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  garnish  with  balls  of  forcemeat  and  egg 
balls. 

451.  To  Hash  Calf’s  Head  Brown. — From  a head  half  boiled  cut 
off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and  sliced  onions,  and  throw  in  the 
slices  with  some  good  gravy,  truffles,  and  morels;  give  it  one  boil, 
skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a moderate  heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  at  first ; and  ten  minutes  before 
serving  throw  in  some  shred  parsley,  and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon 
and  knotted  marjoram,  cut  as  fine  as  possible.  Just  before  serving  add 
the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  if  liked 
a glass  of  white  wine  with  brain  cakes.  Forcemeat  balls  and  bits  of 
bacon  rolled  round. 

To  Make  Brain  Cakes. 

452.  Blanch  the  brains  of  a calf  or  sheep,  and  beat  them  up  with 
yolk  of  egg,  a spoonful  of  cream,  some  pepper,  salt,  a little  butter  and 
some  chopped  parsley.  Lay  them  in  your  frying-pan  in  cakes  of  a 
nice  size  and  fry  a light  brown.  Drain,  before  serving  them,  on  paper 
or  a cloth.  They  may  be  used  alone  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  calves1 
head  hash,  &c.;  or  for  croquettes,  the  brains  may  be  blanched  and 
beaten  up  with  a little  parsley  and  sage,  some  bread  crumbs,  moistened 
with  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a beaten  egg  to  bind  them . 
form  into  round  or  oval  balls,  and  fry  a light  brown.  Serve  in  a 
napkin. 

To  Roll  a Calf’s  Head. 

453.  When  sufficiently  tender  by  boiling,  remove  the  bones,  roll 
it,  tie  it  tightly  with  a cloth  and  tape,  or  put  it  in  a mould.  Finish 
boiling,  and  serve  it  with  a good  white  sauce. 

Or,  if  stewed  brown  the  cloth  must  be  omitted,  and  it  must  be 
stewed  in  a good  gravy,  and  garnished  as  hashed  or  stewed  calf’s  head. 

Or,  Scald  the  skin  of  a calf’s  head,  and  take  out  the  brains,  boil  it 
till  the  bones  will  come  out  easily.  Then  proceed  as  u to  roll  a breast 
of  veal  ” (446).  Skin  and  beat  the  brains  with  the  egg  and  milk,  to 
form  the  light  batter,  adding  a few  bread-crumbs,  and  serve  it  hot 
with  a well  seasoned  brown  gravy.  It  must  be  very  neatly  rolled. 

j To  Stew  a Calf’s  Foot. 

After  thoroughly  cleaning,  cut  the  foot  into  well-shaped  pieces^ 
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and  stew  them  with  veal  or  beef,  of  the  same  weight ; should  the  meat  not 
have  hung  some  days  it  must  be  beaten.  Pepper  and  salt  the  above 
on  each  side,  and  lay  it  in  a stew  pan  with  cold  water,  stew  till  quite 
tender,  probably  for  three  or  four  hours.  Strain  the  gravy  from  the 
meat,  and,  when  perfectly  cold,  remove  every  particle  of  fat,  add 
cayenne  and  lemon  juice ; if  a brown  gravy  is  desired  flavour  with 
some  browning,  walnut  ketchup,  and  (if  approved)  a little  white  wine ; 
but  should  veal  be  used  it  will  be  better  to  substitute  cucumber 
ketchup,  thickened  cream  or  milk,  with  a little  lemon  peel.  The  feet 
must  be  thoroughly  warmed  up  in  the  gravy,  but  not  boiled.  Garnish 
with  crisp  parsley,  or  lemon  in  slices.  Calves*  feet  may  be  boiled  till 
tender,  and  served  with  parsley  and  butter,  and  a little  lemon  pickle 
served  on  the  dish  as  a garnish. 

To  Pry  Calves’  Feet. 

455.  Remove  while  warm  the  bones,  two  feet  previously  boiled  till 
tender.  When  cold  and  firm  cut  them  into  pieces  of  a suitable  size 
and  shape.  Strew  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dip  them  in  egg 
and  crumbs;  then  fry  them  of  a nice  brown,  or  instead  of  the  egg  and 
crumbs  cover  them  with  a nice  light  batter  like  a small  fritter,  each 
one  the  size  of  a poached  egg.  Serve  on  a napkin,  or  garnish  with 
pickles. 

Fried  Calves’  Feet. 

456.  Take  four  calves’  feet ; boil  till  tender,  take  out  the  bones,  and 
then  fry  the  meat  in  butter.  The  bones  and  liquid  make  a nice  stock. 

To  Stew  Sweetbreads. 

457.  Take  two  large  round  sweetbreads,  and  stew  them  as 'you 
would  veal  (see  page  133) ; then  make  a rich  gravy  with  truffles, 
morels,  mushrooms,  or  artichoke-bottoms,  and  serve  it  round. 

458.  Sweetbreads,  Stewed  White. — Carefully  wash  some  sweet- 
breads, and  stew  them  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  in  a white 
gravy ; to  which  add  cream,  flour,  butter,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper, 
and  a little  cucumber  ketchup. 

459.  Sweetbreads,  Stewed  Brown. — Stew  as  above  in  a brown 
gravy,  after  thoroughly  scalding  the  sweetbreads. 

Another  Way.— Lard  some  sweetbreads,  and  after  parboiling,  cover 
them  with  egg-crumbs  mixed  with  a little  chopped  parsley  and  mar- 
joram, pepper  and  salt.  Brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  stew  them 
twenty  minutes  in  a rich  gravy,  and  flavour  with  ketchup. 
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Sweetbreads  Roasted. 

460.  Parboil  two  large  ones ; when  cold,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and 
roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  For  sauce,  plain  butter  and  mushroom 
ketchup. 


Sweetbread  Ragout. 

461.  Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  wash  and  dry  them,  then 
fry  of  a fine  brown ; pour  on  them  a good  gravy  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  allspice,  and  either  mushrooms  or  mushroom  ketchup  ; strain, 
and  thicken  with  butter  and  a little  flour.  You  may  add  truffles, 
morels,  and  mushrooms. 

Sweetbreads  Fricasseed. 

462.  Cut  up  the  remnants  of  a cooked  sweetbread  in  small  portions, 
and  prepare  a sauce  or  gravy  as  in  stewing  either  white  or  brown ; lay 
the  sweetbread  in  the  pan  with  the  gravy,  and  give  one  boil  up.  Gar- 
nish with  slices  of  lemon  or  sippets  of  bread. 

Mock  Sweetbreads. 

463.  Beat  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  veal  well  in  a mortar,  then 
put  to  it  a little  suet  or  bacon,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a few 
breadcrumbs.  Season  it  with  pepper,  mace,  and  salt ; add  a spoonful 
of  cream.  Make  it  in  the  shape  of  sweetbreads,  and  brown  before  the 
fire  in  a Dutch  oven.  Serve  them  up  with  a good  gravy. 

Cutlets  or  Sweetbreads. 

464.  Boil  some  sweetbreads  for  five-and-twenty  minutes,  and  when 
cold,  cut  them  in  slices ; dip  them  in  yolk  of  egg,  and  bread-crumbs, 
with  pepper,  mace,  salt,  parsley,  and  thyme,  or  lemon.  Fry  them  a 
light  brown,  and  place  them  separately  on  some  slices  of  cooked 
tongue  pared,  and  similarly  seasoned  and  fried.  Serve  them  with  a 
little  rich  gravy  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  tongues  may  be 
omitted  though  an  improvement. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

465.  Cutlets  are  cut  from  a leg  of  veal,  about  a third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  of  such  a size  as  may  be  preferred.  Fry  them  in  plenty  of 
hot  lard  or  dripping,  on  the  French  plan,  or  if  the  English  is  used,  turn 
them  quickly.  Before  putting  them  into  the  pan,  they  are  to  be  coated 
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evenly  with  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  using  an  egg-brush,  and  then 
dipping  them  in  finely-powdered  stale  bread-crumb.  They  should  be 
fried  a delicate  brown,  and  carefully  drained  from  the  fat.  For  gravy, 
some  other  meat  must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  there  is  too  little  from 
veal  in  the  frying-pan  to  make  it  of.  The  bone  taken  out  of  the  fillet 
with  part  of  the  knuckle  will  boil  down  and  make  good  stock,  brown- 
ing it  in  the  usual  way  (see  Gravies),  and  flavouring  with  a little 
mushroom  ketchup  and  Worcestershire  sauce;  adding  also  a sprig 
of  lemon  thyme  and  a blade  of  mace.  Some  fresh  parsley  should  he 
fried  quite  crisp  after  the  cutlets  are  done,  and  laid  on  the  top ; and  it 
is  usual  to  fry  with  them  some  thin  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  rolled,  which 
are  put  round  the  dish,  the  gravy  being  poured  into  it,  but  not  over 
the  cutlets. 


Section  6. — Pork. 

466.  For  choice  of  pork  see  Economical  Housekeeper,  page  29. 

467.  — For  general  directions  to  roast,  boil,  &c.  see  page  32  et  seq. 


To  Roast  Pork. 

468.  Pork,  before  being  roasted,  when  the  joint  has  the  skin  on, 
must  be  scored  with  a knife.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  the  butcher, 
but  if  not,  the  cook  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  it,  as  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  cut  slices  through  the  skin  after  it  is  roasted.  They  should 
always  be  made  through  the  skin  only,  and  in  such  directions  and  at 
such  distances  apart  as  will  correspond  with  the  slices  in  carving  the 
joint.  Pork  requires  to  be  put  at  a distance  from  a brisk  and  strong 
fire,  and  should  be  thoroughly  done,  but  not  scorched.  It  must  be 
well  basted,  and  when  there  is  no  skin,  as  in  what  is  called  “ pig-meat,” 
that  is,  the  meat  from  large  baeon-hogs,  a strong  solution  of  salt  in 
water  should  be  used  at  first  to  baste  it.  When  there  is  outside  skin, 
a little  dripping  or  lard  must  he  put  in  the  pan  to  begin  with.  Leg 
of  pork  is  generally  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  boiled  and  chopped 
fine,  and  if  these  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled  potatoes 
the  flavour  will  be  improved,  with  less  danger  of  unpleasant  remi- 
niscences. The  stuffing  is  forced  into  a slit  cut  in  the  large  end,  near 
the  bone.  Gravy  is  made  from  the  dripping-pan  (see  par.  75);  it  is 
usual  to  serve  with  apple  sauce  (which  see).  The  time  required  is  for 
the  leg  fully  half  an  hour  more  than  the  usual  quarter  of  an  hour  per 
pound;  for  other  joints  that  allowance  will  suffice. 
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Sucking-pig. 

469.  Sucking-pig  may  be  either  roasted  or  baked.  If  roasted,  it 
must  be  put  down  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and  should  be  basted 
with  oil,  dripping,  or  lard.  The  pig  is  always  stuffed  with  some  kind 
of  stuffing  containing  sage.  A good  Receipt  for  which  is  to  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  crumbs  of  bread,  one  onion,  a small  handful 
of  sage,  a raw  egg,  and  a small  piece  of  butter ; these  should  be  well 
mixed  together  with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Then  fill  the  belly 
of  the  pig,  and  sew  up  with  a common  needle  and  thread.  Another 
plan  is  to  cut  a round  of  bread  thick,  as  for  toast,  brown  it  very  lightly, 
and  butter  it,  then  soak  it  in  some  water  in  which  a handful  of  sage 
and  an  onion  have  been  boiled,  cut  it  into  long  pieces,  and  lay  it  in 
the  belly,  with  alternate  layers  of  the  boiled  sage  leaves,  but  no  onion, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  closed  as  above.  A pig  about  a month  old  will 
take  from  an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  two  hours ; and  if  two  weeks 
older,  another  hour.  After  taking  it  from  the  spit  cut  the  head  off, 
and  leave  the  body  in  the  dripping-pan.  Then  divide  the  head 
longitudinally,  and  take  out  the  brains  for  sauce ; after  which,  return 
it  to  the  dripping-pan.  When  the  sauce  is  made,  divide  the  body 
down  the  middle,  and  lay  the  two  halves  back  to  back,  with  half  the 
head  at  each  end.  The  sauce  is  made  by  chopping  the  brains  up  very 
finely  with  boiled  sage,  and  mixing  with  some  good  plain  stock,  or  the 
gravy  made  from  the  dripping-pan.  Some  made  gravy  should  also  be 
served  with  it. 

To  Boil  Pork,  Hams,  and  Bacon. 

470.  Pickled  pork  is  boiled  like  beef.  If  very  salt,  it  should  be 
soaked  three  or  four  hours  before  boiling.  The  time  required  is  nearly 
double  that  for  beef,  or  about  twenty-five  minutes  per  pound,  very 
slow  boiling.  The  vegetables  eaten  with  it  are  the  same  as  for  beef, 
but  pease-pudding  is  almost  constantly  taken  with  pork.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  that  pork  is  sufficiently  boiled,  as,  when  under- 
done, it  is  neither  wholesome  nor  well  flavoured.  The  skin  is  left  on. 

471.  Ham  and  Bacon,  generally,  require  soaking,  the  former,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  latter  for  twelve.  After  soak- 
ing, the  dirty  and  rough  parts  should  be  scraped  off,  and  then  the  ham 
or  bacon  may  be  boiled  in  the  way  detailed  at  page  47,  allowing 
twenty-five  minutes  for  each  pound,  and  boiling  very  slowly.  When 
taken  up,  the  skin  is  peeled  off,  and  the  fat  is  covered  with  grated 
toast.  The  knuckle  of  a ham  is  generally  guarded  with  a roll  of 
paper,  fringed. 
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To  Boil  Pig’s  Pettitoes. 

472.  Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  very  gently ; then  cut  the  meat  fine  and  simmer  it  with  a little 
of  the  water,  and  the  feet  split ; thicken  with  a bit  of  butter,  a little 
flour,  a spoonful  of  cream,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper ; give  it  a boil 
up,  pour  it  over  a few  sippets  of  bread,  and  put  the  feet  on  the  mince. 

To  Prepare  Pig’s  Cheek  for  Boiling. 

473.  Cut  off  the  snout,  and  clean  the  head  ; divide  it,  take  out  the 
eyes  and  the  brains;  sprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and  let  it  drain 
twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  ; let  it  lie 
eight  or  ten  days  if  it  is  to  be  dressed  without  stewing  with  peas,  hut 
less  if  to  he  dressed  with  peas ; and  it  must  be  washed  first,  and  then 
simmered  till  all  is  tender. 


To  Pry  Pork. 

474.  Pork  chops  may  he  dressed  like  mutton,  being  either  fried  or 
broiled  in  the  usual  way,  hut  they  are  best  fried  in  the  French  fashion, 
when,  however,  they  require  a made-gravy.  When  this  is  not  at  hand 
keep  hack  the  last  spoonful  of  the  lard,  and  use  this  as  described  at  382, 
adding  a chopped  onion  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard  to  the  flour, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce  or  pickle  to  the  water. 

To  Dress  Pig’s  Pry. 

475.  Boil  the  lights  first,  then  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  to  stew 
with  a little  broth  or  gravy,  seasoning  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  with  gravy ; and  if  not  brown,  add  a little  of  the  gravy  from 
the  frying-pan,  which,  when  the  liver,  &c.,  have  been  fried , is  made  by 
adding  some  flour  and  water  to  the  contents  of  the  frying-pan.  Pry 
the  liver  as  for  steaks  or  chops  (par.  474),  then  place  it  round  the  dish, 
with  the  minced  lights  in  the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stuffed  and 
roasted,  to  form  a separate  dish. 

% 

Leg  of  Pork  a la  Boisseau. 

476.  A leg  of  pork  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  salt  about  four 
days.  Put  it  in  boiling  water,  take  it  up  and  skin  it,  spit  it  and  put  it 
to  the  fire  to  roast,  it  will  take  two  hours ; half  an  hour  before  it  is 
taken  up,  shake  on  plenty  of  bread-crumbs  until  it  looks  a nice  brown 
colour,  take  it  up  and  put  under  it  a little  sage  and  onion  chopped 
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very  fine  and  boiled  in  good  thick  brown  gravy.  Apple  sauce  should 
be  eaten  with  it. 

Sect.  7. — Venison. 

477.  For  choice  of  venison  see  Economical  Housekeeper , page  36. 

478.  For  general  directions  for  roasting,  boiling,  &c.,  see  the 
chapters  under  these  headings. 

To  Roast  Venison. 

479.  Venison  takes  about  the  same  time  as  mutton  (par.  391),  and 
requires  still  greater  care  in  papering  or  in  enveloping  in  paste  (par. 
78),  which  latter  plan  is  that  usually  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to 
proceed  as  follows.  If  the  venison  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  as 
most  people  prefer  it,  the  joint  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  but 
not  soaked.  If  very  high,  brush  over  the  worst  parts  a little  distilled 
vinegar,  and  then  wash  well  off.  Dry  carefully,  and  at  once  put 
down  to  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  fat  is  properly  protected.  The  joint 
should  be  constantly  basted  till  done,  and  should  be  served  with  good 
gravy,  and  sweet  sauce,  or  currant  jelly. 

To  Stew  Venison. 

480.  Let  the  meat  hang  till  fit  to  be  dressed:  then  take  out  the 
bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin,  mix  with  some  slices  of  mutton 
fat  that  has  lain  a few  hours  in  a little  port  wine,  sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  allspice  over  it  in  a fine  powder,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie 
it;  set  it  in  a stewpan  that  will  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef 
gravy,  not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper  and 
allspice ; simmer  it  close-covered,  as  slowly  as  you  can  for  three  or 
four  hours ; when  quite  tender  take  off  the  tape,  set  the  meat  in  a 
dish,  strain  the  gravy  over  it,  and  serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  these  joints,  unless  very  fat,  and  then 
they  should  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be  stewed  with  them. 

Venison  Steaks. 

481.  The  neck  chops  are  those  used,  and  the  gridiron  should  be 
placed  over  a charcoal,  or  bright  coals  will  do  in  an  ordinary  kitchen 
range. 
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CHAP.  XI. — SAUSAGES,  BLACK  PUDDINGS,  &c. 

Sect.  1. — Sausages. 

482.  These  savoury  compounds  are  made  with  various  materials, 
Chopped  and  mixed  together  either  by  the  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
common  chopper  and  board,  or  with  a sausage-making  machine, 
which  last  acts  remarkably  well,  but  is  not  required  often  enough 
in  private  houses  to  warrant  its  purchase.  They  are  afterwards  put 
into  properly-cleaned  lengths  of  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  calf,  or 
pig,  and  tied  at  short  intervals  with  common  fine  string.  In  cleaning 
the  entrails  they  are  turned  inside  out,  stretched  on  a smooth  stick, 
and  well  scraped  and  washed  in  several  waters. 

Pork  Sausages. 

483.  Chop  fat  and  lean  of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  two  or  three  berries  of  allspice ; half-Jill 
hogs’  entrails  that  have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely  clean ; or 
the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled 
and  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it  is  fried  ; serve  on  mashed 
potatoes  put  in  a form,  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salamander  o.r 
before  the  fire ; they  must  be  pricked  with  a fork  before  they  are 
dressed  or  they  will  burst,  unless  they  are  very  carefully  fried. 

Beef  and  Veal  Sausages. 

484.  These  are  each  made  in  the  same  way  as  for  pork  (483),  but 
there  is  generally  a larger  proportion  of  spice ; the  herbs  added  are 
marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley  instead  of  sage. 

Sausages  are  dressed  either  by  frying,  broiling,  or  toasting,  and  are 
generally  served  on  toast.  (See  Frying,  Broiling,  and  Toasting.) 

Large  Smoked  Sausages  or  Polonies. 

485.  Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre,  black  pep- 
per, and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and^  rub  into  the  meat ; the  sixth 
day  cut  it  small,  and  mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  or  garlic,  as  fine 
as  possible ; have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been  scoured,  salted,  and 
soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the  above  stuffing ; tie  up  the  ends,  and 
hang  it  to  smoke  as  you  would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or  two 
of  old  muslin ; it  must  be  high-dried.  Some  eat  it  without  boiling, 
but  others  like  it  boiled  first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

L 
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Oxford  Sausages. 

4S6.  Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal,  cleared 
of  skin  and  sinews ; add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet ; mince 
and  mix  them ; steep  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it 
with  the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Sect.  2. — Black  Puddings,  and  White  Puddings. 

To  Make  Black  Puddings. 

487.  The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put  a quart  of 
it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of  whole  grits,  to  soak  one  night ; and 
soak  the  crumb  of  a quartern  loaf  in  rather  more  than  two  quarts  of 
new  milk  made  hot.  In  the  meantime  prepare  the  entrails  by  washing, 
turning,  and  scraping  with  6alt  and  water,  and  changing  the  water 
several  times.  Chop  fine  a little  winter-savoury  and  thyme,  a good 
quantity  of  penny-royal,  pepper,  and  salt,  a few  cloves,  some  allspice, 
ginger,  and  nutmeg;  mix  these  with  three  pounds  of  beef-suet  and 
six  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ; and  then  beat  the  bread,  grits,  &<% 
all  up  with  the  seasoning ; when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s 
fat  cut  into  large  bits,  and  as  you  fill  the  skins  put  it  in  at  proper 
distances.  Tie  in  links,  only  half  filled,  and  *boil  in  a large  kettle, 
pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they  will  burst.  When  boiled, 
lay  them  between  clean  cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
kitchen.  When  to  be  used,  scald  them  a few  minutes  in  water ; wipe, 
and  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven.  If  there  are  not  skins  enough,  put 
the  stuffing  into  basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths ; and 
slice  and  fry  it  when  to  be  used. 

Another  Receipt. — Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised  grits  in  as  much 
boiling  hot  milk  as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a pint  of  liquid. 
Chop  a good  quantity  of  penny-royal,  some  savoury  and  thyme;  then 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered.  Mix  the  above  with 
a quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as  before  directed ; then  half  fill  the 
skins,  after  they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of 
the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will  make  it  pretty  rich. 
Boil  as  before  directed.  A small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed  is  a great  improvement. 

White  Hog’s  Puddings. 

488.  When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as  before 
directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose-water,  and  put  into 
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them  the  following  filling : — Mix  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds 
cut  into  seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds 
of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of  currants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of 
two  eggs,  a little  orange-flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
some  lemon -peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know 
whether  properly  flavoured,  warm  a little  in  a pannikin.  In  boiling, 
much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting. 
Prick  them  with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water.  Lay  them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Sect.  3. — Saveloys. 

489.  These  are  made  of  salt  pork,  of  which  the  fat  and  lean  are 
mixed  together  and  chopped  with  a fourth  part  of  bread,  a little 
pepper  and  allspice,  and  a rather  liberal  use  of  sage  leaves.  They  are 
put  in  skins  as  for  pork  sausages,  and  boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
then  put  by  and  eaten  cold. 


CHAP.  XU.— THE  COOKING  OF  POULTRY. 

490.  The  best  mode  of  purchasing  and  the  choice  of  poultry  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Economical  Housekeeper. 

To  Roast  Poultry. 

491.  The  general  directions  for  roasting  are  given  under  the  chapter 
on  that  head  at  page  35,  and  to  truss  poultry  for  roasting,  see  pages 
37,  38,  and  for  boiling,  see  page  49. 

To  Roast  Turkeys,  Guinea  Fowl,  and  Chickens. 

492.  Those  kinds  of  poultry  which  have  white  meat  all  require  the 
same  management  In  roasting.  They  are  first  trussed  according  to  the 
mode  described  at  page  35,  et  seq.,  and  then  either  put  in  a cradle-spit, 
or  on  a small  common  spit,  or  suspended  from  a bottle-jack.  All  of 
these  require  lard,  dripping,  or  butter,  to  baste  them  with,  the  last 
being  the  best,  but  either  answering  the  purpose  well  enough,  pro- 
vided they  are  used  almost  constantly.  They  should  be  well  floured 
at  first,  and  kept  at  a distance  from  the  fire  for  about  half  the  time, 
after  which  they  may  be  put  nearer,  and  when  the  thin  skin  rises 
in  little  bladders  they  are  generally  done  enough.  Turkeys,  and 
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sometimes  large  fowls,  have  their  necks  stuffed  with  forcemeat  (which 
see),  and  require  a made-gravy  for  them,  which  can  generally  be 
obtained  from  odds  and  ends,  including  their  heads,  necks,  and  legs 
cut  off.  Bread  sauce  and  sometimes  sausages  are  served  in  addi- 
tion, and  the  invariable  concomitants,  ham  or  tongue,  must  not 
be  forgotten.’  Time  required,  as  near  as  may  be,  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  per  pound. 

To  Boil  Chickens  or  Turkey. 

493.  TVrap  the  chickens  in  a cloth  and  throw  them  into  boiling 
water.  Boil  gently  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  (a  turkey 
would  require  an  hour  and  three  quarters.)  They  eat  much  better  if 
a slice  of  fat  bacon  is  skewered  on  the  breast  of  each  fowl,  or  of  a 
turkey.  Serve  with  celery,  parsley,  mushroom,  or  oyster  sauce,  or 
simple  white  sauce,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Fowl  Dressed  with  Mushroom  Sauce. 

494.  Put  the  fowl  in  a stew-pan  with  a bit  of  bacon  under  and  over, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  good  gravy.  Cover  it  closely  with  a lid,  and 
put  it  in  rather  a slow  oven,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  turning  it  often ; pour  the  gravy  from  it,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put 
some  pickled  mushrooms  with  some  of  the  vinegar  to  it,  and  a little 
more  good  gravy  if  you  require  it;  make  it  quite  hot,  and  pour  it  over. 

Chicken  and  Tomatoe. 

495.  Cut  up  a young  fowl.  Put  in  a stew-pan  one  ounce  of  butter, 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  onion  chopped  small.  Brown  them  over 
the  fire ; and  the  pieces  cf  chicken,  with  eight  or  ten  tomatoes,  and  a salt- 
spoon  of  salt.  Cover  the  pan  and  stew  till  the  tomatoes  are  dissolved, 
and  the  fowl  thoroughly  done.  If  it  is  a very  young  chicken,  do  not 
put  it  in  at  first,  as  half  an  hour  will  do  it.  Cold  fowl  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

To  Stew  a Turkey  or  Fowl. 

496.  Pick  the  fowl  very  clean,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  cabbage, 
turnips,  celery,  and  onions,  all  cut  very  small ; add  salt  and  pepper, 
with  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  then  just  cover  with  water,  and  let  it  stew 
as  slowly  as  possible  till  quite  tender.  This  mode  of  cooking  is  chiefiv 
adapted  for  an  old  fowl. 
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Chickens  Stewed  whole. 

497.  Fill  the  insides  of  a couple  of  fowls  with  large  oysters  and 
mushrooms,  and  fasten  a tape  round  the  body  to  keep  them  in.  Put 
them  in  a tin  kettle  with  a cover ; set  them  in  a large  saucepan,  with 
boiling  water,  which  must  not  reach  quite  to  the  top  of  the  kettle ; 
keep  it  boiling  till  the  fowls  are  well  done,  which  they  should  be  an 
hour  after  they  begin  to  simmer;  take  off  the  lid  occasionally  to 
remove  the  scum,  but  cover  again  directly ; as  the  water  in  the  kettle 
boils  away,  replenish  it  with  boiling  water ; take  from  them  all  the 
gravy,  and  put  it  into  a small  saucepan,  covering  the  kettle  close  to 
keep  the  fowls  warm,  meantime.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  and 
flour,  and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  oysters  or  mushrooms, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and  minced  fine,  some  seasoning, 
and  a little  cream.  Boil  five  minutes,  and  dish  the  fowls. 

Chicken  Cutlets. 

498.  Cut,  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  the  fleshy  parts  of  a couple 
of  chickens,  either  cooked  or  uncooked.  Season  well  with  a mixture 
of  pepper,  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt,  then  cover  them  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  a light  brown.  They  should  be  served  in 
a thickened  and  well-seasoned  gravy,  made  from  the  bones,  with  the 
heads  and  legs  of  the  chickens. 

A Stewed  Howtowdie  with  Drappit  Eggs.  {Meg  Dods.) 

499.  Prepare  and  stuff  with  forcemeat  a young,  plump  fowl.  Put 
it  into  a yetling  concave-bottomed  small  pot,  with  a close-fitting  lid,  with 
button-onions,  spices,  and  at  least  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter. 
Add  herbs  if  approved.  When  the  fowl  has  hardened  and  been 
turned,  add  half  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  boiling  water,  or  broth.  Fit 
on  the  lid  very  close,  and  set  the  pot  over  embers.  An  hour  will  do 
a small  fowl,  and  so  in  proportion.  Have  a little  seasoned  gravy,  in 
which  parboil  the  liver. 

To  Stew  Fowl  with  Bice. 

500.  Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton  broth,  well- 
skimmed,  and  seasoned  with  onion,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  About 
halt  an  hour  before  it  is  ready,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  well 
washed  and  soaked.  Simmer  till  tender;  then  strain  it  from  the 
broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot, 
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lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  rice  around  it,  without  the 
broth.  The  hroth  will  he  very  nice  to  eat  as  such  ; but  the  less  liquor 
the  fowl  is  done  with  the  better.  Gravy,  white  sauce,  or  parsley  and 
butter,  for  sauce.  Or,  boil  a pint  of  rice,  and  while  warm,  mix  with  it 
one  ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Beat  four  eggs,  and  mix  with  it  gradually ; 
line  a deep  dish  with  the'  rice,  and  place  on  it  a parboiled  fowl  cut  in 
pieces,  with  a little  of  the  liquor  seasoned.  Add  butter,  flour,  and  a 
little  cream.  Cover  with  the  rice,  set  it  in  the  oven  and  bake  brown. 
Ham  or  tongue  is  an  improvement. 

Fowl  with  Spinach. 

501.  Poach  nicely  in  the  gravy,  five  or  six  small  eggs;  Dress  them 
on  flattened  balls  of  spinach  round  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl  in  the 
centre,  rubbing  down  the  liver  to  thicken  the  gravy  and  liquor  in 
which  the  fowl  has  been  stewed,  which  pour  over  it  for  sauce,  skim- 
ming it  nicely,  and  serving  all  hot.  Mushrooms,  oysters,  and  force- 
meatballs  may  be  put  to  the  sauce.  The  spinach  may  be,  and  often  is, 
replaced  by  greens  or  turnip-tops. 

To  Roast  Geese  and  Ducks. 

502.  Geese  and  ducks  are  trussed  and  spitted  as  shewn  at  page  33, 
after  which  they  are  put  down  at  a distance  from  a good  fire ; previ- 
ously, however,  stuffing  their  whole  bodies  with  sage  and  onions, 
boiled,,  chopped  fine,  and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
potatoes.  They  require  plenty  of  dredging  and  basting  with  lard  or 
dripping,  and  a made-gravy  must  be  served  with  them ; also  apple 
sauce  (which  see).  Time  required,  strictly  according  to  the  regular 
rule. 


To  Stew  a Duck  or  Goose. 

503.  Half-roast  a duck  or  goose  : put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint 
of  beef  gravy,  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  bit  of  onion,  shred  as  fine  as  possible.  Simmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean ; then  add  near  a quart  of  green 
peas.  Cover  close  and  simmer  near  half  an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  and  a little  flour,  and  give  it  one  boil ; then  serve  in 
one  dish. 

To  Stew  a Duck  (an  Entrte). 

504.  Put  an  onion  scalded,  a few  chopped  sage  leaves,  and  some  pep- 
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per,  inside  the  duck,  then  half  cook  it  in  the  Dutch  or  common  oven. 
Dredge  it  with  flour,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  cover  it  with  water  in  a 
stewpan,  in  which  put  some  sprigs  of  mint  and  parsley.  When  nearly 
done,  strain  off  the  gravy,  and  return  it  to  the  pan,  adding  either  a 
glass  of  port  wine;  or,  a good  pint  of  young  peas,  and  a little  sugar,  and 
stew  again, 

A Rich  Stew  of  Duck  (/or  an  Entree). 

505.  Cut  a fine  young  duck  into  joints,  and  lay  it  in  a large  shallow 
tin  pan.  Pour  over  it  a pint  of  strong  beef  broth  or  gravy.  Scum  it 
when  it  begins  to  boil.  Season  well  with  cayenne,  sage,  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  simmer  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  flavour  it  with  a glass  of 
port-wine,  and  some  lemon-juice.  Serve  it  hot. 

To  Stew  Giblets. 

506.  After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets,  stew  them  for 
several  hours  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done;  season  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a very  small  piece  of  mace.  Before  serving,  give  them 
one  boil  with  a cup  of  cream*  and  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  flour. 

Fricassee  of  Ducks. 

507.  Half  roast  and  cut  up  a couple  of  ducks,  put  them  in  a stewpan 
and  season.  Cover  them  with  a mixture  of  onion,  sage,  and  sweet 
marjoram  chopped,  tomatoes  scalded,  peeled,  and  quartered;  ket- 
chup, one  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  bread-crumbs,  one  glass  of  port-wine, 
and  a little  powdered  mace.  Add  a little  water  to  keep  from  burning, 
cover  closely,  and  stew  till  done  thoroughly.  Venison,  lamb,  pigeons, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  may  be  stewed  in  this  way. 

To  Roast  Wild-fowl. 

508.  Wild-duck,  widgeon,  and  teal  are  all  roasted  like  common 
ducks,  but  without  stuffing,  and  with  rather  a less  allowance  of  time, 
though  it  is  not  now  the  fashion  to  send  them  to  table  almost  raw,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Before  carving,  the  knife  is  drawn  along  the 
breast  in  the  situation  of  the  slices;  and  upon  these  a lemon  is 
squeezed,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper  sprinkled.  They  all  require  a 
made-gravy,  with  port-wine  (which  see). 
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To  Stew  a Wild  Duck. 

509.  Chop  some  sage  and  sweet-herbs  very  fine,  into  some  good 
slock,  add  half  a glass  of  port-wine,  some  lemon-juice,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stew  the  herbs  for  more  than  ten  minutes ; meantime,  the 
duck  should  be  roasting  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  when  rather  more  than 
half-roasted,  should  be  added,  with  the  gravy  from  it,  to  the  stew ; 
the  gravy  should  be  allowed  to  cool  a little,  that  the  fat  may  be  care- 
fully excluded ; and  the  whole  simmered  gently  till  done.  Or,  the 
duck  may  be  cut  up  in  joints  when  put  into  the  stew.  In  any  case, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  gravy  shall  well  moisten  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  duck. 


Roast  Hake. 

510.  Hare  should  not  be  roasted  unless  moderately  young,  and  well 
kept,  or  it  will  be  tough  and  devoid  of  flavour.  The  hare  should  be 
paunched  as  soon  as  possible,  and  its  inside  kept  dry  by  wiping  it,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  it  with  a little  pepper-dust.  Most  cooks,  after 
skinning  the  hare,  soak  it  for  two  or  three  hours  to  get  the  blood  out 
from  the  shoulders ; but  this  is  a great  mistake,  for  it  does  not  effect 
this  object  until  it  has  completely  robbed  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
legs  of  their  juice  and  flavour.  The  proper  plan  is  to  cany  a knife 
between  the  joints  of  the  shoulders  and  the  breast,  as  if  about  to  divide 
them,  and  then,  after  wrapping  up  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
in  a thick  cloth,  pump  water  into  these  slits  for  ten  minutes;  or, 
better  still,  turn  a cock  of  water  upon  them,  to  wash  the  blood  from 
the  insides  of  the  shoulders  where  it  lodges,  without  touching  the  back 
and  loins.  Next  fill  the  body  with  stuffing  (par.  334),  and  truss 
according  to  the  directions  given  at  page  38.  Proceed  to  roast  it 
before  a quick  fire,  not  too  fierce,  and  baste  it  perpetually  for  the  first 
half-hour  with  hot  milk;  afterwards  use  dripping,  and  towards  the 
last  give  it  plenty  of  flour  with  the  dredger,  alternately  basting  with 
great  care , and  dredging,  until  a fine  frothy  coat  is  raised,  in  which  the 
art  of  a good  cook  is  shown.  The  time  required  is  about  an  hour  and 
a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half,  according  to  size.  Made-gravy  is 
necessary,  and  currant-jelly. 

To  Stew  a Hake. 

511.  Prepare  a hare  as  for  roasting,  cut  it  into  joints,  some  of  which 
may  if  too  large  be  divided.  Brown  them  slightly  in  the  Dutch  oven 
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or  stewpan,  basting  them  well  with  butter,  and  adding  a little  lean  ham, 
cut  in  thin  slices  ; stew  in  a full  pint  of  gravy,  and  while  stewing  season 
with  mace,  salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon-peel ; and  before  serving,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  or  arrowroot,  and  add  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  ketchup,  or  one  with  some  Reading  or  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  If  wished  rich  add  half  a teacup  of 
port-wine,  and  serve  garnished  with  forcemeat  balls  browned  and  sim- 
mered in  the  stew.  Currant  jelly  should  be  handed  round  with  the 
above. 

Or , Skin  the  hare,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  but  do  not  wash  it ; stew 
it  in  butter  till  the  blood  is  set,  then  put  to  it  some  gravy,  with  a bunch 
of  sweet-herbs,  two  onions,  a few  cloves,  a little  mace,  and  black 
pepper ; when  it  is  stewed  enough,  strain  off  the  butter,  and  put  to  it 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  port-wine,  and  a little  lemon  juice ; then 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  season  with  salt  to  the  taste. 
Oysters,  mushrooms,  and  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  a little  anchovy,  are 
an  agreeable  addition. 

To  Jug  a Hare. 

512.  Skin  the  hare  and  clean  it,  cut  it  up  scientifically,  and  put  it  in 
a pan  with  a bouquet  of  sweet-herbs  and  parsley,  also  an  onion 
adorned  with  cloves,  a blade  of  miice,  a glass  of  port-wine,  and  rather 
more  water  than  will  cover  it.  Put  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it  stew 
very  gently  till  the  meat  is  done,  then  take  it  off  and  thicken  the  gravy ; 
when  sufficiently  boiled  pass  it  through  a sieve,  then  add  a little 
ketchup  soy,  and  cayenne  to  the  taste,  and  pour  it  over  the  hare. 
Take  care  to  have  it  dished  up  hot ; and  some  add  to  it  a few  forcemeat 
balls. 


To  Roast  Rabbits. 

513.  Rabbits  are  roasted  exactly  like  hare,  but,  being  smaller,  they 
require  less  time.  They  also  ought  not  to  be  soaked  in  water,  but 
washed  as  directed  for  hare.  From  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will  roast 
any  wild  rabbit.  -Large  tame  rabbits  will  take  as  long  as  a hare. 

To  Boil  Rabbits. 

514.  For  a couple  of  rabbits  make  a stuffing  with  a little  grated 
bread,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and  pounded,  and  one  un- 
boiled yolk;  add  a little  butter,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; stuff 
the  rabbits  well  with  this,  and  when  done  a sauce  may  be  made  by 
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mixing  a little  stuffing  taken  from  the  rabbits,  in  melted  batter,  or  they 
may  be  covered  with  onion  sauce,  or  simple  white  sauce. 

Stewed  Rabbits. 

515.  Wash  a couple  of  rabbits  well  in  warm  water,  cut  them  up  in 
joints,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  enough  of  water,  or  broth  if 
you  have  it,  to  cover  them.  Put  in  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme,  and 
a fine  large  onion  peeled.  Stew  gently  for  three  hours,  with  a little 
mace,  and  pepper  and  salt.  When  ready  to  dish  up  put  the  meat  into 
your  tureen,  and  thicken  the  broth  with  flour  and  milk,  before  pouring 
it  over  the  meat.  The  bunch  of  herbs  should  be  taken  out,  but  any 
particles  which  have  broken  off  may  be  left  in. 

French  Stew  of  Rabbits  (American.) 

516.  Having  cut  up  the  rabbits,  lay  the  pieces  in  cold  water  to  soak 
out  the  blood,  then  wash  in  another  water;  season,  put  them  in  a jar> 
adding  chopped  celery,  sweet  marjoram,  and  tarragon  leaves ; mix  in  a 
little  ham  or  tongue,  and  add  a teacup  of  water  and  two  glasses  of 
sherry.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a kettle  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  two  hours  ; thicken  with  butter  and  flour. 
Hare  and  venison  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way.  You  may  substi- 
tute rich  cream  for  the  wine. 

To  Fricassee  Rabbits. 

517.  White. — Blanch  your  rabbits  by  putting  them  into  boiling  water 
and  boiling  them  for  six  or  seven  minutes ; when  cold  cut  them  up  as 
for  eating,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  veal  or  other 
light-coloured  stock ; flavour  with  cucumber,  ketchup,  or  lemon  pickle. 

518.  Brown. — Cut  your  rabbits  into  joints,  fry  them  of  a light 
brown  in  butter,  and  then  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a pint  of 
water,  a large  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  the  same  of  browning, 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  pickle,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  a 
little  lemon  peel,  and  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  and  strain 
the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  rabbits  before  serving. 

To  Fry  Rabbits. 

519.  First  wash,  soak,  and  prepare  the  rahbit  for  cooking,  and  then 
boil  it  (in  boiling  water)  for  six  or  seven  minutes ; drain  it,  and  when 
nearly  cold  take  off  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  cut  the  back  into 
joints.  Dip  each  piece  into  yolk  of  egg  and  crumbs,  the  latter 
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having  been  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  (if  approved)  a little 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  lemon  peel.  Boil  the  liver,  and  when 
cold  rub  it  down  fine,  and  add  it  to  some  thickened  and  well-seasoned 
gravy,  to  which  also  put  a little  cream,  lemon  juice,  and  ketchup. 
Serve  the  rabbit  with  the  gravy  under  it,  taking  care  it  is  sent  to 
table  hot. 

If  wanted  plain,  omit  the  egg  and  crumbs,  and  ma'ke  a gravy  by 
adding  water  to  the  contents  of  the  fryingpan,  when  the  meat  has  been 
taken  out ; adding  flour  and  butter  to  thicken  it,  and  any  flavouring 
which  may  be  approved. 

To  Roast  Winged  Game. 

520.  These  are  dressed  in  the  following,  modes  : winged  game,  con- 
sisting of  pheasants,  black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridges,  are  all  dressed 
and  served  alike,  the  time  only  varying.  Pheasants  and  black-cock 
will  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to  size,  at  a brisk,  but 
not  strong  fire.  Grouse  and  partridges  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes.  They  require  constant  basting,  but  no  dredging,  as  they 
ought  not  to  be  more  browned  than  necessary,  according  to  present 
fashion.  Pheasants  and  black-cock  are  served  with  bread  sauce  and 
made-gravy  only,  but  partridge  and  grouse  usually  have  fried  bread- 
crumbs alsa. 

To  Broil  Partridge. 

521.  Split  the  partridge  and  wipe,  but  do  not  wash  it,  and  broil  it 
to  a pale  brown.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt , rub  a little  butter  over 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Make  a sauce  of  meat  stock, 
or  water  thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  and  flavoured  with  salt, 
pepper,  ketchup,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon.  If  preferred,  the  bird  may 
be  dipped  more  than  once  into  clarified  butter  and  bread-crumbs 
before  being  broiled. 

Pigeons,  Thrushes,  Larks,  Ortolans, 

522.  And  other  small  birds,  are  trussed  and  dressed  like  partridges, 
and  served  with  the  same  crumbs,  sauce,  and  gravy.  They  are  some- 
times dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs  before  roasting.  Prom  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  will  roast  any  of  them,  except  the  pigeon,  which  will  take 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes.  All  should  be  well  basted  with 
butter  or  dripping. 
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Pigeons  to  Boil. 

523.  Should  be  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  boiled  fowls,  put  into 
boiling  water,  and  after  boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  should  be 
served  with  parsley  and  butter,  some  of  whiclrshould  be  poured  over 
them. 

To  Stew  Pigeons. 

524.  Take  six  pigeons,  cut  the  flesh  from  one,  and  with  the  livers 
from  all  and  a good  slice  of  fat  bacon,  beat  all  together  well  in  a 
inortar.  Then  take  a few  sweet-herbs  and  a little  shalot  and  mix 
with  the  above  to  stuff  the  pigeons.  Cut  off  their  legs  and  pinions  ; 
stew  the  bones  and  trimmings  to  make  gravy  (and  add  a little  mutton 
if  required;)  then  put  the  pigeons  into  the  gravy,  when  cleared  of  all 
bones  and  meat,  with  their  breasts  downwards,  turning  them  carefully 
till  they  are  done.  Add  a little  port-wine,  thickened  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  put  in  a little  walnut  pickle. 

Wood  Pigeons. 

525.  Are  generally  dressed  like  tame  pigeons,  but  if  dressed  like 
wild  duck  they  are  far  superior  in  flavour. 

Woodcock  and  Snipe. 

526.  Are  dressed  with  the  whole  inside  left  in.  They  should  not  be 
spitted  on  any  account,  but  suspended,  legs  downwards,  over  a toast 
of  bread,  which  is  eaten  as  a great  relish.  Twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
will  roast  a “cock”  and  fifteen  a snipe.  Serve  with  gravy  and 
bread  sauce. 


CHAP.  XIII.— WARMED-UP  MEATS  AND  MADE-UP  DISHES  OR 
ENTREES. 

Sect.  1 General  Remarks. 

527.  This  chapter  contains  the  receipts  for  warming  up  cold  meats  in 
the  shape  of  hashes,  minced-meats,  &c.,  by  which  they  are  rendered 
much  more  palatable  to  most  people,  and  not  much  more  expensive. 
Ko  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  can  contend  that  they  are  as 
economical  as  the  cold  meat  would  be,  if  eaten  in  its  plain  unadorned 
state,  but  as  few  people  like  cold  beef  or  cold  mutton  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  days,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare,  even  if  it  is 
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done  at  a trifling  increase  in  the  weekly  bills.  The  very  circumstance, 
that  warmed-up  dishes  are  more  generally  liked  than  cold  meats, 
proves  that  more  will  be  eaten,  and,  consequently,  that  they  are  more 
costly,  for  the  difference  in  consumption  is  a main  item  affecting  all 
systems  of  housekeeping.  To  the  rigid  economist,  therefore,  I can- 
not advise  these  improved  editions  of  cold  meats,  but  to  those  who 
can  afford  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost,  they  are  unobjectionable, 
especially  as  they  may  be  made  even  more  wholesome  than  the 
plain  cold  meat,  which,  moreover,  few  will  eat  without  the  addition 
of  indigestible  cold  pickles,  or  a large  proportion  of  salad.  Besides 
these  warmed-up  dishes,  some  few  side-dishes,  entrees,  &c.,  are  given, 
which  are  serviceable  for  more  than  ordinary  occasions,  or  for  those 
who  habitually  indulge  in  such  luxurious  fare. 

Sect.  2. — Utensils. 

528.  The  Utensils  required  are  chiefly  the  various  sized  stewpans ; 
but  for  browning  over  certain  dishes  a salamander  is  almost  imper- 
atively necessary.  This  is  a long  iron  in  the  form  shown  at  fig.  136, 
and  when  heated  in  the  fire  and  held  over  a dish,  already  at  a boiling 
heat,,  it  browns  the  surface,  and  makes  it  much  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

529.  The  Bain-marie  is  merely  a water-*bath  (s Qefig.  135),  capable 
of  holding  several  stewpans  or  small  saucepans.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  making  such  dishes  as  will  be  injured  by  a high  rate  of  boiling, 
and  also  for  keeping  them  warm  without  injury. 

530.  Many  Entrees  are  now  sent  to  table  heated  with  a spirit-lamp 
under  them,  and  certainly  it  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring  a proper 
temperature.  Silver  and  plated  dishes  are  made  and  sold  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them 
here,  especially  as  their  construction  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Sect.  3. — Dressed  Meats  and  Poultry  Warmed  up. 

Minced  Beef  or  Mutton. 

531.  Make  a gravy  according  to  par.  282 ; thicken  it  with  flour 
or  arrowroot,  which  is  still  better),  then  add  to  it  the  minced-up 

beef  and  warm  it.  In  warming  up  any  meats  in  this  way,  they 
should  be  done  in  a stewpan  on  a hot-plate,  or  in  a water-bath, 
commonly  called  a bain-marie , as  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or  minces 
that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a second  time, 
should  be  only  gently  simmered,  and  that  for  a short  time  only,  so  as 
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to  be  just  warmed  through.  After  mincing  the  beef  with  some  of  the 
fat,  season  it  and  add  boiled  carrots,  with  a little  onion  or  shalot 
chopped  fine.  Have  a small  hot  dish  with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and 
pour  the  mince  into  it,  but  first  mix  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with 
it ; if  shalot  vinegar  is  used  as  a seasoning,  there  will  be  no  need  or 
the  onion  or  the  raw  shalot. 

Minced  Mutton  or  Beef  Browned. 

532.  Cut  some  lean  meat  from  a roast  leg  of  mutton,  chop  it  fine, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  onion ; 
mix  altogether  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  bread,  moisten 
with  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a cup  of  good  gravy ; when  put 
into  the  dish  lay  an  ounce  of  butter  in  small  bits  on  the  top,  grate 
bread  over  it,  and  add  a little  more  butter ; brown  before  the  fire. 

To  Hash  Beef  or  Mutton. 

533.  Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt,  except  that  the  meat 
is  to  be  in  slices,  and  add  a spoonful  of  walnut  liquor  or  ketchup. 

Another  Way. — Cut  the  meat  into  small  thin  slices,  put  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  into  a dish,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper ; mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  slices  of  meat 
with  it ; place  in  a large  and  shallow  stewpan  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut  (and  if  liked,  three  small  onions  cut  in  small 
pieces);  put  it  on  the  fire  till  the  onion  is  browned,  then  add  the 
meat,  which  warm  on  one  side,  and  turn  over.  When  warmed 
through,  pour  over  it  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  two  pickled  gherkins 
cut  in  slices,  and  a table-spoonful  of  the  vinegar  from  the  pickle,  also 
a table-spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup  { boil  up  and  serve  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 

Another  Way. — Cut  thin  slices  of  mutton  or  beef,  and  put  into  half 
a pint  of  broth,  let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  skim  all  the  fat 
from  it;  then  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mushroom  ketchup,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon  or  a spoonful  of  vinegar;  after  which  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter.  The  hash  eats  less  greasy  in  this  way,  as  the 
flour  absorbs  the  fat  when  added  at  first. 

Another  Way. — Slice  the  mutton,  lay  it  in  the  saucepan  with  a little 
water,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  carefully  skim  off  all 
the  fat  and  add  a little  mushroom  ketchup,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter.  Give  one  boil  up.  and  dish  it  up  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 
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Beef  en  Miroton. 

534.  Cut  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  and  put  them  into  a frying- 
pan  with  some  butter  and  six  onions,  turn  the  pan  frequently,  then 
mix  a little  broth,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  after  a few  boils  serve  up 
hot.  This  dish  i3  excellent  and  economical. 

To  Dress  the  Inside  of  a Cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

535.  Cut  out  all  the?  meat,  and  a little  fat,  in  pieces  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  and  two  inches  long ; dredge  it  with  flour,  and  fry  in  butter 
of  a nice  brown  ; drain  the  butter  from  the  meat,  and  toss  it  up  in  a 
rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot.  Do  not 
let  it  boil  on  any  account.  Before  serving,  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Garnish  with  crimped  parsley. 

A Fricassee  of  Cold  Boast  Beef. 

536.  Prepare  some  very  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef  (not  too  much 
cooked).  Put  to  fry  in  a stewpan,  an  onion,  some  celery,  and  a good 
bunch  of  chopped  parsley,  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  then  add  some 
strong  broth,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  It  must  simmer  gently  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes ; then  stir  into  it  a glass  of  port- wine,  a little 
lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs.  Put  in  the  beef,  after 
which  it  must  simmer,  not  boil,  or  the  beef  would  become  hard. 

Beef  Olives. 

537.  Cut  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  square;  lay  on 
them  a forcemeat  of  crumbs  of  bread,  shalot,  a little  suet  or  fat,  pepper 
and  salt.  Boll  them,  and  fasten  with  a small  skewer;  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  some  gravy  made  of  the  beef  bones,  or  the  gravy  of 
the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  and  stew  them  till  tender.. 
Fresh  meat  will  do. 

Beef  Cakes,  for  a Side  Dish  of  Dressed  Meat. 

538.  Pound  some  beef  that  is  under-done  with  a little  fat  bacon  or 
ham ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalot  or  garlic ; mix  them 
well,  and  make  into  small  cakes  three  inches  long  and  half  as  wide 
and  thick ; fry  them  a light  brown,  and  serve  them  in  a good  thick 
gravy. 

To  Dress  the  Same  called  Sanders. 

539.  Mince  beef,  or  mutton,  small,  with  onion,  pepper,  and  salt ; add 
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a little  gravy ; put  it  into  scaliop-sliells  or  saucers,  making  them  three 
parts  full,  and  fill  them  up  with  potatoes,  mashed  with  a little  cream; 
put  a bit  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  brown  them  in  an  oven,  or  before 
the  fire,  or  with  a salamander. 

To  Dress  the  Same,  called  Cecils, 

540.  Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  a good  deal  of 
onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter  warm,  and  mix  these  over  a fire  for  a few 
minutes;  when  cool  enough,  make  them -up  into  balls  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a turkey’s  egg,  with  an  egg;  sprinkle  them  with  fine  crumbs, 
and  then  fry  them  of  a yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  gravy  as  before 
directed  for  beef-olives. 

A Corner  Dish  of  Minced  Meat. 

541.  Take  a piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread’  cut  it  into  rounds  about 
three  inches  high ; take  out  the  centre ; fry  them  in  butter,  and  fill 
them  with  mincemeat. 

Cooked  Beef  or  Ham  on  Toast. 

542.  A buttered  toast,  with  cooked  ham  or  beef  scraped  upon  it 
and  fried  or  browned  before  the  fire,  is  excellent  for  breakfast  or  supper, 
especially  if  made  with  ham. 

Or , Take  a cold  smoked  tongue  or  ham  and  grate  or  mince  it  fine. 
Mix  it  with  cream  and  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  give  it  a simmer  of  the 
fire.  Toast  and  slightly  butter  some  bread,  lay  them  on  a flat  warm 
dish,  and  cover  thickly  with  the  tongue  mixture.  Serve  very  hot. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. 

543.  Boil  and  strain,  then  chop  and  fry,  some  cabbage,  with  a little 
butter  or  dripping,  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  on  it  slices  of  under-done 
beef,  lightly  fried,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Meat  Balls. 

544.  Chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  for  sausages;  then  mix  a small 
quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  mace,  pepper,  cloves,  and  salt,  all  pounded 
well,  and  mix  them  with  one  egg,  making  them  up  into  balls  the  size 
of  a goose’s  egg.  They  should  be  rolled  in  crumbs  of  bread  and  egg, 
and  fried ; dish  them  up  with  gravy,  flavoured  with  walnut  ketchup. 
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Mutton  en  Masquerade. 

545.  Take  a shoulder  of  mutton,  and. let  it  be  half  roasted,  then  cut 
the  skin  off  and  mince  the  meat  with  a good  gravy.  Season  it,  and 
put  it  hack  upon  the  bone.  Cover  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  brown  it 
over.  Oysters,  or  any  other  flavouring  material  may  be  added  ; and 
the  mince  may  be  made  of  the  underside  of  the  shoulder,  if  the  joint 
has  been  roasted  and  sent  to  table  previously. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Scalloped. 

546.  Chop  some  mutton  or  beef  very  fine,  adding  some  good  broth 
or  gravy,  with  some  walnut  ketchup  and  a little  Worcestershire  sauce 
poured  upon  it,  and  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  pickle,  mixed  with  the 
meat.  Put  it  in  scallop-shells;  then  grate  some  bread,  and  strew 
thickly  over  it ; brown  it  nicely,  and  serve  quite  hot.  Mutton  is  the 
best  meat  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  well  moistened  with  the  broth. 

Cold  Beef  or  Mutton  Stewed  with  Peas. 

547.  The  directions  are  as  follows  : — Shell  three  quarters  of  a peck 
of  green  peas,  not  very  young,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  the 
heart  of  a lettuce  cut  in  pieces  and  an  onion  sliced.  Simmer  in  half  a 
pint  of  broth  for  an  hour  and  a half;  cut  the  beef  in  slices,  sprinkle 
each  side  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  in  the  stewpan.  Sim- 
mer another  hour  and  a half,  then  stir  in  a little  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  add  flour  and  butter,  with  a little  flour  of  mustard,  to  thicken  it. 
Give  one  boil  up  and  serve.  This  would  be  even  better  with  uncooked 
meat,  in  which  case  it  must  be  put  on  with  the  vegetables.  A turnip 
previously  boiled  in  the  broth  would  improve  the  flavour. 

Miroton  of  Veal. 

548.  Mince  some  cold  boiled  or  roasted  veal  with  a third  part  of 
ham,  bacon,  or  tongue ; add  to  these  a fifth  part  of  bread-crumb 
soaked  in  milk,  and  an  egg  or  two  well  beaten ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a chopped  onion  browned  in  the  frying-pan ; stew  all 
these  together,  then  butter  a mould  adapted  to  the  quantity  made,  put 
it  in  while  hot,  and  bake  in  an  oven  till  the  surface  is  brown ; then 
turn  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  with  the  gravy  (see  par.  282). 

Minced  Veal. 

549.  Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop  it;  put  to  it 

il 
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a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates  of  nutmeg,  some  salt,  and 
four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  either  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water ; simmer 
these  gently  with  the  meat,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  add  a 
bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut 
into  a three-cornered  shape  round  the  dish.  Or,  mince  as  above,  and 
serve  with  rolled  bacon  toasted  before  the  fire,  and  one  or  two  poached 
eggs  arranged  on  the  surface. 

Marsden,  or  Veal  Cake. 

550.  Take  a pie  dish  and  butter  it;  cut  hard-boiled  eggs  into  slices, 
and  lay  them  round  the  sides  of  the  dish  and  at  the  bottom,  then 
slices  of  cold  veal,  ham,  and  pickles ; season  it  well,  and  pour  over  it 
all  some  good  rich  gravy ; then  place  layer  after  layer  as  at  the 
beginning,  filling  it  up  with  good  gravy ; when  quite  full,  bake  twenty 
minutes.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

Or,  Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  bone  it  and  cut  it  into 
small  pieces  ; boil  six  eggs  hard,  divide  the  yolks,  and  cut  the  whites 
into  pieces ; take  two  anchovies,  some  parsley  chopped  fine,  ham 
rather  lean  cut  in  thin  slices,  season  these  well  with  cayenne,  black 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; put  a layer  of  veal,  parsley,  ham,  &c.,  till 
the  deep  dish  is  full ; pour  a cup  of  -water  over  it  and  the  bones  at 
the  top;  cover  it  close  down,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven  for  four 
hours  ; take  the  bones  off  when  it  comes  out,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Another . — Take  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  free  from  skin  and 
sinews,  some  good  fresh  suet  or  marrow,  with  a little  bit  of  clear  fat 
bacon.  Beat  it  in  a marble  mortar  till  it  comes  to  a paste.  Season 
with  white  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  and,  if  it  is 
liked,  with  a little  lemon-peel.  Make  it  up  in  cakes  about  the  size  of 
a biscuit ; fry  them  in  clear  dripping  till  they  become  of  a nice  light 
brown.  Serve  them  up  with  white  sauce,  which  must  not  be  put 
over  them.  This  makes  a pretty  corner  dish,  or  for  first  or  second 
course  for  a small  party. 

Veal  Balls. 

551.  Two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  two  ounces  of  veal,  the  yolks  of  one 
raw  and  one  boiled  egg,  one  small  onion,  pepper,  salt,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  lemon-peel  to  the  taste.  Beat  them  all  well  together,  fry,  and 
serve  in  gravy. 

Yeal  Olives. 

552.  Take  eight  or  ten  cutlets ; wash  them  over  with  batter  of  eggs; 
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then  season,  and  lay  over  them  a little  forcemeat,  roll  them  up,  and 
tie  them  with  thread,  which  is  to  be  removed  before  serving,  and  fry 
them ; then  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  some  good  gravy,  an  anchovy, 
pepper,  and  mace ; make  some  balls,  boil  them  a little,  and  put  them 
in  : thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

Another. — Cut  some  cold  veal  and  cold  ham  in  thin  square  slices 
of  the  same  size ; lay  a slice  of  veal  on  every  slice  of  ham,  and  spread 
yolk  of  egg  over  the  veal;  lay  on  it  a forcemeat  of  bread-crumbs, 
sweet  marjoram  rubbed  fine,  butter,  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and 
cayenne ; then  roll  up  each  slice  tightly  with  the  ham,  tie  them  round 
with  coarse  thread ; run  a bird  spit  through  them,  and  roast  well. 
Serve  with  sauce  made  of  gravy  (282),  a spoonful  of  cream,  and  mush- 
room ketchup.  * 

Minced  Veal  in  Shape  of  a Fillet. 

553.  Mince  the  lean  of  a cold  fillet  of  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  mix 
with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  cold  ham  chopped  small,  add  a tea- 
cupful of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a grated  nutmeg,  some  powdered  mace, 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  two  beaten  eggs.  Season  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  mix  well  together,  and  make  it  the  shape  of  a small  fillet ; 
then  glaze  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  strew  the  surface  over  with 
bread  raspings,  set  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  bake  till  hot  through, 
adding  a veal  gravy  made  from  the  trimmings,  and  thickened  after  the 
meat  is  taken  out  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Serve  with  the  gravy 
poured  round.  Fillet  of  chicken  or  turkey  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

A Warmed-up  Fillet. 

554.  A cold  roast  fillet  of  veal  may  have  the  outside  pared  off,  and 
be  warmed  up,  re-browned,  and  served  with  white  sauce  over  and 
around  it. 

A Cold  Hash  of  Veal  or  Chicken. 

555.  Mince  very  small  some  cold  veal  or  the  white  meat  of  fowls 
with  some  anchovies,  and  pickled  oysters,  and  a little  pickled  lemon  or 
cucumber.  Garnish  with  pickles  and  eat  it  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Terrapins. 

556.  Cut  some  cold  roast  veal  in  small  squares,  put  it  in  a stewpan, 
pour  over  it  a dressing  made  of  six  hard-boiled  eggs  minced  fine,  a 
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tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  do.  of  salt  and  cayenne,  half  a pint  cf 
cream  and  two  glasses  of  sherry  thoroughly  mixed;  stir  in  well  and 
stew  it  over  the  fire  ten  minutes.  Serve  hot  in  a deep  dish.  Cold 
duck,  fowl,  or  venison,  may  he  dressed  as  above. 

Quenelles  of  Yeal. 

557,  Take  half  a pound  of  good  veal  without  sinews;  take  also  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  or  calf's  udder  boiled . Chop  it  fine  and  pound  it  in 
a mortar ; take  half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs ; soak  in  white  stock  or 
milk,  when  soaked  squeeze  them  through  a tammy  sieve  or  clean 
cloth ; add  it  to  the  veal  and  suet,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  spices; 
add  two  eggs  (white  and  yolks),  pound  it  all  together  till  quite 
smooth.  Cut  it  with  a spoon  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  and  poach  in 
water,  or  put  it  in  any  small  shapes  and  steam.  Serve  with  good 
white  sauce.  The  same  may  be  done  with  chicken,  game,  or  any 
white  fish. 


Veal  Rissoles. 

558.  Slice  a pound  of  crumb  of  bread  and  soak  it  in  milk  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  lay  it  in  a sieve  and  press  it  dry ; mince  finely  a pound  of 
veal  cutlets,  with  six  ounces  of  veal  suet,  mix  in  gradually  the  bread, 
season  and  add  grated  lemon,  moisten  with  two  beaten  eggs,  then  roll 
into  oval  balls  rather  smaller  than  an  egg.  Strew  over  them  dry 
bread-crumbs,  fry  them  in  lard  or  butter ; drain  well  and  send  to  table 
hot.  Serve  veal  gravy  thickened  with  butter  and  flour,  yolk  of  egg 
and  lemon  juice  in  a boat  to  eat  with  the  rissoles.  Minced  chickens 
or  turkey  may  be  dressed  as  above. 

Yeal  Cutlets  with  Rice. 

559.  Pound  some  cold  veal  or  chicken,  and  separately,  an  equal 
quantity  of  lean  cooked  ham,  or  tongue,  then  pound  a teacupful  of 
rice  which  has  been  previously  boiled  in  milk  until  quite  tender ; mix 
the  whole  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  make  them  into  small  cutlets.  Before 
frying  these  cutlets  they  must  be  rubbed  over  with  yolk  of  egg.  Serve 
with  a good  well-flavoured  brown  gravy,  and  pickled  lemons  or 
mushrooms. 


Hashed  Yenison. 

560.  Cut  neatly  some  slices  of  venison,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan 
with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  gravy  or  broth.  Simmer  for 
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about  fifteen  minutes,  then  carefully  skim  off  the  fat,  and  flavour  the 
gravy  with  salt  and  pepper,  walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  and  half 
a teacupful  of  port-wine.  Thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  just  boil 
it  up  before  serving.  Send  it  to  table  very  hot . 

Another. — Cut  the  venison  in  small  slices,  and  lay  them  in  a 
saucepan,  pour  on  them  some  good  gravy  or  stock,  flavoured  with 
Worcestershire  or  Christopher  North’s  sauce,  and  let  them  stand 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  very 
gradually  bring  it  nearly  to  a boil,  serve  immediately. 

A plainer  Hash  of  Venison. — Stew  the  bones  and  trimmings  with 
mutton  or  other  bones,  a slice  or  two  of  carrot,  a few  savoury  herbs, 
and  a quart  of  water  or  meat  boilings,  till  reduced  to  one-half.  Strain, 
and  when  cool,  clear  it  of  all  the  fat,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  or 
the  brown  roux  (par.  278),  or  with  arrowroot ; flavour  with  mushroom 
and  wain  ut  ketchup,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Rissoles. 

561.  Take  out  the  inside  pf  small  rolls ; take  mutton  or  chicken— if 
the  former,  moisten  with  gravy  or  stock;  if  the  latter,  with  white 
sauce.  The  meat  must  be  cut  as  for  patties ; season  to  the  taste ; fill 
the  inside  with  the  meat,  then  put  the  little  bit  you  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  roll  on  again ; tie  it  round  with  thread.  Beat  up  an  egg  with  a 
little  cream,  and  dip  them  in ; strew  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  and 
salamander  them  all  over,  or  else  fry  them  in  butter ; garnish  with  a 
little  fried  parsley. 

Calf’s  Head  Hashed  White. 

562.  Let  the  head  be  well  washed,  and  then  boil  it  in  soft  water. 
Take  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  cut  it  into  thin  collops,  then  take 
of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in  enough  to  stew  it  till  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  hot.  Work  half  a pound  of  butter  well  with  some  flour, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  essence  of  anchovies,  three  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  nutmeg,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  this  to  the  collops,  and  mix 
it  well  together.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten,  and  stir  it  up 
with  half  a pint  of  cream,  then  add  it  to  the  hash.  When  done, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  garnish  with  balls  of  forcemeat 
and  egg  balls. 


To  Hash  Calf’s  Head  Brown. 

563.  From  a head  half  boiled  cut  off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  an  inch 
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thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and 
sliced  onions,  and  throw  in  the  slices  with  some  good  gravy,  truffles, 
and  morels ; give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a moderate 
heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
cayenne,  at  first ; and  ten  minutes  before  serving  throw  in  some  shred 
parsley,  and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted  marjoram  cut 
as  fine  as  possible.  Just  before  serving  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  if  liked  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Forcemeat  balls  and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Calf’s  Head  Jelly,  or  Chicken,  or  Veal. 

564.  Put  to  a head,  nicely  soaked,  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it, 
with  salt,  herbs,  vegetables,  horseradish,  celery,  and  black  peppercorns, 
sufficient  to  make  it  savoury.  Let  it  simmer  until  quite  tender,  take 
out  the  head,  remove  the  bones,  and  return  them  to  the  stewpan,  with 
any  part  you  like  to  cut  off.  Let  the  jelly  boil  until  stiff.  Strain, 
and  let  it  stand  till  next  day.  Take  off  the  fat  and  sediment,  and 
melt  the  clear  part,  adding  a glass  of  sherry.  Cut  the  meat  in  small 
pieces,  with  some  ham  or  tongue.  Season  with  powdered  mace, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Place  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  round  a 
pie-dish  or  mould,  lay  in  the  meat  as  lightly  as  possible,  adding  the 
jelly,  a little  warm,  by  degrees,  until  the  dish  is  full.  Let  it  stand 
until  set,  then  turn  it  out,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Scallop  of  Cold  Veal  or  Chicken, 

565.  Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ; and  set  it  over  the  fire  with 
a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  put  it  into  the  scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them 
before  the  fire.  Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well  prepared 
in  this  way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried;  or  these 
may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

To  Warm  up  Cold  Poultry  whole. 

566.  Poultry  or  game  if  not  over  roasted  may  be  warmed  whole  by 
being  wrapped  in  a well-buttered  paper,  and  put  down  before  the  fire 
till  warmed  through. 

Minced  Turkey  or  Chicken. 

567.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bones,  remove  the  skin,  and  mince  finely 
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with  two  or  three  slices  of  cold  smoked  tongue  or  ham,  and  some 
button  mushrooms  or  oysters ; add  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  put  the 
whole  in  a stewpan,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  sufficient 
cream,  to  moisten  it  well,  let  it  stew  ten  minutes  then  serve  in  a deep 
dish  or  with  a wall  of  potatoes. 

To  Fricassee  Chickens. 

568.  Mix  together  a cupful  of  cream,  some  mace  beat  fine,  essence 
of  anchovy,  lemon-peel  and  juice  or  pickle,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let 
these  simmer  on  the  fire  for  an  hour,  then  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter;  have  ready  the  chickens  nearly  done  enough  to  eat,  skin  them, 
leave  out  the  drum-sticks,  liver,  and  gizzard,  then  put  the  chicken  into 
the  sauce,  and  make  it  thoroughly  hot.  To  garnish  the  fricassee, 
make  very  small  forcemeat  balls  of  veal  or  pork,  a little  grated 
bread,  chopped  parsley,  suet,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-peel, 
mixed  up  with  an  egg,  and  boiled  half  an  hour  in  milk  and  water. 
For  family  use,  milk  may  be  in  part,  or  wholly,  substituted  for  the 
cream  ; and  chicken  which  has  previously  appeared  at  table  is  excellent 
cooked  in  this  way. 

Veal  Cutlets  from  Dressed  Meat. 

569.  These  are  much  better  when  made  from  a cooked  fillet  of  veal 
than  from  raw  meat. 

Pie  from  Cold  Chickens. 

570.  Cold  boiled  or  roast  chicken  may  be  skinned  and  made  into 
a pie,  adding  plenty  of  good  stock  or  gravy,  with  eggs  and  flour. 

To  Devil  Chicken. 

571.  Take  the  pinions,  rump,  thighs,  and  gizzard;  strew  over  them 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a spoonful  of  salt;  put  a 
lump  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  add  a small  tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or  soy,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  walnut  liquor.  Make  this  sauce  hot,  well  broil  the  chicken,  and 
lay  it  in.  Squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over  it. 

Another  Devil  ( hotter ). — Mix  together  lemon  juice,  grated  lemon 
peel,  salt,  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  port- wine,  Harvey’s  sauce,  King 
of  Oude’s  sauce  (or  indeed  any  other  except  anchovy),  at  discretion. 
Cut  slices  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  butter  them  well,  and  put  them  to 
soak  in  the  mixture.  If  any  sauce  or  gravy  is  left  from  the  meat  em- 
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ployed,  it  will  improve  the  devil.  When  required,  warm  it  altogether 
in  a saucepan,  and  serve  it  up  exceedingly  hot. 

Ccld  Roast  or  Boiled  Pork,  Fried  with  Cabbage. 

572.  This  cold  meat  is  very  good  warmed  up  with  fried  cabbage, 
like  bubble  and  squeak  (par.  543). 

Hashed  Pork. 

573.  Cut  into  thin  slices,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  then 
flour  over  all,  and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  a gravy  composed  of  a 
little  broth,  or  even  water  will  do  seasoned  with  a spoonful  of  vinegar, 
a chopped  onion,  a leaf  or  two  of  sage,  and  a blade  of  mace ; boil  the 
vinegar,  onion,  broth,  and  spices  together,  then  strain,  and  add  the 
slices  for  a few  minutes ; and  when  warm  through,  serve.  Or,  pre- 
pare as  above,  and  serve  with  a margin  of  pease-pudding  warmed  up 
and  laid  round  the  dish. 

Cold  Pork,  Devilled. 

574.  Cold  Pork  may  be  devilled  according  to  the  receipt  given  for 
cliicken  at  par.  571,  of  course  dispensing  with  the  liver  and  gizzard. 

Cold  Pork,  Broiled. 

575.  Slices  of  cold  Pork  are  also  very  good  sprinkled  over  with 
powdered  sage  leaves,  and  broiled. 

Pork  Olives. 

576.  Cut  slices  from  a fillet  or  leg  of  cold  pork,  cover  them  with  a 
common  forcemeat,  with  sage  leaves  instead  of  sweet  herbs.  Roll  and 
tie  them ; stew  them  slowly  in  cold  pork  gravy  or  lard.  Drain  well 
before  serving  on  a bed  of  mashed  turnips,  or  potatoes,  or  pease- 
pudding. 

A Stew  of  Vegetables  and  Cold  Meat. 

577.  Put  a few  slices  of  beet,  a little  onion,  one  lettuce,  and  a 
cucumber  sliced,  into  a stewpan  with  a little  water  and  a proper  quan- 
tity of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt : set  the  pan  in  the  oven,  and  when 
the  vegetables  have  been  stewed  some  time,  put  some  boiled  peas  and 
meat  into  the  pan,  and  let  the  whole  stew  till  the  meat  is  ready  to 
serve  up ; lay  the  vegetables  on  the  dish  round  the  meat.  Mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal  are  excellent  dressed  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  a good 
way  of  using  up  cold  meat. 
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Sect.  4.— Various  Entries,  or  Corner  Dishes. 

Bird’s  Nest. 

578.  Eggs  boiled  hard,  and  each  surrounded  with  forcemeat ; after 
which  it  is  fried  or  browned  in  some  way,  and  nicely  cut  in  half  and 
laid  in  the  dish  with  gravy. 

Beef,  Pork,  or  Veal  Raised  Pies. 

579.  These  made  about  the  size  of  a teacup,  make  pretty  side-dishes. 

Potato  Pie. 

580.  Mashed  potatoes  raised  to  a pie,  scalloped  at  the  top,  brushed 
over  with  yolk  of  egg  and  browned,  filled  with  veal  minced  or  cut  in 
small  slices  and  done  white  ; or  small  potatoes  scooped  out  of  old  ones 
and  dressed  with  cream  ; or  fish  ; or  fricasseed  chickens  maybe  put  in, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a top  dish. 

Poached  Eggs  and  Spinach. 

581.  Spinach,  with  fried  toast  in  three-cornered  pieces  stuck  over 
it,  and  poached  eggs  laid  upon  them. 

Cutlets  and  Steaks. 

582.  Mutton  Steaks,  with  the  bones  shortened  and  the  fat  taken  off, 
may  be  arranged  over  a mould  of  mashed  potatoes,  or  placed  round 
the  dish  with  tomato  sauce  in  the  centre. 

583.  Pork  Steaks,  with  apple  sauce  in  the  centre;  or  arranged 
round  a mould  of  spinach,  well  boiled  and  mashed  with  a little  butter 
and  salt. 

584.  Veal  Cutlets,  dressed  with  egg  and  crumbs. 

Stewed  Beef  Tongue. 

585.  Tongue,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  cut  into  thick  slices,  and 
stewed  in  a rich  brown  gravy. 

To  Fricassee  Tongue. 

586.  When  boiled  till  tender,  or  previously  cooked,  pare  off  the 
outside,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  fry  them,  then  put  them  into  good 
gravy  with  a few  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  mace,  and  salt.  Stew  it  half  an 
hour.  Strain  the  gravy  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs. 
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Giblets  Fried  in  Butter. 

587.  Giblets,  fried  with  butter  a light  brown,  and  a little  sliced 
onion  with  them,  then  stewed. 

Stewed  Ox  Palates. 

588.  Ox  Palate,  stewed,  will  make,  if  the  whole,  a nice  top-dish  ; or 
if  the  half,  a corner-dish. 

Stewed  Calf's  Head. 

589.  Calf’s  Head,  stewed  or  hashed,  forms  a good  top  or  corner 
dish.  In  hashing  calf’s  head  it  is  an  improvement  to  dye  some  of  the 
egg  balls  green  with  spinach  juice. 

Sweetbread  Omelet. 

590.  For  an  omelet  of  six  or  seven  eggs,  take  two  sweetbreads, 
split  and  soak  them  well,  then  boil  ten  minutes,  take  them  out  and  set 
them  to  cool ; mince  them  small  and  season.  Beat  the  eggs  with  four 
of  the  whites,  till  very  light,  then  mix  in  the  chopped  sweetbreads ; 
put  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a small  frying-pan,  and  place  it 
over  the  fire ; stir  the  butter  with  a spoon  till  it  melts,  and  when  it 
boils,  put  in  the  mixture,  stirring  it  for  a time.  Fry  it  a rich  brown. 
An  omelet  should  never  be  turned ; while  frying,  the  top  may  be  well 
browned  with  a salamander,  or  red  hot  shovel.  While  frying  the 
omelet,  lift  the  edge  occasionally,  by  slipping  a knife  blade  under  it, 
that  the  butter  may  get  beneath.  If  cooked  too  much  they  become 
tough.  Serve  with  gravy. 

Sweetbread  Croquettes. 

591.  Mince  your  sweetbreads  very  fine,  add  grated  bread  and  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Moisten 
with  cream,  and  ma*ke  them  up  into  small  cones  forming  and  smoothing 
them  nicely ; dip  each  into  a mixture  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  them  slowly  in  butter.  Similar  croquettes  may  be  made  of 
chicken,  veal,  or  raw  oysters. 

Rice  Croquettes.  * 

592.  Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  till  soft  and  dry,  mix  it  with  a little 
grated  cheese  and  butter  and  powdered  mace.  Mince  fine  some  cold 
chicken  or  turkey,  six  oysters,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  mix  and  moisten 
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with  cream.  Take  of  the  rice  a piece  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  flatten 
it  and  put  in  the  centre  a spoonful  of  the  mixture,  close  the  rice  round 
it,  like  a dumpling,  and  form  it  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Brush  it  oyer 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  powder  with  bread-crumbs,  or  pounded  biscuit. 
Make  up  the  whole,  and  throw  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  lard  two  at 
a time  to  brown  them,  take  out  with  a perforated  skimmer,  drain  them, 
and  serve  hot. 

Croquettes  of  Veal,  &c. 

593.  One  pound  of  cooked  meat  without  sinews,  a slice  of  ham, 
tongue,  or  lean  bacon ; chop  very  fine,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
spices.  Put  into  a stew-pan  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  spoonful  of 
flour ; let  it  boil  five  minutes,  add  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  good 
white  stock,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream.  Let  it  stand  all  together,  till  it 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream ; add  the  chopped  meat, 
and  let  it  boil,  and  mix  it  well ; then  spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool. 
When  quite  cold,  roll  it  into  round  balls,  or  any  other  shape,  and  fry 
in  boiling  lard  or  dripping  till  they  come  to  a light  brown.  Serve  with 
fried  parsley. 

Croquette  of  Chickens. 

594.  Shred  and  chop  very  fine  the  breast  of  a cold  chicken  or  fowl ; 
have  ready  some  good,  thick  white  sauce,  with  a little  glaze  in  it,  mix 
it  with  the  fowl,  and  put  it  aside  to  cool ; when  quite  cold,  roll  it  up 
into  balls  the  size  and  shape  of  a walnut.  Beat  up  one  or  two  eggs, 
and  have  ready  some  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  dip  the  balls  into  the 
egg,  then  into  the  crumbs  three  or  four  times,  lay  them  on  paper  to 
dry,  and  just  before  dinner,  fry  them  of  a light  brown  in  a little  boiling 
lard ; take  them  up  and  lay  them  on  a sheet  of  paper  on  a sieve  to 
drain ; dish  then  up  on  a napkin,  with  fried  parsley  round.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  look  greasy.  Cold  veal  or  game  does  as 
well. 


Rissoles. 

595.  Prepare  the  forcemeat  as  for  croquettes.  Make  a little  puff 
paste,  roll  it  very  thin,  cut  it  in  square  pieces ; put  a little  forcemeat 
on  ; wet  round  the  edges  of  the  paste,  turn  it  over,  unite  the  paste  well 
together  to  keep  in  the  meat.  Cut  it  in  any  shape  you  like  with 
cutters.  It  is  pretty  in  small  round  balls  the  size  of  a small  apple. 
Fry  the  same  as  rissoles,  and  serve  on  a napkin. 
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596.  Rissoles  of  Turkey  or  Chicken. — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  and  take  off  the  skin ; add  some  lean  ham  or  tongue,  with  a 
quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  meat  in  finely  grated  stale  bread-crumbs, 
a little  butter,  an  onion  boiled  in  two  waters,  and  rendered  as  mild 
as  possible,  and  finely  chopped,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  bind  the 
forcemeat  with  two  eggs  beaten ; roll  out  seme  puff-paste,  very  thin, 
cut  it  in  square  pieces,  and  lay  a teaspoonful  of  the  forcemeat  in  the 
centre ; fold  the  paste  up,  taking  care  to  unite  the  edges,  which  should 
be  smooth  and  moistened  with  water.  Dip  each  rissole  in  crumbs, 
and  fry  them  dry  in  lard.  Crisp  parsley  is  a good  garnish  for  this 
dish. 

4 

Puree  of  Fowl. 

597.  After  chopping  fine  and  pounding  the  white  meat  of  turkey  or 
fowl,  add  enough  of  white  sauce  to  pass  it  through  a sieve,  flavoured 
with  lemon-peel  and  juice,  or  lemon  pickle,  and  a little  cucumber 
ketchup.  This  may  be  heaped  in  the  middle  of  a dish  and  garnished 
with  the  broiled  legs,  or  it  may  be  served  in  a wall  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, or  rice  egged  over  and  browned ; if  rice,  strew  upon  the  egg  some 
fine  bread-crumbs  before  browning. 

Sausages  and  Potatoes. 

598.  Potatoes  nicely  mashed  and  shaped  in  a basin,  or  deep  pie- 
dish,  turned  out  and  covered  with  sausages ; all  the  ties  crossing  at 
the  top. 

Potato  Ball3  Ragout 

599.  Are  made  by  adding  to  one  pound  of  potatoes  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  ham,  some  sweet  herbs,  chopped  parsley,  an  onion  or 
shalot,  salt,  pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  other  spice,  with  the 
yolk  of  a couple  of  eggs ; fry  them  in  clear  dripping,  or  brown  them 
in  a Dutch  oven. 

A Pretty  Corner  Dish  of  Forcemeat. 

600.  Take  four  large  eggs,  boil  and  peel  them  ; make  a rich  force- 
meat, covering  thgm  well  with  it  moderately  thick  ; fry  them  of  a fine 
brown,  and  serve  them  up  with  a rich  brown  gravy. 

To  Boil  Rice  for  Curry. 

601.  Take  one  pound  of  Patna  rice,  well  washed  and  picked;  put  it 
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in  a saucepan,  and  pour  over  it  boiling  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  by  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; pour  the  water  off,  and  set 
it  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes  to  dry  the  rice,  stirring  it  well  with  a 
fork,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  harden  the  rice  with  the  heat. 

Chicken  Curry. 

602.  Cut  up  the  chicken  raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry  both  in  butter 
with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown ; or,  if  you  use  chickens  that 
have  been  dressed,  fry  only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut  into  two 
or  three  pieces  each,  into  a stewpan,  with  a veal  or  mutton  gravy,  and 
a clove  or  two  of  garlic.  Simmer  till  the  chicken  is  quite  tender. 
Half  an  hour  before  serving  it,  rub  smooth  a spoonful  or  two  of  curry- 
powder,  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; and  add  this, 
with  four  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to  the  taste. 
When  serving,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon.  Slices  of  under- done  veal, 
or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c.,  make  excellent  curry.  Rice  boiled  dry  must  be 
served  round  the  curry.  For  directions  to  do  this,  see  following  par. 

Another  Chicken  Curry , more  easily  made. — Cut  up  a chicken  or  young 
rabbit ; if  chicken,  take  off  the  skin.  Roll  each  piece  in  a mixture  of  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  curry-powder.  Slice  two 
or  three  onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a light  brown  ; then  add  the 
meat,  and  fry  all  together  till  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all 
into  a stewpan,  and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to  cover  it. 
Simmer  very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too  thick,  put  more  water 
half  an  hour  before  serving.  If  the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a 
little  broth  will  be  better  than  water ; but  the  curry  is  richer  when 
made  of  fresh  meat. 

Another. — Take  two  large  spoonfuls  of  curry- powder,  mix  it  with  a 
teacupful  of  water,  half  a teacupful  of  vinegar,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  salt.  Stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  when  it  becomes  too  thick  add 
a little  more  vinegar  and  water.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  dinner,  put  in  the  fowl,  veal,  mutton,  or  fish,  cut  into  square- 
sized pieces,  and  previously  fried  of  a pale-brown,  with  six  large 
onions  sliced  thin.  Then  stew  the  whole  together  till  it  becomes 
quite  tender. 

Rabbit  Curry. 

603.  Cut  up  two  rabbits  into  small  pieces,  roll  each  bit  in  flour,  and 
fry  in  dripping  a nice  brown;  fry  four  or  five  middle-sized  onions  cut 
in  shreds,  then  put  all  together  into  a stewpan,  with  enough  gravy  to 
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cover  it ; mix  four  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  a little  salt,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  chutnee  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  add  it  to  the  rabbit,  then 
let  it  stew  slowly  three  or  four  hours,  and  just  before  dishing  add  the 
juice  of  one  and  a half  lemon.  If  the  gravy  is  thin,  mix  a little  flour 
with  cold  gravy,  and  add  to  it. 

East  India  Curry. 

604.  Cut  up  the  rabbit  or  other  meat  and  sprinkle  it  with  flour. 
Fry  it  in  butter  with  two  middling-sized  onions  cut  small,  then  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  one  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  one  large  table- 
spoonful of  curry-powder,  one  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a small 
lemon,  one  large  potato  and  one  large  apple  chopped,  and  stew  for 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  with  rice. 

A Madras  Curry. 

605.  Take  three  large  onions,  slice  and  fry  them  in  butter ; then  fry 
the  fowl,  meat,  or  lobster  in  the  same  pan,  first  taking  out  the  onions ; 
stir  into  it  one  pint  of  good  gravy,  well  seasoned,  two  large  spoonfuls 
of  curry -powder  and  a little  salt,  add  it  to  the  meat,  and  stew  gently 
an  hour  and  a half;  when  nearly  done  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
serve  it  up  with  boiled  rice. 

Pillau. 

606.  Boil  a large  fowl  in  three  pints  of  water  until  it  is  done ; wash 
one  pound  of  rice  three  or  four  times,  strain  it  till  quite  dry,  then  fry 
it  in  half  a pound  of  butter  till  almost  brown  ; throw  in  the  fowl,  add 
one  table-spoonful  of  cloves  whole,  a little  salt,  two  or  three  bay- 
leaves,  and  some  mace  ; let  them  all  boil  together  till  the  water  is  dried 
up ; take  out  the  fowl  and  rice,  and  when  dished  fry  some  onions 
brown,  and  stew  over  the  pillau.  Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Lobster  Rissoles. 

607.  Extract  the  meat  of  a boiled  lobster,  mince  it  fine  as  possible, 
and  mix  with  it  the  coral  pounded  smooth,  and  some  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  pounded  also.  Season  it  with  cayenne  pepper,  powdered 
mace,  and  a very  little  salt.  Make  a hatter  of  beaten  egg,  milk,  and 
flour.  To  each  egg  allow  two  large  tea-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Beat  the  batter  well,  and  then  mix  the  lobster 
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with  it  gradually,  till  it  is  stiff  enough  to  make  into  oval  balls,  about 
the  size  of  a large  plum.  Fry  them  in  the  best  salad  oil,  and  serve 
them  up  either  warm  or  cold. 

Macaroni. 

608.  If  for  a corner,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroni,  scald 
it  till  tender,  hut  not  to  break  or  stick  together.  When  scalded,  cut 
it  in  pieces  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a perfect  pipe ; then 
make  a brown  mince  of  every  kind  of  meat,  game,  and  poultry  you 
happen  to  have  cooked,  with  a little  fat  and  lean  of  ham  or  bacon. 
Add  a small  piece  of  onion,  finely  chopped,  pepper,  salt,  a little 
cayenne,  or  ketchup  and  Worcestershire  sauce  about  a tea-spoonful  of 
each,  and  a small  quantity  of  gravy  to  moisten  it.  Butter  the  basin 
thickly,  and  stick  the  macaroni  closely  into  it,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a honeycomb  when  turned  out,  and  fill  up  with  the 
mince-meat,  laying  the  rest  of  the  macaroni  at  the  top.  Boil  an  hour, 
if  a large  basin,  having  tied  a pudding  cloth  tightly  over  it,  and  take 
it  out  of  the  water  five  minutes  before  turning  it  out  of  the  basin. 
Serve  with  a tureen  of  gravy,  putting  a very  little  in  the  dish. 

Another. — Boil  it  about  an  hour  and  a half  till  tender,  strain  the 
water  from  it,  and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan.  Add  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little  cayenne,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a 
little  cream ; put  it  on  a dish  with  some  cheese  cut  thin,  leave  it 
before  the  fire  a few  minutes ; or,  when  you  have  made  the  macaroni 
quite  ready  and  hot,  stir  some  grated  cheese  into  it,  and  send  it  to 
table. 

Veal  and  Ham  Macaroni,  or  Richlieu. 

609.  Boil  three  ounces  of  macaroni  tender,  beat  up  two  eggs,  then 
fill  up  a pint  basin,  or  melon-shaped  mound,  with  nicely-flavoured 
minced  veal  and  ham,  a little  grated  lemon  peel ; mix  well,  and  boil 
five  minutes.  Serve  with  good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

Timballs  Macaroni. 

610.  Boil  the  macaroni  in  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  When 
it  has  boiled  a few  moments,  strain  it  off  and  return  it  into  the  pan. 
Add  half  a pint  of  stock ; boil  it  slowly  on  a stove,  till  reduced  ; then 
prepare  a fricassee  of  chicken,  put  the  macaroni  to  it,  with  a little 
grated  parmesan,  make  all  hot,  then  set  it  to  cool.  Butter  a mould 
well,  sprinkle  it  with  bread-crumbs,  and  line  it  with  half  puff  paste; 
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put  in  the  chicken  quite  cold;  cover  and  hake  it  in  a slow  oven. 
When  done,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould ; cut  off  the  top,  and  pour  over 
some  white  sauce,  and  some  in  the  dish. 


A \ 

Tete  a la  Mode. 

611.  Take  an  ox-cheek  nicely  washed,  season  it  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  cloves,  and  some  chopped  onion  rubbed  well  over  it ; 
put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; stew  it  two 
hours,  and  when  cold  skim  the  fat  off.  Have  ready  a cow-heel,  well 
cleaned  and  boiled  tender ; cut  the  head  and  foot  in  square  bits  the 
size  of  sugar-lumps,  place  them  in  layers  in  an  earthen  pan  ; season 
between  each  layer  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace ; fill  the  pan  with 
gravy,  cover  it  with  a plate,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  a slow  oven.  It 
is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Carrole  op  Rice. 

612.  Take  some  well-picked  rice,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  five 
minutes  in  water,  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a good  slice  of  ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a very  gentle 
fire  till  tender,  have  ready  a mould  lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon, 
mix  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then  line  the 
bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Put  into  it  a ragout  of 
chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of  any  thing  else.  Fill  up  the  mould,  and 
cover  it  close  with  rice.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven  an  hour,  turn  it  over, 
and  send  it  to  table  in  a good  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

Salmagundy. 

613.  This  is  a beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice  shape,  and  if  the 
colours  of  the  ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose  chop  se- 
parately the  white  parts  of  cold  chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  the  whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  half  a dozen  anchovies,  beet-root, 
red  pickled  cabbage,  ham  and  grated  tongues,  or  any  thing  well 
flavoured,  and  of  a good  colour.  Some  people  like  a small  proportion 
of  onion,  but  it  may  be  better  left  out.  A saucer,  large  teacup,  or  any 
other  base,  must  be  put  into  a small  dish ; then  make  rows  round  it 
wide  at  bottom,  and  growing  smaller  towards  the  top,  choosing  such 
of  the  ingredients  for  each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours.  At  the 
top  a little  sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be  stuck  in.  Or,  without  anv 
thing  on  the  dish,  the  salmagundy  may  be  laid  in  rows,  or  put  into 
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the  half-whites  of  eggs,  which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by 
cutting  off  a bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the  latter  case,  each  half  egg 
has  but  one  ingredient.  Curled  parsley  and  butter  may  be  put  as 
garnish  between. 

Savouby  Omelet. 

614.  Make  a batter  of  eggs  and  milk  and  a very  little  flour;  put 
to  it  chopped  parsley,  green  onions,  or  chives  (the  latter  are  best), 
or  a very  small  quantity  of  shalot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  a scrape 
or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some  butter,  boil  in  a small  fryingpan,  and 
pour  the  above  batter  into  it ; when  one  side  is  of  a fine  yellow- 
brown,  turn  it  and  do  the  other.  Double  it  when  served.  Some 
scraped  lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put  in  at.  first,  is  a very  pleasant 
addition.  Four  eggs  will  make  a pretty-sized  omelet;  but  many 
cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten.  A small  proportion  of  flour  should  be 
used.  If  the  taste  be  approved,  a little  tarragon  gives  a fine  flavour. 
A good  deal  of  parsley  should  be  used. 

Another. — Let  eight  eggs  be  well  beaten,  leaving  out  two  whites ; 
add  half  a pint  of  cream,  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  with  some 
parsley  and  onions  shred  fine,  a little  pepper  and  salt ; this  mixture 
is  to  be  fried  in  a pan,  first  browning  a good  piece  of  butter  in  it. 
Pour  some  gravy  over  it. 

Ramakins. 

615.  Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester 
cheese,  and  good  fresh  butter  ; beat  all  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  inside  of  a small  French  roll  boiled  in  cream  till 
soft ; mix  the  paste  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten, 
and  put  into  small  paper  pans  made  rather  long  than  square,  and  bake 
in  a Dutch  oven  till  of  a fine  brown.  They  should  be  eaten  quite 
hot.  Some  like  the  addition  of  a glass  of  white  wine.  The  batter 
for  ramakins  is  equally  good  over  macaroni  when  boiled  tender;  or 
on  stewed  brocoli,  celery,  or  cauliflower;  a little  of  the  gravy  they 
have  been  stewed  in  being  put  in  the  dish. 

Fondu  of  Cheese. 

616.  Grate  half  a pound  of  parmesan  or  any  mild  cheese,  put  in  a 
stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  set  it  over  the  stove,  and  keep 
stirring  till  quite  melted,  then  take  it  off  the  stove,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  a little  cream,  after  which  fill 
some  small  papers  half  full,  and  then  bake  them. 

IT 
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Another. — To  a pint  of  cream  put  half  a pound  of  grated  cheese, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; mix  and  beat  all  well  together.  Then 
whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and  mix  them  well  with 
the  cream,  &c. ; put  the  mixture  in  small  paper  trays,  for  a silver  dish, 
and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

German  Patties  (Remove  for  Second  Course). 

617.  Cut  some  very  thin  slices  of  bread  with  a round  cutter,  and 
soak  them  in  clarified  butter,  then  make  a mince  of  any  cold  meat, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of  grated  cheese,  a little 
curry  powder,  some  good  gravy,  and  a little  cream  ; thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  then  put  as  much  mince  as  you  can  between  two  pieces 
of  the  prepared  bread,  press  them  together  at  the  edge,  egg  and  crumb 
them,  fry  them  of  a light  brown,  dish  them  on  a napkin  and  send 
them  to  table  very  hot. 


Columbus  Eggs. 

618.  Cut  in  half,  twelve  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  cut  off  a little  at  each 
end  to  make  them  stand  like  cups  ; chop  the  yolks,  and  mix  with  ham, 
cream,  and  nutmeg ; fill  with  it  the  cups,  press  It  smooth,  arrange  on 
the  dish  the  two  halves  together  like  whole  eggs. 

French  Batter. 

619.  Pour  half  a teacupful  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  butter,  and  when  melted  add  three  times  as  much  of  cold  water 
so  that  the  ehill  will  be  just  off.  Mix  the  above  by  degrees  and 
very  smoothly,  with  five  ounces  of  well  dried  flour,  a very  little  pinch 
of  salt,  if  for  fruit,  but  double  the  quantity  if  the  batter  is  to  be 
served  with  meat  or  vegetables ; and  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted  mix 
in  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten  to  a fine  froth.  This  is  excellent  for 
fruit  fritters  or  frying  with  meat  or  vegetables. 

Sect.  5. — Potted  Meats  and  Sandwiches. 

To  Pot  Meats. 

620.  Take  any  tender  and  well-done  meat,  free  from  fat,  bone,  skin, 
and  gristle.  Pound  it  thoroughly  in  a mortar  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
paste,  putting  in  a part  at  a time.  When  all  is  thoroughly  reduced, 
add  the  spice  and  some  butter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meat ; 
ham  requiring  less  than  veal,  and  veal  again  less  than  beef.  After 
mixing  them  together  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  press  the 
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potted  meat  into  jars  with  force  enough  to  expel  all  the  air,  then 
pour  over  the  top  a layer  of  clarified  butter  about  a third  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  removed  before  using  the  meat.  The  butter  that  has 
covered  potted  things  will  serve  for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  Clarify  Butter  for  Potted  Things. 

621.  Put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the  fire  in  a stew- 
pan  that  has  a little  water  in.  When  melted,  take  care  not  to  pour 
the  milky  part  over  the  potted  things,  as  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  Pot  Beef  or  Mutton. 

622.  Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  saltpetre,  and  let  it 
lie  one  night;  then  salt  with  common  salt,  and  cover  it  with  water  four 
days  in  a small  pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  season  with  black 
pepper;  lay  it  in  as  small  a pan  as  will  hold  it,  cover  it  with 
coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours  in  a very  cool  oven.  Put  no 
liquor  in.  When  cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat  ; beat  the  meat 
very  fine,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  butter,  just  warm  but 
not  oiled,  and  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a paste.  Put 
into  very  small  pots,  and  cover  with  melted  butter. 

Another . — Take  beef  that  has  been  dressed,  either  boiled  or  roasted ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  one  blade  of  mace  to 
each  pot,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  fine  butter,  just  warm. 
The  flavour  of  this  is  equal  to  the  above,  but  the  colour  is  not  so 
fine.  It  is  a good  way  for  using  the  remains  of  a large  joint. 

Another . — Pound  three  or  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  the  same  of  sugar,  and  a large  handful  of  common  salt, 
lay  it  in  a pan  for  two  or  three  days,  turning  it  occasionally.  Wash 
and  put  it  in  a jar  with  half  a pound  of  butter.  Cover  close  and 
stew  in  a water  bath  till  quite  tender.  Take  it  out  of  the  liquor, 
and,  while  hot,  add  powdered  pepper  and  mace,  and  as  much  of  the 
liquor  as  is  required  to  make  it  mix,  pound  very  fine  and  pot  it; 
and  when  cold  cover  with  clarified  butter. 

To  Pot  Yeal. 

623.  Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal;  or  it  may  be  done 
as  follows : — Season  a large  slice  of  the  fillet,  before  it  is  dressed, 
with  some  mace,  pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three  cloves ; lay  it  close 
into  a potting-pan  that  will  but  just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and 
bake  it  three  hour’s ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and 
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add  salt  to  taste  ; put  a little  gravv  that  was  baked  to  it  in  pounding, 
if  to  be  eaten  soon  ; otherwise  only  a little  butter  just  melted.  When 
done,  cover  it  over  with  butter. 

To  Pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  ETam. 

624.  Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken,  season  as  directed 
in  the  last  article,  and  put  layers  of  it  with  layers  of  ham  pounded, 
or  rather  shred ; press  each  down,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Another — (A  good  supper  dish.)  Make  a sauce  of  thin  veal  gravy, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  flour.  Pound  or  dress  very 
fine  sufficient  cold  veal  and  ham  to  fill  your  mould.  Mix  it  with  the 
sauce,  and  pour  it  hot  into  a mould,  which  must  be  previously  lined 
with  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices.  Turn  out  when  cold. 

To  Pot  Uncooked  Veal. 

625.  Stew  the  veal  in  the  oven  with  a very  little  water  till  tender, 
then  chop  it,  and  to  two  pounds  of  meat  put  half  a pound  of  butter, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  a little  mace,  two  ounces  fat  bacon, 
and  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Pound  it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and 
iust  warm  it  through  in  the  oven  before  putting  it  into  the  potfe  ; a 
little  butter  melted,  or  clarified  suet,  must  then  be  poured  over  it.  It 
holes  and  tastes  well  if  alternate  layers  of  potted  lean  of  ham  are  laid 
in  the  pots  with  the  veal. 

Potted  Ham. 

626.  Slice  some  cold  ham  and  mince  it  small,  fat  and  lean  together. 
Then  pound  it  in  a mortar,  seasoning  with  cayenne,  and  powdered 
mace  and  nutmeg.  Pill  with  it  a large  deep  pan,  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  for  half  an  hour ; afterwards  pack  it  hard  in  a stone  jar,  and  fill 
up  with  lard.  If  sufficiently  seasoned  it  will  keep  well  in  the  winter, 
and  is  convenient  for  travelling. 

Potted  Tongue. 

627.  Tongue  is  potted  exactly  like  beef. 

Potted  Hare. 

628.  Hare  is  potted  also  in  the  same  way  as  beef,  removing  the  meat 
from  the  bones  after  roasting  it,  and  mixing  up  the  forcemeat  with  it. 

To  Pot  Pigeons. 

629.  Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them  carefully,  and  season  with 
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salt,  and  pepper  ; lay  them  close  in  a small  deep  pan,  for  the  smaller 
the  surface  and  the  closer  they  are  packed  the  less  butter  will  be 
wanted ; cover  them  with  butter,  then  with  very  thick  paper  tied 
down,  and  bake  them ; when  cold,  put  them  dry  into  pots  that  will 
hold  two  or  three  in  each,  and  pour  butter  over  them,  using  that  which 
was  baked  as  part.  Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty  thick  it 
they  are  to  be  kept.  If  pigeons  are  boned,  and  then  put  in  an  oval 
form  into  the  pot,  they  will  lie  closer,  and  require  less  butter.  They 
may  be  stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made  with  veal  and  bacon. 

Another  Way. — Bone  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put 
them  in  a pot  with  as  much  butter  as  will  cover  them ; bake  till  very 
tender ; drain  them  from  the  gravy,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a cloth, 
season  again  with  salt,  pepper,  mace  and  cloves  pounded ; put  them 
closely  into  pots,  and  when  cold  melt  the  butter  from  the  gravy,  and 
pour  it  an  inch  thick  over  the  meat. 

To  Pot  Partridge. 

630.  Clean  them  nicely,  and  season  with  mace,  allspice,  white 
pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder;  rub  every  part  well,  then  lay  the 
breasts  downwards  in  a pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  ; put  a good  deal  of  butter  on  them,  then  cover  the  pan  with 
a coarse  flour  paste,  and  a paper  over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When 
cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

Another  (a  very  cheap  way  of  potting  birds). — Prepare  them  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt ; and  when  baked  and  grown  cold,  cut 
them  into  proper  pieces  for  helping,  pack  them  close  in  a large  potting- 
pot,  and,  if  possible,  leave  no  spaces  to  receive  the  butter.  Cover  them 
with  butter,  and  one- third  part  less  will  be  wanted  than  when  the  birds 
are  done  whole. 

To  Pot  Woodcocks. 

631.  The  same  as  the  pigeons,  excepting  that  the  trail  must  be  left  in. 

To  Pot  Ox  Cheek. 

632.  When  you  stew  an  ox  cheek  take  some  of  the  fleshy  part, 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  a little 
clear  fat  skimmed  off  the  gravy.  Put  it  close  into  pots  and  cover 
with  clarified  butter ; or,  cut  it  in  slices  and  lay  them  into  an  earthen- 
ware mould  with  tome  of  the  gravy;  when  cold,  turn  it  out  as  a 
breakfast  or  supper  dish.  Calf’s  head  stewed  may  be  treated  as 
above. 
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To  Cut  Sandwiches. 

633.  Butter  a two  pound  loaf,  not  too  stale,  and  divided  smoothly, 
then  cut  a thin  slice,  and  lay  on  it  either  thin  slices  of  meat,  or  some 
of  the  potted  meat  just  given.  If  beef  or  ham  is  used,  a little  mustard 
is  usually  added.  After  this,  place  on  the  top  another  slice  of  bread, 
similarly  buttered,  cut  off  the  crust  all  round,  so  as  to  make  an 
oblong  square,  and  divide  this  into  five  or  six  sandwiches,  which 
should  be  kept  moist  between  two  plates,  or  in  a proper  sandwich-box. 
Any  number  may  be  cut  and  added,  by  placing  one  layer  above  the 
other.  Or,  use  potted  meat,  such  as  beef,  veal,  chicken,  ham,  or 
tongue,  spread  on  the  bread  cut  as  above.  This  method  is  far  better 
than  the  slices,  as  there  is  less  difficulty  in  dividing  them  with  the 
teeth. 

Anchovy  Butter. 

634.  Bone  three  or  four  anchovies,  chop  them  small,  boil  some 
parsley  quite  green,,  lay  the  anchovies  and  parsley  with  about  two 
ounces  of  good  fresh  butter  on  a sieve,  mix  all  well  together  through 
the  sieve,  and  make  it  into  little  pats  like  butter. 


CHAP.  XIV.— VEGETABLES. 

Sect.  1. — General  Observations  in  Dressing  Vegetables. 

635.  Vegetables  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  insects,  by  putting 
them  with  the  stalk  or  root  end  upwards  into  water,  or  salt  and  water, 
and  nicely  washed.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  drain  them  the 
moment  they  are  done  enough.  If  overboiled  they  will  lose  their 
beauty  and  crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes  dress  them  with  meat, 
which  is  wrong,  except  carrots  or  cabbage  with  boiling  beef. 

To  Boil  Vegetables  of  a good  Green  Colour, 

636.  Take  care  that  the  water  boils  when  they  are  put  in.  Make 
them  boil  very  fast.  Do  not  cover,  but  watch  them,  and  if  the  water 
has  not  slackened  you  may  be  sure  they  are  done  when  they  begin  to 
sink.  Then  take  them  out  immediately,  or  the  colour  will  change. 
Hard  water,  especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils  the  colour  of  such  vege- 
tables as  should  be  green ; a little  salt  should  always  be  put  in  the 
water.  To  boil  them  green  in  hard  water,  put  a tea-spoonful  of 
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carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  before  the 
vegetables  are  put  in. 

Sect.  2. — Special  Directions  for  Dressing  Vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

637.  To  Boil. — An  excellent  Receipt. — Pare  or  merely  wash  them,  as 
preferred?,  and  put  them  in  a covered  saucepan  of  cold  water,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt;  boil  them  till  they  are  done  (which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  running  a fork  into  them)  and  begin  to  break  a little;  then 
pour  the  water  from  them,  and  hold  the  saucepan,  with  the  lid  off,  over 
the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  shaking  well  at  the  end  of  the  time ; 
put  the  lid  loosely  on  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  sprinkle 
a very  little  salt  over  them  ; let  them  stand  till  wanted  (the  sooner  the 
better),  but  they  may  remain  in  this  way,  if  necessary,  half  an  hour  or 
more.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  longer  if  very  large. 

Another  way. — Set  them  on  a fire,  without  paring  them,  in  cold 
water ; let  them  half  boil,  then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  boil  again  till  almost  done.  Pour  off  the  water, 
and  put  a clean  cloth  over  them,  and  then  the  saucepan  cover,  and  set 
them  by  the  fire  to  steam  till  ready.  Many  persons  prefer  steamers. 
Potatoes  look  best  when  the  skin  is  peeled,  not  cut.  Do  new  potatoes 
the  same ; but  be  careful  they  are  taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be 
watery.  Before  dressing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a cloth  and  salt,  and 
then  wash. 

638.  To  Broil. — Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them.  Or,  parboil, 
and  then  set  them  whole  on  the  gridiron  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  when 
thoroughly  done  send  them  up  with  their  skins  on.  This  last  way  is 
practised  in  many  Irish  families. 

639.  To  Roast. — Half  boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and  roast  them 
of  a beautiful  brown.  Or,  put  them  with  the  peel  on  in  the  ashes  of 
a wood  fire. 

640.  To  Pry. — Take  the  skin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice  them,  soak  in 
cold  water,  and  fry  them,  either  in  butter  or  thin  batter.  Or,  as, 

641.  Potatoe  Chips. — Wash  and  peel  some  potatoes,  then  pare 
them,  ribbon-like,  into  long  lengths ; put  them  into  cold  water  to 
remove  the  strong  potatoe  flavour ; drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
pan  with  a little  butter,  and  fry  them  a light  brown.  Take  them  out 
of  the  pan,  and  place  them  close  to  the  fire  on  a sieve  lined  with  clean 
writing  paper  to  dry,  before  they  are  served  up.  A little  salt  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them. 
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642.  To  Bake. — Wash  and  put  them  whole  and  unpeeled  into  a slow 
oven,  and  let  them  remain  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

643.  To  Mash. — Boil  the  potatoes,  peel  them,  and  break  them  to 
paste ; then  to  two  pounds  of  them  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  hot  milk, 
a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it  all  well  over  the 
fire.  Either  serve  them  in  this  manner,  or  place  them  on  the  dish  in 
a form,  and  then  brown  the  top  with  a salamander,  or  in  scallops 
before  the  fire. 

644.  New  Potatoes. — To  Boil.— Procure  them  of  equal  size,  and 
if  very  young,  wash  them  only ; if  older,  rub  off  the  skins  with  a 
scrubbing-brush  or  coarse  cloth.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  till 
tender,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  put  a lump  of 
butter  in ; shake  up  and  serve.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  If 
very  early  potatoes  are  half  boiled  the  day  before,  and  finished  when 
■wanted,  they  will  not  be  watery— if  served  in  cream  sauce  they  are 
very  nice,  especially  for  supper. 

645.  Cooked  Potatoes.— To  Pry.— Heat  some  dripping  or  lard  in 
a fryingpan,  then  drop  in  some  slices  of  boiled  potatoes,  or  broken 
fragments  will  do  quite  as  well,  stir  them  with  a spoon,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  they  will  be  browned  enough,  then  drain  oft*  any  super- 
fluous fat,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 

646.  Old  Potatoes  in  a New  Dress.— Wash  and  pare  some  large 
old  potatoes,  then,  with  an  iron  scoop,  make  them  into  small  balls  the 
size  of  young  ones ; steam  them,  and  serve  with  white  sauce  poured 
over  them. 

647.  Potato  Balls. — Mash  very  smooth  some  well-boiled  potatoes 
with  a little  cream  (or  butter  and  milk)  and  salt,  then  form  them 
into  balls  the  size  of  a peach,  and  indented  like  one,  or  into  the  shape 
of  a pear;  warm  through,  and  brown  slightly  on  one  side  in  a Dutch 
oven.  The  pears  should  be  served  on  a napkin  'with  the  broad  end 
downwards,  and  a bit  of  stalk  stuck  in  the  other  end.  They  may  also, 
as  a variety,  be  placed  in  a well-thickened  brown  gravy,  poured  round 
but  not  over  them. 

648.  Rissoles  de  Pommes  de  Terre. — Mix  'with  potatoes  mashed 
with  milk  some  fine  chopped  herbs  ; roll  into  long  rissoles,  fry  them  a 
light  brown,  and  send  them  as  hot  as  possible  to  table.  Or,  brush  them 
over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them  in  bread-crumbs ; then  having 
melted  a little  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  the  rissoles,  and  shake 
them  gently  over  the  fire  till  they  are  a light  brown. 
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Carrots  and  Parsnips. 

649.  These  vegetables  require  a good  deal  of  boiling.  When  young 
wipe  off  the  skin  after  they  are  boiled.;  when  old,  boil  them  with  the 
salt  meat,  and  scrape  them  first.  (Parsnips  should  always  be  scraped.) 
Average  time,  from  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

650.  To  Stew  Carrots  White. — Half  boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and 
slice  them  into  a stewpan.  Put  to  them  half  a teacupful  of  any  weak 
broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half  a cupful  of  cream  ; simmer  them 
till  they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken.  Before  serving,  rub  a very 
little  flour  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  warm  up  with  them.  If  approved, 
chopped  parsley  may  be  added  ten  minutes  before  served. 

651.  To  Stew  Carrots  Brown. — Take  six  large  carrots,  wash  and 
scrape  them  well,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  for 
half  an  hour;  then  take  them  out,  drain,  and  cut  each  carrot  into  as 
many  round  balls  as  it  will  make;  put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  gravy,  flavoured  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  Worcestershire  sauce  ; let  them  simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
take  them  out,  pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,,  pour  it  over  the  carrots  and  serve. 

652.  Parsnips  would  be  very  good  cooked  in  this  way. 

653.  To  Mash  Parsnips  or  Carrots. — Boil  them  till  tender,  pare, 
and  then  mash  them  and  warm  in  a stewpan  w-ith.  a little  cream,  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

654.  Pricassee  of  Parsnips. — Boil  in  milk  till  they  are  soft,  then 
cut  them  lengthways  into  bits  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  simmer 
in  a white  sauce  made  of  two  spoonfuls  of  broth,  a bit  of  mace,  half  a 
cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter,  and  some  flour,  pepper  and  salt. 


Beet-root. 

655.  Beet-roots  make  a very  pleasant  addition  to  winter-salad,  of 
which  they  may  agreeably  form  a full  half,  instead  of  being  only  used 
to  ornament  it.  These  roots  are  cooling  and  very  wholesome.  They 
should  be  carefully  washed,  but  not  scraped  (or  the  colour  will 
escape),  and  boiled  till  tender,  after  which  they  should  be  pared.  As 
a vegetable  they  may  be  sent  in  hot,  as  carrots. 

656.  Stewed  Beet-root  is  extremely  good  boiled  and  sliced  with  a 
small  quantity  of  onion  ; or  stewed  with  whole  onions,  large  or  small, 
as  follows — boil  the  beet  with  the  skin  on,  slice  it  into  a stewpan  with 
a little  broth,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar;  simmer  till  the  gravy  is 
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tinged  with  the  colour,  then  put  it  into  a small  dish,  and  make  a circle 
round  of  the  button  onions,  first  boiled  till  tender.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Another  Mode . — Cut  in  dice  two  middling  sized  onions,  put  in  a pan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  fry  white,  stirring  continually  with  a spoon, 
add  a spoonful  of  flour  and  milk,  enough  to  make  a thinnish  sauce, 
then  add  to  it  three  salt-spoonfuls  of  salt,  four  of  sugar,  one  of  pepper, 
a spoonful  of  good  vinegar  ; boil  a few  minutes,  then  put  in  the  slices 
of  beet-root  (already  boiled  as  for  salad),  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  A little  cream  may  he  added  to  make  it  richer; 

Turnips. 

657.  To  Boil. — Pare  them,  and  if  large,  split  them  ; if  small,  leave 
them  whole.  Put  them  in  boiling  water  with  a. little  salt,  and  keep 
them  well  covered  until  they  are  tender.  They  require  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes. 

658.  To  Mash. — Boil  them  as.  above  till  very  tender,  then  press  the 
water  from  them  between  two  plates,  after  which  mash  them,  and 
pass  them  through  a colander*  Then  put  them  into  a saucepan,  add 
a little  salt,  and  some  milk  or  cream ; keep  stirring  till  quite  hot,.  then 
serve. 

Onions. 

659.  To  Stew. — Peel  six  large  onions  ; fry  gently  of  a fine  brown, 
but  do  not  blacken  them  ; then  put  them  into  a small  stewpan  with  a 
little  weak  gravy,  pepper,  and  salt ; cover  and  stew  gentrly  for  two 
hours.  They  should  be  lightly  floured  at  first. 

660.  To  Roast. — They  should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on ; they 
cat  wrell  alone,  with  only  salt  and  cold  butter,  or  with  roast  potatoes 
or  beet-roots. 

661.  Spanish  Onions. — To  Stew. — Boil  four  onions,  and  when 
done  scoop  out  the  middle,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat ; fry  them  a 
light  brown,  and  make  a rich  gravy  and  pour  over  them.  This  makes 
a good  corner  dish. 

662.  To  Pry  Onions  for  Steaks,  Herrings,  &c. — Peel  the  onions, 
cut  them  in  slices,  fry  them  in  the  fat  from  the  steak,  &c.,  which  ought 
to  be  fried  first  and  kept  hot  the  while.  They  are  usually  served  in  the 
same  dish  with  the  steak  or  fish. 

Celery. 

663.  To  Stew. — Wash  six  heads,  and  strip  off  the  outer  leaves; 
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either  halve  or  leave  them  whole,  according  to  their  size ; cut  into 
lengths  of  four  inches  ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a cup  of  broth  or 
weak  white  gravy ; stew  till  tender ; then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
and  a little  flour  and  butter,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
and  simmer  all  together. 

Asparagus. 

664.  To  Boil. — Clean  the  asparagus,  and  cut  all  of  a length,  then 
boil  till  the  tops  are  quite  tender;  have  ready  a toast  to  place  them 
on,  and  serve  while  hot.  A little  mint  boiled  with  asparagus  is  a 
great  improvement  to  its  flavour.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes. 

665.  Asparagus  Served  as  Peas. — A variety  may  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  serving  asparagus,  by  cutting  up  the  tender  parts  into  small 
pieces,  and  when  boiled  with  a sprig  or  two  of  mint  till  nearly  done 
(half  the  usual  time)  ; they  should  be  dried  in  a cloth,  and  finished  up 
as  young  peas,  adding  a very  little  sugar,  butter,  and  a little  flour 
dredged  over  them. 

Y EGET ABLE-M  ARROW. 

666.  To  Boil  or  Stew. — This  excellent  vegetable  may  be  boiled 
till  tender ; then  divide  it  lengthways  into  two,  and  serve  it  up  on 
toast,  accompanied  by  melted  butter ; or  when  nearly  boiled,  divide 
it  as  above,  and  stew  gently  in  gravy  like  cucumbers.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  ch-oose  young  ones  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  length.  Time, 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

667.  To  Mash. — When  too  old  and  large  to  send  to  table  as  above, 
they  should  be  cut  in  quarters,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  boiled  till 
tender;  then  drain  the  water  from  them  through  a colander,  mash 
them  with  a little  pepper,  butter,  and  salt,  and  serve  on  a but- 
tered toast. 

Sea  Kale. 

668.  This  must  be  boiled  very  white,  and  served  on  toast  like  aspa- 
ragus and  vegetable-marrow.  White  sauce  may  be  poured  over  it. 
Time  for  boiling,  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters. 

669.  To  Stew  Brown. — Boil  the  kale,  as  above  ; then  drain  it,  and 
simmer  slowly  in  a stewpan,  with  from  half  a pint  to  one  pint  of  rich 
and  well-seasoned  clear  gravy,  for  twenty  minutes,  and  serve. 

Laver. 

670.  This  is  a plant  that  grows  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  west 
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of  England,  and  is  sent  in  pots  prepared  for  eating.  Set  it  in  a dish 
over  a lamp,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange; 
stir  it  till  hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
great  sweetener  of  the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but  people 
become  extremely  fond  of  it  by  habit. 

Artichokes. 

671.  To  Dress. — Trim  a few  of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the 
stalk  even ; if  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil  them ; they  are  better  for 
being  gathered  two  or  three  days  first.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter, 
in  as  many  small  cups  as  there  are  artichokes.  Time  nearly  an  hour. 

672.  Artichoke  Bottoms. — If  dried,  they  must  be  soaked,  then 
stewed  in  weak  gravy,  and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in  each. 
Or,  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  served  with  cream  sauce;  or 
added  to  ragouts,  Erench  pies,  &c. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

673.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they  are 
done,  or  they  will  be  too  soft.  They  usually  take  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  They  must  be  boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white 
fricassee-sauce,  or  mashed  like  turnips,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  adding  a little  butter.  If  the  cook  points  the  Jerusalem  artichokes 
when  paring  them,  and  sets  them  upon  the  dish  at  the  wide  end, 
pouring  white  sauce  over  them,  they  form  a pretty  dish. 

674.  To  Fry. — First  pare,  then  boil,  the  artichokes  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve.  When  nearly  cold,  dip  them 
into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown ; drain  them 
from  the  fat,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  cool  before  serving. 

Spinach. 

675.  Spinach  requires  great  care  in  washing  and  picking  it.  When 
that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it,  sprinkle 
it  with  a little  salt,  and  cover  close.  The  pan  must  be  set  on  the  fire, 
and  well  shaken.  When  done,  beat  the  spinach  well  with  a small  bit 
of  butter;  it  must  come  to  table  pretty  dry,  and  looks  well  if  pressed 
into  a tin  mould  in  the  form  of  a large  leaf,  which  is  sold  at  the  tin 
shops.  A spoonful  of  cream  is  an  improvement ; or  a few  spoonfuls  of 
good  gravy,  which  must  be  absorbed  by  again  boiling  quickly.  Plain 
sippets,  or  bread  cut  in  shapes  and  fried,  may  be  added  as  a garnish. 
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To  Stew  SriNAcn. 

676.  Wash  your  spinach  in  several  waters,  put  it  in  a colander,  and 
throw  it  into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a handful  of  salt ; boil 
it  two  minutes  to  take  off  the  earthy  taste,  squeeze  it  well  in  a sieve, 
put  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a tossing-pan,  put  in 
your  spinach,  keep  turning  and  chopping  it  with  a knife  till  quite  dry 
and  green ; lay  it  upon  a plate,  press  it  with  another,  cut  it  in  the  shape 
of  diamonds,  and  pour  round  it  some  good  melted  butter.  It  will  eat 
exceedingly  mild,  far  better  than  when  cooked  in  the  common  way. 

Cauliflowers. 

677.  To  Boil. — Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white,  cut  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  there  are  no  caterpillars  about 
the  stalk.  Soak  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water,  and  take  care  to  skim  the  saucepan,  that  not  the  least  foulness 
may  fall  on  the  flower.  They  must  be  served  very  white,  and  rather 
crisp,  but  still  sufficiently  done.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  or  more. 

678.  In  White  Sauce. — Half  boil  it,  then  cut  it  into  handsome 
pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  broth,  a bit  of  mace,  a 
little  salt,  and  a dust  of  white  pepper ; simmer  half  an  hour,  then  put 
a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour;  shake  and  simmer  a few  minutes, 
and  serve. 

679.  Cauliflower  Omelet  (American}. — Take  the  white  part  of 
a boiled  cauliflower  after  it  is  cold,  and  chop  it  very  small,  and  mix 
with  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  well-beaten  egg,  to  make  a very  thick 
batter,  then  fry  it  in  fresh  butter  in  a small  pan,  and  send  it  to  table 
hot. 

680.  Fried  (American). — Having  laid  a fine  cauliflower  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour,  put  it  into  a pot  of  hot  water  that  has  been  slightly 
salted  (milk  and  water  will  be  still  better),  and  boil  it  twenty-five 
minutes,  or  till  the  large  stalk  is  perfectly  tender,  then  divide  it 
equally  into  small  tuffs,  and  spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool.  Prepare  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  batter,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  milk  to  each  egg ; beat  the  eggs 
very  light,  then  stir  into  them  the  flour  and  milk  alternately,  a 
spoonful  of  flour  and  two  spoonsful  of  milk  at  a time.  When  the 
cauliflower  is  cold,  have  ready  some  fresh  butter  in  a frying-pan  over 
a clear  fire.  When  it  has  come  to  a boil,  and  has  done  bubbling,  dip 
each  tuft  of  cauliflower  twice  into  the  batter,  and  fry  them  a light 
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brown ; send  them  to  table  hot.  Brocoli  may  be  fried  in  this 
manner, 

Brocoli. 

681.  Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalks,  and  pare  the  tough  skin  off 
them.  Tie  the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and  boil  them  a shorter 
time  than  the  heads.  Some  salt  must  be  put  into  the  water.  Serve 
with  or  without  toast. 

An  Excellent  Way  of  Boiling  Cabbage. 

682.  Having  trimmed  the  cabbage,  and  washed  it  well  in  cold  water 
(examine  the  leaves  to  see  that  no  insects  are  lurking  among  them), 
cut  it  almost  into  quarters,  but  do  not  divide  it  entirely  down  at  the 
stem,  which  should  be  cut  off  just  below  the  termination  of  the  leaves. 
Let  it  lie  an  hour  in  a pan  of  cold  water.  Have  ready  a potful  of 
boiling  water,  seasoned  with  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Put  the 
cabbage  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half,  skimming  it 
occasionally.  Then  take  it  out ; put  it  into  a colander  to  drain,  and 
when  all  the  hot  water  has  drained  off,  set  it  under  the  hydrant.  Let 
the  hydrant  run  on  it  till  the  cabbage  has  become  perfectly  cold  all 
through.  If  you  have  no  hydrant,  set  it  under  a pump,  or  keep 
pouring  cold  water  on  it  from  a pitcher.  Then,  having  thrown  out 
all  the  first  water,  and  washed  the  pot,  fill  it  again,  and  let  the  second 
water  boil.  During  this  time  the  cabbage  under  the  hydrant  will  be 
growing  cold.  Then  put  it  on  again  in  the  second  water,  and  boil  it 
two  hours,  or  two  and  a half.  Even  the  thickest  part  of  the  stalk 
must  be  perfectly  tender  all  through.  When  thoroughly  done,  take 
up  the  cabbage,  drain  it  well  through  the  colander,  pressing  it  down 
with  a broad  ladle  to  squeeze  out  all  the  moisture ; lay  it  in  a deep 
dish,  and  cut  it  entirely  apart,  dividing  it  into  quarters.  Lay  some 
bits  of  fresh  butter  among  the  leaves,  add  a little  pepper,  cover  the 
dish,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. — {Miss  Leslie — a great  improvement.) 

Beans. 

683.  To  Boil  Broad  Beans. — Boil  tender  with  a bunch  of  parsley, 
which  must  be  chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or  pickled  pork 
must  be  served  to  eat  with,  but  not  boiled  with  them.  Time,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes. 

684.  Broad  Beans  Mashed. — Take  old  broad  beans,  boil  them  for 
one  hour,  mash  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  them  a 
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little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  the  mash  into  a hot  basin  or 
mould,  and  turn  it  out  before  serving. 

685.  Windsor  Beans,  Fricasseed. — When  grown  large,  but  not 
mealy,  boil,  blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a white  sauce  ready  hot;  just 
heat  them  through  in  it,  and  serve.  If  any  are  not  of  a fine  green,  do 
not  use  them  for  this  dish. 

686.  French  Beans. — To  Boil. — String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or 
eight ; the  last  looks  best.  Lay  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  when  the 
saucepan  boils  put  them  in  with  some  salt.  As  soon  as  they  are  done 
serve  them  immediately,  to  preserve  the  green  colour.  Or  when  half- 
done  drain  the  water  off,  and  put  them  into  two  spoonsful  of  broth 
strained  ; and  add  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 

687.  To  Stew  French  Beans. — Boil  the  French  beans  (as  at  par. 
686).  Make  a rich  clear  gravy,  well  flavoured ; drain  the  beans  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  put  both  into  a stewpan,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes  ; serve  hot.  Peas  may  also  be  stewed  in  this  way. 

688.  Haricots  Blancs.— These  beans,  so  much  used  in  France,  are 
dressed  exactly  like  the  old  peas  (691);  but  the  flavour  is  not  gene- 
rally liked  in  this  country. 

Peas. 

689.  To  Boil. — Should  be  young  and  of  a good  sort.  They  must 
not  be  overdone,  nor  in  much  water.  Boil  some  mint  with  them,  and 
chop  it  to  garnish  them,  and  stir  a piece  of  butter  in  with  them.  If 
either  too  young  or  too  old,  a little  sugar  boiled  with  them  is  an  im- 
provement. Time,  about  fifteen  minutes. 

690.  To  Stew  Green  Peas.— Take  a quart  of  peas,  three  cabbage 
lettuces  cut  small,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  (and  a slice  of  raw  ham,  if  you  like),  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves ; let  them  stew  gently  till  the  peas  are  half-done,  then 
add  a pint  of  good  gravy ; when  stewed,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a teacupful  of  cream.  Keep  stirring  after 
the  eggs  are  in,  or  it  will  curdle.  Some  think  a tea-spoonful  of  white 
powdered  sugar  is  an  improvement.  Gravy  may  be  added,  but  then 
there  will  be  less  of  the  flavour  of  the  peas.  Chop  a bit  of  mint,  and 
stew  in  them. 

691.  To  Stew  Old  Peas. — Steep  them  in  water  all  night,  if  not 
fine  boilers ; otherwise  half  an  hour  would  do  ; put  them  into  water,  just 
enough  to  cover  them,  with  a good  bit  of  butter,  or  a piece  of  beef  or 
pork.  Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  are  soft,  and  the  meat  is 
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tender ; if  it  is  not  salt  meat,  add  salt  and  a little  pepper.  Serve  them 
round  the  meat. 


Mushrooms. 

692.  To  Stew  Brown. — Peel  the  mushrooms,  and  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  stalk,  then  cut  them  into  four  or  six,  according  to  their  size,  add 
a good  deal  of  pepper  and  salt,  with  a very  small  quantity  of  water; 
stew  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin  three  or  four  hours  as  slow  as  possible ; 
put  sippets  in  the  dish.  They  will  keep  several  days,  but  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  gathered. 

693.  To  Stew  Buttons  White. — Peel  some  mushrooms,  and  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  stalk,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  some  milk,  a little 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; let  them  stew  gently,  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter. 

Another  and  better  Receipt. — Peel  some  mushrooms,  sprinkle  them 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan ; set  them  on 
a stove  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  draw  the  liquor  from  them,  then 
add  cream  sufficient  to  cover  them,  or  a little  milk  thickened  with 
butter  and  flour;  give  them  a boil  up.  Serve  with  or  without  sippets 
round  the  dish. 

694.  Mushroom  Powder. — Take  the  thickest,  largest  buttons  you 
can  get,  peel  them,  cut  off  the  decayed  end,  but  do  not  wash  them ; 
spread  them  separately  on  pewter  dishes,  and  set  them  in  a slow  oven 
to  dry;  let  the  liquor  dry  up  into  the  mushrooms;  it  makes  the  powder 
stronger,  and  let  them  continue  in  the  oven  till  they  will  powder. 

, Then  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  sift  them  through  a fine 
sieve,  with  a little  cayenne  pepper  and  pounded  mace.  Bottle  and 
keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

695.  Buttered  Mushrooms. — Pub  some  large  button  mushrooms 
with  a piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  dry  them  carefully  with  a cloth : 
with  two  teacupsful  of  buttons  thus  cleansed,  put  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter  into  a strong  saucepan,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till 
thoroughly  melted,  and  continue  to  shake  the  saucepan,  to  prevent 
burning,  for  five  minutes;  then  throw  in  some  salt  and  pepper,  and,  if 
liked,  a little  mace  pounded  fine.  Stew  them  till  tender,  and  serve. 

696.  Mushrooms  to  Broil. — The  largest  and  most  open  mushrooms 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  the  stalks  should  be  cut  short, 
then  peel  them  and  lay  them  on  the  heated  bars  of  a gridiron  (having 
rubbed  the  bars  previously  with  suet).  Sprinkle  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  done  rub  a little  cold  butter  under  and  over  them. 
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and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  They  will  begin  to  steam  when  done  enough. 
If  preferred  on  a toast,  prepare  them  as  above,  and  set  them  on  a 
buttered  toast  in  the  Dutch  oven,  spreading  butter  on  the  top  of  them 
before  serving. 

697.  A Puree  of  Mushrooms. — Peel  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the 
stems.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a large  lemon  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  water ; put  in  the  heads  and  stew  them  till  tender ; drain  out  the 
mushrooms  and  mince  them  to  a pulp  ; add  a piece  of  butter  and  the 
minced  mushrooms  to  the  stew;  stir  on  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted, 
and  then  add  half  a teacup  of  good  gravy,  and  the  same  of  cream ; 
when  the  puree  is  of  a proper  thickness,  add  pepper  and  serve. 

698.  Mushrooms  to  Pot. — Rub  either  small  flapped  mushrooms 
or  buttons  with  a new  flannel  and  salt,  and  if  moistened  with  the  salt 
wipe  them  dry  with  a soft  cloth.  Put  into  a stewpan  one  and  a quarter 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a pint  of  mushrooms,  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  mace  and  a little  cayenne ; stew  them  till  tender. 
When  done  drain  them  on  a sloping  dish,  and  when  cold  lay  them 
(pressed  down)  in  small  pots.  Pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  and  if 
intended  to  keep  more  than  a week  or  two,  it  would  be  well  to  lay  a 
paper  over  the  butter  when  cold,  and  then  pour  over  it  a thick  layer  of 
melted  suet.  They  should  be  stored  in  a cool  but  dry  place. 

N.B. — The  skins  and  stalks  cut  away  from  mushrooms  should  be 
carefully  collected,  and  strewn  over  with  salt  in  a jar  or  cup,  then  set  by 
the  fire  to  draw  out  the  liquor,  which  should  be  flavoured  with  spice 
for  present  use  as  ketchup. 

Cucumbers  to  Stew. 

699.  Pare,  and  then  slice  some  cucumbers  not  too  thin,  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  some  onions  and  a little  salt.  Let  them  stew  in 
their  own  liquor  a little  while,  then  drain  all  that  away,  and  put  to 
them  one  anchovy,  a little  spice,  some  good  gravy,  and  a little  red 
wine  or  ketchup.  When  the  anchovy  is  dissolved,  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter. 

Another . — Peel  and  cut  cucumbers  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  drain  off  the  water.  When  they  are  dry, 
flour  ana  fry  them  m fresh  butter,  let  the  butter  be  quite  hot  before 
putting  in  the  cucumbers : fry  them  brown,  then  with  an  egg-slice  lay 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain  the  fat  from  them.  If  the  taste  is  approved 
of,  fry  a few  small  or  sliced  onions  to  put  with  them.  When  drained, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  gravy  as  will  cover  them. 
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Stew  slowly  till  they  are  tender.  Take  out  the  cucumbers  with  a slice, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  or  butter ; give  it  a boil  up,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  cucumbers ; as  soon  as  warm  they  are 
ready  to  serve.  The  above,  rubbed  through  a sieve,  may  be  called 
“cucumber  sauce,”  and  is  a favourite  sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton- 
cutlets,  stewed  rump-steaks,  &c. ; for  the  latter  a third  part  of  onions 
may  be  added  to  the  cucumbers. 

Sorrel. — To  Stew,  for  Fricandeau  and  Roast  Meat. 

700.  Wash  the  sorrel  and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel,  or  stone  jar,  with 
no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves ; simmer  it  as  slowly  as 
possible,  and  when  done  enough  add  a hit  of  butter  and  beat  it  well. 

To  Fry  Herbs,  as  in  Staffordshire. 

701.  Clean  and  dry  a good  quantity  of  spinach  leaves,  two  large  hand- 
fuls of  parsley,  and  a handful  of  green  onions;  chop  the  parsley  and 
onions,  and  sprinkle  them  among  the  spinach ; set  them  all  on  to  stew 
with  some  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut ; shake  the  pan 
when  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be  closely  covered  over  a slow 
stove  till  done  enough.  It  is  served  with  slices  of  broiled  calf’s  liver, 
small  rashers  of  bacon,  and  eggs  fried ; the  last  on  the  herbs,  the  others 
in  a separate  dish. 

To  Boil  Turnip  Tops. 

702.  Gather  young  turnip  tops  in  the  spring,  wash  and  drain  well,  put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt ; boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  a little  longer ; then  take  them  out  and  serve  plain  after 
draining  them,  or  chop  them  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

Nettles  and  Dandelions. 

703.  These,  gathered  before  they  are  in  flower,  may  be  dressed  like 
turnip  tops,  and  served  on  toast  like  spinach,  and  are  a valuable  and 
wholesome  addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables. 

To  Dress  Tomatoes. 

704.  Boil  them  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes, 
drain  them,  and  either  serve  whole  or  mashed  up,  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  or  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  taking  care  to  turn  them,  and 
serve.  A little  beef  gravy  with  a shalot  is  an  improvement  to  the 
mashed  tomatoes. 
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Hop  Tops  Served  as  Asparagus  ( excellent ). 

705.  Break  off  the  young  shoots  of  hops,  tie  them  in  bundles,  boil 
them  with  a little  meat  in  the  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve  as 
asparagus.  The  shoots  of  asparagus-kale  may  he  boiled  in  the 
same  way. 

Green  Indian  Corn  (as  a Vegetable). 

706.  After  removing  the  sheath  and  fibres  from  Indian  corn  or 
maize,  it  should  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  water,  and  well  salted* 
Serve  as  asparagus.  Or,  the  corns  may  be  taken  out  when  done, 
and  finished  off  as  green  peas,  with  a little  butter  in  the  pan. 

To  Crisp  and  Try  Parsley. 

707.  Wash  and  drain  some  sprigs  of  young  parsley,  and  shake 
them  in  a cloth  till  well  dry.  Lay  them  on  paper  in  a Dutch  oven, 
and  turn  them  frequently  seven  or  eight  minutes  till  crisp . If  to  be 
fried,  when  quite  crisp  add  them  to  some  lard  or  butter,  which  is  boil- 
ing in  a frying-pan.  The  moment  they  are  again  crisp,  put  them  to 
drain  on  a cloth  over  a sieve. 

Savoury  Rice  (a  substitute  for  Vegetables). 

708.  Wash  a breakfast-cup  of  rice  in  cold  water,  and  strain  it.  Make 
a good  beef  gravy,  well  seasoned  with  one  or  two  large  onions  ; when 
properly  flavoured,  strain  off  all  the  grease,  add  the  rice,  and  let  it 
stew  slowly  for  about  an  hour,  stirring  it  occasionally.  When  in 
season,  add  two  tomatoes  and  a spoonful  of  Hervey’s  sauce.  The 
beef  must  be  fried  before  making  the  gravy. 


CHAP.  XV. — SALADS,  AND  SALAD  MIXTURES. 

Sect  1. — Ordinary  English  Salads. 

Lettuce. 

709  A bleached  lettuce  well- washed,  and  cut  up  with  a few  slices 
of  beet-root,  is  the  universal  salad  in  this  country;  but  by  some 
people  a few  very  young  onions  or  chives  are  added.  After  being  cut 
up,  a mixture  variously  compounded  (see  par.  718),  is  poured  over  it, 
and  mixed  with  the  salad-spoon  and  fork.  * 
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Endive. 

710.  Endive  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce;  as  also  is  mustard 
and  cress,  mixed  with  sliced  radish  and  water-cress. 

Another  Salad. 

711.  Add  to  the  lettuce  two  beet-roots  as  at  655,  a stick  of  celery 
cut  small,  radishes  if  in  season,  mustard  and  cress,  and  the  white  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg,  of  which  the  yolk  has  been  used  in  the  salad  dressing. 
Sorrel  is  sometimes  added. 

Lobster  Salad. 

712.  Mix  with  some  ordinary  salad  mixture  (par.  718)  the  boiled 
eggs  of  a lobster ; then  put  in  a salad-bowl  a layer  of  salad  herbs, 
lettuce  being  the  best ; upon  these  strew  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  inte- 
rior of  the  lobster  itself,  with  some  of  the  eggs  ; then  another  layer  of 
herbs,  upon  which  place  more  lobster  and  eggs,  and  upon  this  pour 
the  salad  dressing,  taking  care  to  run  it  gradually  over  the  whole ; 
lastly,  on  the  top  of  all  place  a few  of  the  best  leaves  of  the  salad, 
shred  very  fine,  and  round  the  edge  place  some  ornamental  cuttings  of 
cucumber,  radishes,  &c. 

713.  Crabs,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  Salmon,  or  any  cold  fish  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  lobster  (see  712). 

Sect.  2. — French  Salads. 

714.  French  salads  are  mixed  with  less  care  than  is  used  by  the 
English,  inasmuch  as  the  flavour  of  raw  oil  is  not  objected  to  by  their 
consumers.  The  lettuce,  endive,  dandelion-leaves,  or  other  salad- 
herbs,  are  merely  chopped  up  and  incorporated  with  a littl*e  tarragon, 
chervil,  and  garlic  or  shalot ; after  which  a mixture  of  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  a whole  one  of  salt,  two  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar, 
and  four  of  oil,  are  simply  stirred  together  with  a fork  and  poured  over 
the  salad. 

715.  Cold  Meat,  Fowl,  Fish,  and  Game,  mixed  up  with  the 
above  salad  in  fine  shreds  or  slices,  and  flavoured  in  the  same  way,  are 
extensively  used  in  France. 

Another  French  Salad. 

716.  Chop  three  anchovies,  a shalot,  and  some  parsley  small ; put 
them  into  a bowl  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a 
little  mustard  and  salt ; when  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  some  cold 
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roast  or  boiled  meat  in  very  thin  slices ; put  in  a few  at  a time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long ; shake  them  in  the  dressing,  and 
then  add  more;  but  cover  the  bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad  be 
prepared  three  hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley, 
and  a few  slices  of  the  fat  of  the  meat. 

Salad  Mayonaise. 

717.  Beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  and  pour  in  salad  oil 
and  a few  drops  of  vinegar  until  there  is  sufficient  sauce,  and  it  is  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  Cut  slices  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  and 
divide  in  pieces  with  cold  boiled  eggs  and  the  hearts  of  fine  lettuces 
laid  in  the  dish.  Then  pour  over  it  all  the  sauce. 

Sect.  3. — Receipts  for  Salad  Mixtures, 

English  Salad  Mixture. 

718.  Beat  a raw  egg  with  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  until  it  is 
thoroughly  smooth,  then  incorporate  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  mus- 
tard, made  rather  thicker  than  usual.  When  these  are  quite  smooth, 
add  by  degrees  one,  two,  or  three  table-spoonsful,  or  even  more,  of 
good  salad  oil,  taking  care  to  blend  each  portion  of  it  with  the  egg 
before  adding  more.  This  ought  to  make  any  quantity,  up  to  a tea- 
cupful, of  a tenacious  mass,  so  thick  that  a tea-spoon  will  stand  up  in 
it,  and  as  smooth  as  honey.  Dilute  it  with  vinegar  till  it  assumes  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  No  salad  mixture  is  so  smooth  and  rich 
as  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  original  oily  flavour  is  completely 
lost,  from  the  raw  egg  converting  the  oil  into  an  emulsion.  A little 
anchovy  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Another . — Boil  an  egg  hard,  take  the  yolk  after  it  is  cold,  and  mix 
it  up  smoothly  with  a litttle  cream,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  salt. 

Another . — Take  the  yolk  of  a hard  boiled  egg,  rub  it  down  with  a 
spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a little  salt,  and  a floury  potato  well  washed 
and  boiled.  Then  add  a spoonful  of  good  oil,  another  of  cream,  and, 
when  thoroughly  and  smoothly  incorporated,  add  about  a spoonful  of 
vinegar. 

Another . — The  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  two  and  a half  table-spoonsful 
of  6alad  oil,  one  flat  tea-spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard,  bn ^ flat  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  a little 
cayenne  pepper,  one  and  a half  table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  The  oil 
should  be  gradually  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  egg, 
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then  add  the  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and  pepper,  adding  the  vinegar 
last;  it  may  be  thinned  by  adding  a very  little  milk. 

Or,  In  the  absence  of  an  egg,  the  oil  may  be  mixed  with  the  mustard 
and  salt  only ; but  it  takes  a great  deal  of  time  to  incorporate  them 
properly. 

719.  For  French  salad  mixture,  see  (716). 


CHAP.  XVI.— ON  THE  MAKING  OF  PASTRY. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

720.  Under  the  term  pastry  are  comprehended  all  savoury  pies, 
pasties,  or  patties,  together  with  fruit  and  other  sweet  pies  and  tarts ; 
in  fact,  every  thing  which  is  confined  by  a paste  made  with  flour  and 
water,  mixed  also  with  some  kind  of  fatty  matter,  such  as  butter,  lard, 
suet,  or  dripping.  For  most  purposes  it  is  allowed  by  all  cooks  that 
butter  is  the  best ; but  as  it  is  far  the  dearest,  it  is  right,  in  economical 
families,  to  substitute  lard  or  dripping  for  it,  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  material 
for  which  they  are  substituted.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  for 
many  purposes  they  may  be  used  without  disadvantage ; and  as  this 
is  the  case,  receipts  in  which  they  are  introduced  will  be  found  given 
n the  following  section ; they  will  be  recommended  for  use  where 
practicable,  in  the  subsequent  list  of  savoury  pies,  tarts,  &c. 

721.  The  Utensils  are  only  a pasteboard,  rolling-pin,  baking-tins 
or  dishes,  and  ornamental  cutters  of  various  kinds. 

Sect.  2. — Receipts  for  Making  Pastrv. 

Remarks. 

722.  These  receipts  are  collected  together  under  this  head,  so  that 
afterwards  they  may  be  referred  to.  Some  of  them  are  generally 
applicable,  while  others  are  only  suited  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  dishes. 
In  all  sorts  of  pastry  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  handling  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that,  however  completely  the  proportions  may 
be  attended  to,  if  the  hand  is  heavy  when  it  ought  to  be  light,  or  if 
rolling  is  neglected  when  it  is  recommended,  or  vice  versa , the  cook 
cannot  expect  her  paste  to  succeed.  Beyond  this,  the  temperature  of 
the  oven  is  next  in  importance ; but  this  the  cook  is  more  likely  to 
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attend  to  than  the  precaution  relative  to  the  use  of  her  hands,  as  its 
effects  are  more  immediately  apparent. 

Barm  Crust. 

723.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  paste,  harm  crust  is  the  plainest,  and 
the  most  easily  made;  but  it  is  not  very  generally  approved  of  in 
flavour. 

724.  To  Make  Barm  Crust  very  Plain. — Mix  together  one  pound  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  or  lard,  one  table-spoonful  of 
barm,  and  a little  salt,  with  milk  enough  to  make  a paste.  Let  it 
stand  in  a moderately  warm  place  till  it  rises,  then  roll  and  use 
as  a crust,  baking  as  quickly  after  as  possible. 

Another  Barm  Crust  ( sufficient  for  three  Tarts ). — Take  one  pound  of 
flour,  three  ounces  of  butter  (or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  clarified  dripping, 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  lard),  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten,  and  one  table-spoonful  of  yeast.  Warm  the  butter  in  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  let  it  stand  till  only  lukewarm;  mix  all  up  together, 
and  let  the  leaven  stand  to  rise.  Then  roll  the  paste,  cover  the  pies, 
and  put  them  into  the  oven  directly.  (If  you  suspect  the  barm  to  be 
bitter,  blow  the  ashes  off  a red-hot  coal,  and  put  it  in.) 

Short  Crust. 

725.  Short  crust  should  be  made  by  weighing  the  proper  quantity  of 
flour  and  putting  it  into  a basin,  first  taking^/rom  the  weight  sufficient 
to  fill  the  flour-dredge  one-third  full,  then  add  to  it  all  the  dripping, 
lard,  or  butter  which  is  to  be  . used,  and  work  it  very  lightly  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers  till  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  coarse  meal.  This  mixing  must  be  done  very  lightly, 
or  the  paste  will  be  spoiled ; then  add  water  or  milk  just  sufficient  to 
form  it  into  a paste,  and  with  the  hands  take  it  out  of  the  basin,  first 
dredging  a little  flour  on  the  board,  then  work  it  a little  with  the 
jjjigers , not  the  heels  of  the  hands ; roll  it  out  three  times  lightly,  and 
put  it  on  the  tart. 

726.  An  Economical  Short  Crust  for  Common  Purposes . — Weigh  one 
pound  of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  mixed  dripping  and  lard,  or  all 
dripping  will  do ; mix  them  together  with  the  fingers  wffiile  dry,  as 
described  above,  or,  if  the  cook  has  a hot  hand,  mix  it  with  a spoon  or 
fork ; then  add  just  water  enough  to  wet  it  and  make  a paste ; roll  it 
ouat  three  times.  After  covering  the  dish,  wet  the  paste  with  milk,  or 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  sift  crystallized  or  “ crushed  lump  ” sugar 
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oyer  it.  This  receipt  answers  very  well  for  meat-pies. without  the 
sugar,  and  with  a little  salt  mixed  with  the  flour. 

A similar  Crust  may  be  made  from  beef-suet,  either  melted  or 
chopped  very  fine. 

727.  A Good  Common  Paste. — To  each  ounce  of  flour  add  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lard  or  dripping,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  water.  Prom  three  to  five  ounces  of  flour  are 
enough  for  one  tart,  and  by  weighing  the  water  no  waste  is  incurred, 
nor  more  paste  made  than  is  required. 

728.  Plain  Short  Crust  made  with  Butter. — Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  two  spoonsful  of  water,  and  melt  it  in  a saucepan.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  flour  and  heat  it  in  the  oven ; when  hot,  mix  it  with  two 
ounces  of  cold  butter  with  the  knife,  then  pour  the  melted  butter  into 
the  middle,  and  stir  it  all  together ; roll  it  out  once,  put  it  over  the 
fruit,  and  bake  it  immediately.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  can  be  added  to 
the  flour. 

729.  Rich  Short  Crust. — To  half  a pound  of  flour  put  not  quite  half 
a pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  finely  sifted  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beat  up  with  a table-spoonful  of  water.  The  butter,  sugar,  and 
flour  to  be  well  mixed  before  the  fire,  then  add  the  egg  and  water. 

730.  Sweet  and  Crisp  Tart  Paste. — One  pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  ten  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  and  three 
ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Mix  up  well  together  with  half  a pint  of 
new  milk,  and  knead  it  lightly. 

731.  Crisp  Short  Crust  for  Tarts. — One  pound  of  fine  flour  and  one 
ounce  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  mix  into  a stiff*  paste  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  melted  in  a teacupful  of  boiling  cream.  Work  it  well,  and  roll 
it  out.  Glaze  the  tarts  with  white  of  egg  and  lump  sugar. 

Another. — Spread  on  the  table  two  handsful  of  flour,  two  spoonsful 
of  sugar  pounded,  a pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
water  to  melt  the  salt.  Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and 
break  into  it  two  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  another.  Mix  the  paste  well, 
and  it  will  serve  for  making  tarts,  tartlets,  and  for  mounting  cro- 
quantes. 


Puff  Paste. 

732.  To  make  puff  paste,  the  room  in  which  it  is  made  should  be 
cool,  and  the  butter  should  be  cleared  of  its  water  or  milk  by  working 
it  well  on  the  slab  or  pasteboard  with  a clean  knife  ; after  which  it  is 
better  to  dab  it  with  a soft  cloth.  When  the  weather  is  hot,  put  the 
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butter  in  a pot,  and  sink  it  in  a deep  pan  of  water  the  night  before  it 
is  intended  to  be  used.  Part  of  the  butter  ordered  in  the  receipts  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  flour  when  dry,  as  in  short  crust,  which  is  then  to 
be  worked  into  a stiff  paste  with  as  little  water  as  will  bind  it,  taking 
care  to  work  it  smooth  before  it  is  rolled  out.  Roll  it  out  twice,  then 
with  a knife  put  on  the  remainder  of  the  butter  in  small  lumps  all 
over  it ; if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  this  must  be  done  at  twice,  rolling 
out  twice  in  the  interval.  After  putting  on  the  butter,  dredge  a little 
flour  over  it  before  folding  up  the  paste  for  railing.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  handle  it  more  than  is  necessary,  and  to  dredge  as 
little  flour  over  it  as  possible;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  butter  comes 
through  and  sticks  to  the  board  or  rolling-pin,  the  paste  will  not  be 
light.  Lastly,  roll  it  out  three  times,  folding  it  very  lightly  in  the 
interval  between,  and  touching  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hand, 
and  when  made  up  set  it  in  the  oven  immediately.  As  a consequence 
of  this,  the  pastry  in  the  baking  is  divided  into  thin  laminae  or  flakes 
— the  butter  having  been  rolled  out  into  very  thin  layers  between  those 
of  the  paste,  and  partially  keeping  separate  throughout.  It  is  from 
this  different  management  of  the  oily  matter  that  puff  or  flaky  crust 
differs  from  short  crust.  Either  may  be  used  indiscriminately  for 
savoury  or  sweet  pies,  omitting  the  sugar  for  the  former,  and  in  that 
case  substituting  rather  a larger  allowance  of  salt. 

733.  To  make  Common  Puff  Paste. — To  one  pound  of  flour  use  half  a 
pound  of  butter ; rub  in  half  of  it  before  you  put  in  the  water.  Observe 
the  above  directions  in  making  it. 

734.  To  make  Rich  Puff  Paste. — To  one  pound  of  fine  flour  rub  in 
half  a pound  of  butter,  wet  it  with  soft  water,  and  roll  in  half  a pound 
more  of  butter,  according  to  the  above  directions. 

Raised  Crusts. 

735.  For  Savoury  Pies:  Boil  water  with  a little  fine  lard,  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  dripping  or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of  either.  While 
hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as  will  be  wanted,  making  the  paste 
as  stiff  as  is  consistent  with  its  being  smooth,  which  will  be  effected  by 
good  kneading  and  beating  it  with  the  rolling-pin.  When  quite 
smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth,  or  under  a pan,  till  nearly  cold. 
Then  raise  it  by  first  making  up  a lump  of  the  paste  of  such  a size  as 
will  form  what  is  wanted ; press  the  knuckles  of  the  left  hand  into  the 
top  of  the  lump  near  to  the  middle,  and  with  the  right  work  the  edges 
up  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  is  to  be  shifted  found  and  round  until 
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the  paste  assumes  a circular  form  with  upright  sides  and  a flat  bottom  ; 
and  as  the  paste  is,  or  should  be,  of  a stiff  consistence,  it  maintains 
this  shape  if  the  cook  takes  care  to  avoid  pressing  it  into  holes  or 
comparatively  thin  places.  When  thus  formed,  the  meat  may  be  put 
in  and  covered  over  in  the  usual  way. 

Another. — Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust  may  try 
the  following  method  instead ; roll  the  paste  of  a proper  thickness,  and 
cut  out  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pie,  then  a long  piece  for  the  sides. 
Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg,  bringing  the  former  farther 
out,  and  pinching  both  together ; put  egg  between  the  edges  of  the 
paste,  to  make  it  adhere  at  the  sides.  Fill  the  pie,  and  put  on  the 
cover,  and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together.  The  same  mode  of 
uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the  sides  are  pressed  into  a tin 
form,  in  which  the  paste  must  be  baked  after  it  shall  be  filled  and 
covered ; but  in  the  latter  case  the  tin  should  be  buttered,  and  care- 
fully taken  off  when  done  enough ; and,  as  the  form  usually  makes  the 
sides  of  a lighter  colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into  the 
oven  again  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  With  a feather,  put  egg  over  at 
first. 

736.  A Plain  Crust  for  Pork  Pies , fyc. — Put  one  pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  lard  into  a pint  and  a half  of  water  or  milk ; set  it-  on  the 
fire,  and,  when  boiling,  make  it  into  a paste  with  seven  pounds  of 
flour ; knead  well  with  the  hands,  and  when  the  paste  is  thoroughly 
worked  together  make  it  into  pies,  keeping  it  by  the  fire  till  they  are 
made. 

Another. — To  four  pounds  of  flour  put  one  quart  of  milk,  with  one 
pound  and  a half  of  lard ; rub  part  of  the  lard  into  the  flour,  and  melt 
the  rest  in  the  milk ; mix  it  into  a very  stiff  paste,  and  let  it  get 
nearly  cold  before  raising  the  pies.  It  may  not  require  all  the  milk, 
therefore  put  the  lard,  which  rises  to  the  top,  first,  and  then  use  as 
much  milk  as  is  required. 

Another. — Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lard,  melted  in  warm  milk,  to 
a pound  of  flour  (if  there  is  too  much  milk  the  crust  falls  in  the  oven, 
and  is  heavy,  and  if  too  little  it  cracks).  Knead  it  well , and  keep  it 
warm  till  made  up.  Allow  a pound  of  flour  to  a pound  and  a half  of 
meat. 

737.  Raised  Crusts  for  Custards  or  Fruit. — Put  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  a saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  boils  pour  it  into  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a paste ; knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth.  Raise  it  in 
the  same  way  as  described  above,  and,  if  intended  for  custards  or  pre- 
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serves,  line  it  with  paper  till  half  baked,  then  take  out  the  paper  and 
pour  in  the  custard  or  preserve,  and  bake  again. 

Common  Suet  Crust  for  Pies  or  Puddings. 

738.  Mix  together  while  dry  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet 
chopped  fine,  and  a pound  of  flour  with  a little  salt,  then  make  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  cold  water  or  lukewarm  milk ; work  it  well,  rolling  it 
out  two  or  three  times,  and  in  the  intervals  beat  it  with  the  rolling- 
pin,  if  for  pies ; or  omit  this  for  puddings,  as  it  will  then  be  lighter. 

Potato  Paste. 

739.  Pound  some  boiled  potatoes  very  fine,  and  add,  while  warm,  a 
sufficiency  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold  together,  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  an  egg ; then,  before  it  gets  cold,  flour  the  board  pretty 
well  to  prevent  it  from  sticking,  and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  wanted. 
If  it  has  become  quite  cold  before  it  is  put  on  the  dish,  it  will  be  apt 
to  crack. 

Rice  Paste — for  Sweets. 

740.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water ; strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as  well  as  you  can  ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  paste  for  tarts,  &c. 

Savoury  Rice  Paste. 

741.  Clean  and  put  some  rice,  with  an  onion  and  a little  water  and 
milk,  or  milk  only,  into  a saucepan,  and  simmer  till  it  swells.  Put 
seasoned  chops  into  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice ; by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  egg  the  rice  will  adhere  better. 

Royal  Paste,  called  “ Au  Choux”  ( Ude ). 

742.  This  paste  is  the  basis  of  many  sorts  of  pastry ; it  is  used  to 
mix  an  infinite  number  of  second-course  dishes  of  various  forms,  and 
of  different  denominations.  Take  a stewpan  large  enough  to  contain 
four  quarts  of  water,  pour  half  a pint  of  water  into  it,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  or  a little  more  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little 
salt,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon ; let  the  whole  boil  till  the  butter  is 
entirely  melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry  flour  and  shake  through 
a sieve.  Take  the  lemon  peel  out  with  a ladle,  and  throw  a handful 
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of  flour  into  the  preparation  while  boiling  \ taking  care,  however,  not 
to  put  more  flour  than  the  liquor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily  he  detached  from  the  stewpan,  and  then 
take  it  off  the  fire.  Next  break  an  egg  into  this  paste,  and  mix  it 
well ; then  break  a second,  which  also  mix ; do  not  put  more  eggs 
than  the  paste  can  absorb,  hut  you  must  be  careful  not  to  make  thi3 
preparation  too  liquid.  It  is  almost  certain  that  about  five  or  six  eggs 
will  be  wanted  for  the  above  quantity;  then  form  them  en  choux,  by 
which  is  meant  in  the  shape  of  a hall,  an  inch  in  circumference.  As 
this  paste  swells  very  much,  you  must  dress  it  accordingly,  putting  the 
choux  on  a baking-sheet,  at  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  in  order 
that  they  may  undergo  a greater  effect  in  the  oven.  Brush  them  over 
as  usual  with  the  dorure  or  egg-wash,  to  which  has  been  added  a little 
milk.  Put  them  into  an  oven  moderately  hot,  but  do  not  open  the 
oven  till  they  are  quite  baked,  otherwise  they  would  flatten,  and  all 
attempts  to  make  them  rise  again  would  be  found  to  be  useless  ; next 
dry  them.  Sometimes  they  may  be  glazed ; at  other  times  they  may 
be  sent  up  without  being  glazed.  To  detach  them  from  the  baking- 
sheet,  apply  the  sharp  edge  of  a knife,  and  take  them  off  gently. 
Then  make  a small  opening  on  the  side,  into  which  put,  with  a tea- 
spoon, such  sweetmeats  as  may  be  thought  proper,  and  send  them  up 
dished  en  buisson. 


Frangipane. 

743.  This  is  a French  paste  used  for  tartlets  or  entremets.  It  is 
made  by  moistening  two  ounces  of  flour  with  a little  milk,  and  heating 
the  two  together  in  a saucepan ; then  add  three  or  four  eggs,  and  stir 
all  together  till  cool  enough  to  make  up  with  the  hand. 

744.  Frangipane  de  Pomme-de-Terres. — Cook  some  potatoes  by  steam, 
take  off  the  skin,  beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  then  put  them  into  a 
basin,  add  some  eggs,  a little  butter,  salt,  rasped  citron,  some  bitter 
macaroons,  sugar  or  not  according  to  taste,  and  use  it  as  a paste  to  all 
sorts  of  entremets  of  pastry. 

Icing  and  Glaze  for  Tarts  or  Puffs. 

745.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  with  it  three  or  four  ounces  of 
finely-sifted  sugar  till  it  becomes  white  and  glutinous ; then  when  the 
tarts,  &c.,  are  ready,  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  brush  them  over  with 
this  glaze,  and  return  them  for  a few  minutes  to  harden,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  become  brown. 
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Or,  for  common  purposes,  beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted 
butter  well  together,  wash  the  tarts  with  a feather,  and  sift  sugar  over 
as  they  are  put  in  the  oven. 

746.  To  Glaze  savoury  pies  and  pasties,  if  they  are  required  to 
look  well,  brush  over  the  crust  with  the  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten, 
before  putting  them  in  the  oven. 


CHAP.  XVII. — SAY  OUR  Y PIES  AND  PUDDINGS,  PATTIES, 
AND  VOL-AU-  VENTS. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

747.  There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked  than 
savoury  pies,  if  properly  made  ; and  they  may  be  made  so  of  a great 
variety  of  things.  Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and  in  that  case 
there  should  be  no  suet  put  into  any  forcemeat  that  is  used  with  them 
If  the  pie  is  either  made  of  meat  that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make 
it  extremely  tender,  than  the  baking  of  the  crust  will  allow,  or  if  it  is 
to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie-dish,  the  meat,  if  beef,  must  be  pre- 
viously stewed.  The  crusts  used  will  be  specified  in  each  case,  refer- 
ence being  made  to  the  paragraph  in  the  last  chapter. 

Sect.  2. — Meat,  Game,  and  Fish  Pies. 

Beef,  Mutton,  or  Lamb  Pie. 

748.  Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  that  has  fat 
and  lean,  or  of  the  chops  from  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton ; wash  it 
and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine  powder, 
rubbing  them  well  in,  adding  a very  little  onion  or  shalot,  chopped, 
and,  if  approved,  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  Set  it  by  the  side  of 
a slow  fire  in  a stewpot  that  will  just  hold  it ; put  to  it  a piece  of 
butter,  about  two  ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close ; let  it  just  simmer 
in  its  own  steam  till  it  commences  to  shrink.  When  it  is  cold,  add 
more  seasoning,  forcemeat,  and  boiled  eggs ; and,  if  it  is  in  a dish, 
put  some  gravy  to  it  before  baking ; but,  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do  not 
put  the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold  and  in  jelly.  Cover  with  common 
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short  crust,  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  725  and  732).  Forcemeat  may 
be  put  both  under  md  over  the  meat,  if  preferred  to  balls. 

Beef-steak  Pie. 

749.  Prepare  the  steaks  by  cutting  into  long  strips,  and  when 
seasoned  as  above,  and  rolled  with  fat  in  each,  put  them  in  a dish 
with  paste  round  the  edges : put  a little  water  or  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  cover  it  with  a good  short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  725  and 
732),  which  must  be  pressed  down  upon  that  part  round  the  edge. 
A few  oysters  mixed  with  the  beef  are  a great  improvement,  adding 
their  liquor  to  the  water  or  gravy. 

Veal  Pie. 

750.  Take  some  slices  of  a knuckle  of  veal ; lay  them  at  the  bottom 
of  a pie-dish,  with  alternate  layers  of  ham  or  bacon ; season  between 
each  layer  with  pepper,  salt,  and  portions  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
in  slices,  between  the  meat.  Fill  up  the  dish  in  this  way,  then  pour 
in  some  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  with  a little  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  Worcestershire  sauce;  cover  with  short 
crust,  or  good  puff  paste,  and  bake. 

751.  A Richer  Veal  Pie. — Cut  steaks  from  a knuckle  of  veal;  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove  in  powder. 
Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a 
puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard 
eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters,  up  to  the  top  of  the  dish. 
Lay  over  the  whole  some  very  thin  slices  of  ham,  and  half  fill  the 
dish  with  stock  made  from  the  bones ; cover,  and  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel,  a few  spoons- 
ful of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to  fill  up ; but  first  boil  it 
up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 

Veal,  or  Chicken,  and  Parsley  Pie. 

752.  Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal;  if  the  leg, 
from  about  the  knuckle.  Season  them  with  salt ; scald  some  parsley 
that  is  picked  from  the  stems,  and  squeeze  it  dry ; cut  it  a little,  and 
lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  and  so  on,  in 
layers.  Fill  the  dish  with  good  stock,  or  gravy,  seasoned,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it  with  short-crust  or  puff-paste 
(pars.  725  and  732),  and  bake.  Chicken  may  be  cut  up  skinned, 
and  made  in  the  same  way. 
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Chicken,  Rook,  or  Rabbit  Pie. 

753.  Cut  up  two  young  fowls;  season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  m the  finest  powder,  and  also  a little 
cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon, 
forcemeat  balls,  and  hard  eggs  by  turns,  in  layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked 
in  a dish,  put  a little  water ; but  none  if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time 
it  returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a gravy  made  of  the  knuckle 
of  veal,  or  from  a bit  of  the  scrag  with  some  shank-bones  of  mutton, 
seasoned  with  herbs,  onions,  mace,  and  white  pepper ; put  as  much 
gravy  as  will  fill  the  pie-dish ; hut  if  made  with  a raised  crust  the 
gravy  must  be  put  in  cold  as  jelly,  clarifying  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  after  taking  away  the  meat,  and  straining  it  through  a fine  lawn 
sieve.  When  rabbits  are  used  instead  of  chicken,  the  legs  must  be  cut 
short,  and  the  ribs  must  not  go  in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy. 
Rooks  must  be  skinned  and  put  to  soak  in  milk,  taking  care  to  remove 
the  liver  and  back.  They  are  then  treated  like  the  chicken  described 
above.  The  crust  should  be  of  puff-paste  (see  par.  732). 

French  Chicken  Pie. 

754.  Parboil  a couple  of  chickens,  put  th«-  giblets  in  a small  sauce- 
pan, and  stew  with  water  from  the  chickens  xor  gravy,  add  sweet  herbs 
and  mace ; when  the  chickens  are  cold,  cut  them  up  and  lay  them  in 
a deep  dish,  line  with  puff-paste,  pound  some  ham  and  tongue  with 
the  liver,  and  the  yolks  of  six  hard  boiled  eggs,  make  this  forcemeat  into 
balls  and  put  among  the  chickens ; add  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover 
the  pie  with  puff-paste  and  bake;  mushrooms  chopped  fine  are  an 
improvement,  also  a little  cream. 

, Green-goose  Pie. 

755.  Bone  two  young  green-geese  of  a good  size,  but  first  take  away 
every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely  ; wash  them  clean,  and  season  them 
high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice;  put  ope  inside  the 
other ; and  press  them  as  close  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards ; 
put  a good  deal  of  butter  over  them,  and  bake  them  either  with  or 
without  crust ; if  the  latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close  to  keep 
in  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long.  Put  on  a short  crust  or  puff  paste 
(see  pars.  725  and  732). 

Giblet  Pie. 

756.  After  very  nicely  cleaning  geese  or  duck  giblets,  stew  them 
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with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done ; let  them  grow  cold,  and,  if  not  enougli 
to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a beef,  veal,  or  t^yo  or  three  mutton  steaks  at 
bottom ; put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  in  the  dish  with  the  above,  and 
cover  with  short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  725  and  732).  When 
the  pie  is  baked,  pour  into  it  a large  tea-cupful  of  cream.  Sliced  pota- 
toes added  to  it  eat  extremely  well,  and  some  people  add  to  it  slices  of 
apple. 


Duck  Pie. 

757.  Cut  off  the  wings  and  neck  of  a duck,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  cut  it  up  while  hot,  save  the  gravy  that  runs  from  it ; then  takq 
the  giblets,  add  anchovies,  a little  butter,  a blade  of  mace,  six  black 
peppercorns,  two  onions,  a bit  of  toasted  bread,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and 
a little  cayenne  pepper.  Stew  them  till  the  butter  is  melted,  then  add 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stew  till  the  giblets  are 
tender;  then  strain  it,  and  put  the  giblets  into  the  pie.  Let  the 
gravy  stand  till  cold,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  with  what  runs  from 
the  duck  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the  duck,  well  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  a few  lumps  of  butter,  and  cover  with  short 
crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  725  and  732).  If  geese  are  used  instead 
of  ducks,  they  must  be  boiled  half  an  hour.  Cold  duck  will  do  as  well, 
if  the  skin  is  taken  off. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

758.  Rub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt,  inside  and  out;  in  the 
former  put  a bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved,  some  parsley  chopped  with 
the  livers,  and  a little  of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay  a beef-steak  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  birds  cut  in  half  on  it ; between  every  two, 
a hard  egg.  Put  a cup  of  water  in  the  dish ; and,  if  there  is  any  ham 
in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on  each  pigeon ; it  is  a great  improvement  to 
the  flavour.  Season  the  gizzards  and  two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  put 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; and  over  them,  in  a hole  made  in  the 
crust,  three  feet  nicely  cleaned,  to  show  what  pie  it  is.  Cover  with 
puff  paste  (see  par.  732). 

Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Grouse  Pie  in  a Dish. 

759.  Pick  and  singe  two  pheasants,  or  four  partridges  or  grouse; 
cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
thyme,  and  mushrooms.  Lay  a veal-steak  and  a slice  of  ham  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  dish ; put  the  partridges  in,  and  half  a pint  of  good 
broth.  Put  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the 
same ; brush  it  over  with  egg,  -and  bake  an  hour ; or  place  them  in  a 
raised  crust  according  to  the  directions  given  at  par.  735. 

To  Make  a Hare  Pie. 

760.  Take  the  flesh  off  the  bones  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can  ; fry 
it  over  a slow  fire  in  some  butter,  two  shalots,  and  a bay  leaf,  for  ten 
minutes.  When  it  is  cold,  line  the  bottom  of  the  pie  with  forcemeat ; 
season  the  hare  with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  it  in  the  dish  as  close  as 
possible,  and  pour  over  it  the  butter  in  which  it  was  fried;  cover  it 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon.  When  baked,  take  off  the  lid  and  serve 
with  or  without  jelly.  The  forcemeat  is  made  of  half  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  the  same  of  suet,  with  shalots,  a handful  of  bread-crumb,  and 
three  eggs  to  bind  it,  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ; if  the  liver  of 
the  hare  is  good,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  thickness  of  it. 

Venison  Pasty. 

761.  A shoulder  boned  makes  a good  pasty;  but  it  must  be  beaten 
and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied  by  that  of  a fine  well-hung 
loin  of  mutton,  steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of  rape, 
vinegar,  and  port.  The  shoulder  being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days ; and,  when  to  be  used, 
wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from  it  and  the  wine. 

762.  To  Prepare  Venison  for  Pasty. — Take  the  bones  out,  then 
season  and  beat  the  meat ; lay  it  into  a stone  jar  in  large  pieces,  pour 
upon  it  some  plain  drawn -beef  gravy,  but  not  a strong  one ; lay  the 
bones  on  the  top,  then  set  the  jar  in  a bain-marie , or  a saucepan  of 
water  over  the  fire,  simmer  three  or  four  hours,  then  leave  it  in  a cold 
place  till  next  day.  Remove  the  cake  of  fat,  lay  the  meat  in  hand- 
some pieces  on  the  dish;  if  not  sufficiently  seasoned,  add  more  pepper, 
salt,  or  pimento,  as  necessary.  Put  some  of  the  gravy^  and  keep  the 
remainder  for  the  time  of  serving.  If  the  venison  be  thus  prepared,  it 
will  not  require  so  much  time  to  bake,  or  such  a very  thick  crust  as 
is  usual,  and  by  which  the  under  part  is  seldom  done  through.  A 
mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  could  not  be  baked  too  much , 
but,  as  above  directed,  three  or  four  hours  in  a slow  oven  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  preserved.  Either 
in  a shoulder  or  side,  the  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  laid  with 
fat  between,  that  it  may  be  proportioned  to  each  person  without 
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breaking  up  the  pasty  to  find  it.  Lay  some  pepper  and  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  some  butter ; then  the  meat  nicely  packed,  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  done,  but  not  to  lie  hollow,  or  it  will  harden  at  the 
edges.  The  venison  bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine  old  mutton; 
of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint  cold  into  the  dish,  then  lay  butter  on 
the  venison,  and  cover  as  well  as  line  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  a thick 
crust  of  puff  paste,  but  do  not  put  one  under  the  meat.  Keep  the 
remainder  of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from  the  oven ; put  it  into 
the  middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake  the  dish  to  mix  well.  It 
should  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Mock  Venison  Pasty. 

763.  Stew  an  ox-cheek  for  an  hour  and  a half  in  some  good  stock; 
add  vegetables  and  herbs ; when  quite  tender  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones  of  the  cheek,  and  cut  it  in  slices.  Line  a dish  with  puff 
paste  down  the  sides,  and  lay  the  slices  in  the  dish,  then  strain  the 
gravy  and  again  put  it  in  the  stewpan,  flavouring  it  with  ketchup  and 
half  a tea-cupful  of  port  wine.  Pour  it  over  the  cheek,  cover  with 
paste,  and  bake.  Should  the  meat  be  stewed  in  weak  broth  or  water, 
some  good  gravy  must  be  added  to  it  afterwards.  If  carefully  made,  it 
is  little  inferior  to  a real  venison  pasty. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie. 

764.  Well  soak  half  a calf’s  head,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  the  tongue 
longer ; then  cut  the  meat  in  pieces  ; stew  the  bones  with  a little  mace, 
white  pepper,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  it  good  without  colouring 
the  liquor ; place  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  some  parsley,  ham,  tongue, 
and  pieces  of  boiled  egg;  then  put  some  slices  of  the  brains,  which 
should  be  boiled  rather  hard ; add  salt,  and  about  two  spoonsful  of 
water,  and  cover  with  short  crust.  The  liquor  the  bones  are  boiled  in 
should  be  reduced  till  it  is  strong  and  of  a nice  flavour;  strain  it,  and 
while  the  pie  is  hot  pour  as  much  in  as  the  dish  will  hold ; let  it 
stand  all  night,  and  when  wanted  turn  it  out  upside  down,  with  parsley 
round. 

765.  A Plainer  Calf's  Head  Pie. — Boil  a calf’s  head  one  hour; 
when  perfectly  cold  cut  it  in  slices  ; have  prepared  some  gravy,  made 
from  two  pounds  of  beef ; let  it  stand  till  cold  ; well  mix  some  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  and  Cayenne,  then  put  some  at  the  bottom  of  the  pie- 
dish,  then  a layer  of  calf’s  head,  then  the  cold  gravy,  then  the  spice, 
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and  so  fill  up  the  dish  with  alternate  layers,  the  last  at  the  top  being 
the  tongue  sliced ; then  cover  with  a good  paste. 

Egg  and  Bacon  Pie  to  eat  Cold. 

766.  Steep  a few  thin  slices  of  bacon  all  night  in  water,  lay  them  in 
a pie  dish ; beat  eight  eggs  with  a pint  of  cream,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
and  pour  it  on  the  bacon  ; cover  it  with  a crust,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  the  day  before  you  require  it. 

Potato  Pie. 

767.  Skin  some  potatoes,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  season  them; 
also  some  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Put  layers  of  them  and  of  the 
meat.  Cover  with  short  crust. 

Another. — Put  hashed  veal  or  meat  of  any  kind  into  a pie-dish  with 
a good  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ; over  this  add  a layer  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  brown  it  in  the  oven. 

A Herb  Pie. 

768.  Take  lettuce,  leeks,  spinach,  beet,  and  parsley,  of  each  a hand- 
ful ; give  them  a boil,  chop  them  small,  and  have  ready  boiled  one  quart 
of  groats  with  two  or  three  onions  in  them ; put  them  in  a pan  with 
the  herbs  and  a good  deal  of  salt,  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  a few  apples  sliced  thin ; stew  them  a few  minutes ; 
fill  either  a dish  or  raised  crust  with  the  above ; one  hour  will  bake  it. 
If  to  be  a cheap  dish,  dripping  in  a small  quantity  must  be  substituted 
for  the  butter. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

769.  Lay  steaks  of  mutton  or  lamb  very  well  seasoned  at  the  bottom 
of  a deep  pie-dish,  pile  the  dish  high  with  cos  lettuce  cut  as  for  salad, 
a little  onion  chopped  fine,  a good  handful  of  peas,  scatter  seasoning 
over  the  whole,  cover  with  a crust  and  bake  it. 

For  Fish  Pies  see  the  Chapter  on  Fish. 

Sect.  3. — Raised  Pies. 

770.  Directions. — Raise  the  crust  as  ordered  at  page  201,  then  fill 
with  meat  according  to  the  annexed  receipts,  and  cover;  serve  cold. 

Excellent  Pork  Pies  to  Eat  Cold. 

771.  Raise  a crust,  according  to  directions  given  at  page  201,  into 
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either  a round  or  oval  form  ; have  ready  the  trimming  and  small  hits 
of  pork  cut  off  when  the  hog  is  killed ; and,  if  these  are  not  enough, 
take  the  meat  off  a blade-bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin ; season 
with  the  following  mixture,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate,  which 
put  in  layers,  or  mixed,  quite  close  up  to  the  top ; lay  on  the  lid;  cut 
the  edge  smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it.;  bake  in  a slow  oven,  as  the 
meat  is  very  solid. 

Seasoning  for  Ten  Pounds  of  Pork. — Three  ounces  of  black  pepper, 
three  ounces  of  salt,  three-quarters  of  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  the 
same  of  mace,  finely  powdered ; let  it  be  well  mixed  with  the  meat, 
which  should  be  chapped  very  fine.  Brush  the  pies  over  with  yolk  of 
egg  as  a glaze. 

Chicken  Pie. 

772.  Chicken  pie  is  made  in  a raised  form,  by  preparing  them  as 
described  at  par.  754 ; and,  after  taking  the  meat  off  the  bones,  placing 
it  within  a raised  crust,  with  forcemeat,  eggs,  &c. 

Game  Pies. 

773.  Game  pies  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way.  A very  delieious 
raised  game  pie  is  made  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and  any  other  kind  of 
game  mixed ; taking  out  the  bones,  and  cutting  up  the  flesh.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  the  chopped  liver,  and  placed  inside  the  raised  crust ; 
after  which,  when  cold,  the  top  is  taken  off,  and  a strong  jelly  made 
from  the  bones,  and  well  spiced ; then,  after  getting  cold \ mix  among 
the  meat. 


Sect.  4. — Sayoury  Patties  and  Vol-au-  Vents. 

774.  Patties  are  made  of  rich  puff  paste,  with  which  the  patty-pans 
are  lined  and  covered,  and  baked  with  a piece  of  bread  inside;  after 
which,  this  being  removed,  the  proper  contents  are  inserted,  and  the 
patty  is  served  either  hot  or  cold. 

Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties. 

775.  Shred  underdone  dressed  beef  with  a little  fat,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalot  or  onion.  Make  a plain  paste,  roll  it 
thin,  and  cut  it  in  shape  like  an  apple-puff,  fill  it  with  the  mince, 
pinch  the  edges*  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  The  paste  should  be 
made  with  a small  quantity  of  butter,  egg,  and  milk. 
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Veal  Patties. 

776.  Mince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite  done  with  a little  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  salt ; add  a little  cream 
and  gravy,  just  to  moisten  the  meat ; and,  if  there  is  any  ham,  scrape 
a little  and  add  to  it.  Do  not  warm  it  till  the  patties  are  baked. 

Turkey  Patties. 

777.  Mince  some  of  the  white  meat,  and  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
salt,  a very  little  white  pepper,  cream,  and  a very  little  butter  warmed, 
fill  the  patties. 

Por  lobster  and  oyster  patties,,  see  pages  72-73. 

Vol-au- Vents. 

778.  A Vol-au- Vent  is  a raised  pie,  made  with  very  light  and  rich 
puff  paste  (pars.  733  or  734),  instead  of  that  used  for  the  raised  pie, 
or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  enlarged  and  highly-ornamented  patty. 
There  is  considerable  art  in  making  and  baking  these  cases,  as  they 
are  put  into  the  oven  without  their  contents,  and  then  filled  with  them 
afterwards.  The  paste  is  made  to  line  a fluted  dish  or  tin,  and  baked 
till  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown ; but  few  cooks  can  understand  how  to 
make  it  without  actual  demonstration.  Turbot  and  salmon  are  em- 
ployed for  this  dish,  dressed  up  with  cream,  and  come  to  table  a second 
time  even  with  more  approbation  than  in  their  original  form. 

Sect.  5. — Savoury  Puddings. 

Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding. 

779.  If  kidney,  split  and  soak  it,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
which  last  is  all  that  the  steak  will  require ; make  a paste  of  suet, 
flour,  and  milk  (see  par.  738) ; roll  it,  and  line  a basin  with  some ; 
put  the  kidney  or  steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and  pinch  round  the 
edge ; tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  and  boil  a considerable  time — that  is,  three 
or  four  hours. 


Beef- steak  Pudding. 

780.  Prepare  some  fine  steaks  as  for  beef-steak  pie  ; roll  them  with 
fat  between,  and  if  shred  onion  is  approved  add  a very  little ; lay  a 
paste  of  suet,  flour,  and  milk  in  a basin  (see  par.  738),  and  put  in  the 
rolls  of  steaks ; cover  the  basin  with  a paste,  and  pinch  the  edges  to 
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keep  the  gravy  in ; cover  with  a cloth  tied  close,  and  let  the  pudding 
boil  slowly,  but  for  a length  of  time — say  for  four  hours. 

Baked  Beef-steak  Pudding  (Toad-in- a-hole). 

781.  Make  a batter  of  milk,  two  eggs,  and  flour  ; lay  a little  of  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the  steaks  prepared  as  above,  and 
very  well  seasoned  ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them,  and 
bake  it. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

782.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of  onion  ; lay  one  layer  of 
steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour  a batter  of  potatoes  boiled 
and  pressed  through  a colander,  and  mixed  with  milk  and  an  egg,  over 
them;  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  steaks  and  batter;  and  bake  it. 
Batter  with  flour  instead  of  potatoes  eats  well,  but  requires  more  egg, 
without  which  it  is  not  so  good. 

783.  Another. — Cut  slices  off*  a leg  that  has  been  underdone,  and  put 
them  into  a basin  lined  with  a fine  suet  crust  (par.  738) ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  finely-shred  onion  or  shalot,  then  cover,  and  boiL 

Venison  Pudding. 

784.  Take  steaks  of  fresh  venison,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  into  a pot  with  a little  fresh  butter,  and  stew  in  scarcely  sufficient 
w'ater  to  keep  them  from  scorching ; when  quite  tender,  cut  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  and  set  it  to  cool.  Save  the  gravy,  and,  when  cold, 
carefully  remove  all  the  fat ; prepare  a paste,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  beef  suet  to  two  pounds  of  flour.  Boll  it  out  thick,  put  the  venison 
in  it,  and  pour  over  gravy  to  moisten  it ; close  over  the  paste  to  form 
a dumpling,  tie  in  a pudding-cloth,  and  boil  an  hour,  turning  several 
times ; when  done,  dip  into  cold  water,  untie  the  cloth,  and  turn  out 
the  pudding. 

Beef-steak  pudding  may  be  made  as  above. 

Suet  Pudding. 

785.  Shred  a pound  of  suet ; mix  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little  salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will 
make  it ; boil  four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day,  cut  in  slices  and 
broiled.  The  outward  fat  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton,  finely  shred, 
makes  a more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 
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Lark  Pudding. 

786.  Lark  pudding  is  an  old-fashioned  delicacy,  and  made  with  about 
six  larks  mixed  with  steak  (see  780),  and  covered  with  paste  as  there 
directed. 

Sparrow  Dumpling. 

787.  Mix  half  a pint  of  good  milk  with  three  eggs,  a little  salt,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a thick  batter.  Put  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  pepper  and  salt  into  every  sparrow,  mix  them  in  the  batter, 
and  tie  them  in  a basin  with  a cloth  • boil  them  half  an  hour.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

Potato  Pudding  with  Meat. 

788.  Boil  them  till  fit  to  mash,  rub  through  a colander,  and  make 
into  a thick  batter  with  milk  and  two  eggs ; lay  some  seasoned  steaks 
in  a dish,  then  some  batter,  and  over  the  last  layer  put  the  remainder 
of  the  batter ; bake  a fine  brown. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. 

789.  Mix  five  spoonsful  of  flour  and  a quart  of  milk  and  four  eggs 
well  beaten ; butter  a shallow  pan,  and  bake  under  the  meat ; when 
quite  brown,  turn  the  other  side  upwards  and  brown  that.  It  should 
be  made  in  a square  pan,  and  cut  into  pieces  to  come  to  table.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  set  it  over  a chafing-dish  at  first,  and  stir  it  some 
minutes. 

Peas  Pudding. 

790.  Peas-pudding  is  made  as  follows  : — Soak  split  peas  for  twelve 
hours  in  soft  water,  then  tie  them  in  a cloth,  but  not  too  tightly,  or 
they  will  not  have  room  to  swell ; boil  them  from  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  four  hours,  then  take  them  out  and  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  adding  afterwards  a little  butter  and  salt ; return  them  to  the 
cloth,  boil  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve. 


CHAP.  XVIIT. — SWEET  PASTRY. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

791.  Barm  crust,  short  crust,  and  puff-paste,  are  all  used  for  these 
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articles  by  some  people ; the  first  kind  being  employed  for  thp  sake 
of  the  stomach,  the  second  from  economical  motives  when  com- 
posed of  dripping  or  lard,  and  the  third  by  those  who  consult  only 
their  palates,  without  attending  to  the  interests  of  their  bodies  or 
purses.  Under  the  head  of  sweet  pastry  are  included  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  whether  fresh  or  preserved,  which  have  any  kind  of  baked 
crust  attached  to  them ; whereas  those  which  either  have  no  crust, 
or  when  they  have  it  are  boiled  instead  of  being  baked,  are  usually  . 
denominated  either  puddings  or  sweets.  The  former  definition  will, 
therefore,  comprehend  all  the  articles  included  in  this  section.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  lard,  dripping,  or  butter  for  the  paste  used  with 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  butter,  either  fresh  or  salt,  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose ; and  for  puff-paste  is  not  to  be  superseded,  except 
perhaps  by  a very  small  quantity  of  lard  mixed  with  it ; but  for  short 
crust,  lard  or  dripping,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  will  answer  well 
enough  for  many  purposes — such  as  fruit  tarts;  and  the  crust  so  made 
is  quite  as  wholesome,  and  very  nearly  as  good,  as  when  made  of 
butter.  (For  icing  these  tarts,  see  page  204). 

Sect.  2. — Fruit  Tarts. 

792.  In  using  preserved  fruits,  it  should  be  known  that  they  are 
injured  by  the  degree  of  baking  required  for  the  crust ; those  that 
have  been  done  with  their  full  proportion  of  sugar  need  no  baking ; 
and  the  crust  should  be  baked  in  a tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  afterwards 
added ; or  it  may  be  put  into  a small  dish  or  tart-pan,  and  the 
covers  may  then  be  baked  on  a tin  cut  out  according  to  taste,  and  put 
in  the  fruit  when  ready.  Bottled  fruits  must  be  treated  like  fresh 
fruit. 


Ordinary  Apple  Tart. 

793.  Pare,  quarter,  and  core  the  apples,  and  fill  a pie-dish  up  ; put 
over  them  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  with  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  or  two  cloves,  or  a little  nutmeg.  If  the  apples  are  mellow,  add 
a table-spoonful  of  water;  then  put  on  a short  crust  of  puff-paste,  and 
bake  nearly  an  hour.  Or,  wipe  the  outside  of  the  apples,  then  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  them,  using  the  peel  and  the  cores  to  boil  with  a 
little  water  till  it  tastes  well ; strain,  and  add  a little  sugar,  and  a bit 
of  bruised  cinnamon  or  cloves,  whichever  is  preferred,  and  simmer 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  place  the  apples  in  a dish,  a paste  being  put 
round  the  edge ; when  one  layer  is  in  sprinkle  on  them  half  the  sugar 
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and  some  shred  lemon-peel,  and  squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice,  or  a 
glass  of  cider  if  the  apples  have  lost  their  freshness ; then  put  in  the 
rest  of  the  apples,  sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  has  been  boiled.  Cover 
with  either  of  the  plain  pastes  (see  pages  200-1).  Some  add  quince- 
marmalade,  or  orange-paste,  to  the  apples  as  an  improvement. 
Apples  should  never  he  cut  smaller  than  in  quarters,  or  they  do  not 
become  tender  in  baking;  nor  should  they  be  long  exposed  to  the  air 
after  peeling,  as  they  put  on  a dark  colour,  and  the  surface  becomes 
hard. 

Codlin  Tart. 

794.  Scald  the  <codlins  as  is  directed  under  that  head  ; when  ready, 
take  off  the  thin  skin,  aud  lay  them  whole  in  a dish ; put  a little  of 
the  water  the  apples  were  boiled  in  at  bottom,  strew  them  over  with 
lump  sugar  or  tine  Lisbon ; when  cold,  put  any  of  the  previously- 
described  pastes  round  the  edges  and  over  the  tart,  or  bake  a crust  in 
an  empty  tin  or  dish,  and  Lift  the  lid ; cut  it  in  quarters,  without  touch- 
ing the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  make  the  points  stand  up, 
or  remove  the  lid  altogether  to  introduce  the  fruit.  Pour  a good 
custard  over  it  when  cold,  and  sift  sugar  over.  Or,  line  the  bottom 
of  a shallow  dish  with  paste,  lay  the  apples  in  it,  sweeten,  and  lay 
little  twists  of  paste  over  in  bars. 

Mixed  Apple  and  Orange  Tart. 

795.  Pare  two  Seville  or  China  oranges  thin,  boil  the  peel  till  tender, 
and  shred  it  fine;  pare,  quarter,  and  core  ten  apples;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  as  little  water  as  possible;  when  half  done,  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  orange-peel,  and  juice ; boil  till  pretty  thick. 
When  cold,  put  it  in  a shallow  dish  with  paste  round,  or  patty  pans 
lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

796.  Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  one  or  two  inches,  having,  if  old, 
taken  off  the  thin  skin.  Lay  them  in  a dish,  and  put  over  a table  - 
spoonful of  sugar,  then  cover  with  short-crust  or  puff-paste  (see 
pages  200-1),  and  bake  for  half-an-hour  to  three-quarters.  Some  add 
a little  grated  nutmeg. 

Green  Gooseberry,  Green  Currant,  Ripe  Currant,  Raspberry, 
Raspberry  and  Currant,  and  Black  Currant  Tarts. 

797.  These  are  all  made  by  placing  the  respective  fruits  in  a pie-dish*. 
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with  about  two  large  table-spoonsful  of  brown  sugar  to  a small  pie- 
dish,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  water ; then  cover  with  any 
of  the  pastes  described  before,  and  bake. 

Green  Apricot  Tart 

798.  Should  be  made  by  stewing  the  green  apricots  till  tender,  eithef 
in  a jar  placed  in  an  oven  or  in  a stewpan,  with  a little  water  and 
sugar,  then  putting  in  a pie-dish.  Cover  with  paste,  and  bake. 

Ripe  Plums  of  all  Kinds, 

799.  Including  greengages,  egg-plums,  damsons,  bullaces,  &c.,  are 
made  into  tarts  just  in  the  same  way  as  described  under  par.  797. 

Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

800.  Roll  out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a pattv-pan  of 
what  size  you  choose.  Put  in  raspberries,  strew  over  them  fine  sugar, 
cover  with  a thin  lid,  and  then  bake.  Cut  it  open,  and  have  ready 
the  following  mixture  warm  : — Half  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  sugar ; and,  when  this  is  added 
to  the  tart,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes* 

Orange  Tart. 

801.  Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two-  Seville  oranges  till  tender,  weigh 
them,  and  add  double  the  weight  of  sugar ; beat  both  together  to  a 
paste,  and  then  add  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  size  of  a 
walnut  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  all  together.  Choose  a very  shallow 
djsh,  line  it  with  paste,  fill  it  with  the  fruit,  and  cover  or  cross  with 
bars,  according  as  it  is  desired  to  be  an  open  or  closed  tart. 

Another. — Line  a tart-pan  with  thin  puff  paste,  put  into  it  orange- 
marmalade  that  is  made  with  apple-jelly,  and  lay  across  it  twisted 
bars  of  paste.  Bake,  and  serve  when  cold. 

Blackberry  and  Cranberry  Tarts 

802.  Are  made  as  for  currant  (see  797);  the  former  is  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  half  the  quantity  of  apples,  and  a little  cider  or 
lemon-juice. 

Barberry  Tart 

803.  Is  excellent  when  made  with  fresh  fruit,  or  with  its  preserve. 
For  the  former  strip  the  berries  from  the  stalks,  and  add  half  their 
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weight  of  sugar,  or  rather  more  if  not  quite  ripe,  laying  the  sugar  and 
fruit  in  alternate  layers,  and  pouring  in  water,  as  for  currants,  adding 
any  crust  which  may  be  approved  of,  either  open  or  closed.  When  the 
preserved  barberries  are  used,  the  crust  must  be  first  half-baked  in  an 
open  form,  then  add  the  preserve,  and  finish  the  baking. 

Sect  3. — Tartlets,  Cheesecakes,  &c. 

804.  Tartlets  of  any  of  the  ordinary  preserves  are  made  in  small 
patty-pans  of  any  shape,  by  lining  them  with  puff-paste,  and  half- 
baking them,  then  filling  with  the  preserve,  and  finishing  the  baking. 

Mince  Pies. 

803.  Mince  pies  are  made  in  small  patty-pans,  which  are  lined  with 
puff-paste,  and,  after  putting  in  some  mince-meat,  covering  them  over 
with  more  paste,  and  baking. 

806.  To  Make  the  Mince-meat. — Take  three  pounds  of  suet  finely 
chopped  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds  of  raisins, 
and  one  pound  of  apples,  all  chopped  very  small,  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  red  and  white  wine  mixed,  a glass  of 
brandy,  the  peel  of  two  small  lemons,  the  juice  of  one,  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  cut ; mix  all  together  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  one  small  nutmeg,  all 
finely  powdered.  Keep  it  in  a close  covered  jar,  and,  if  kept  a twelve- 
month,  it  may  require  the  addition  of  a little  more  wine. 

Another  Receipt. — Take  two  pounds  of  suet,  chopped  very  fine  and 
sifted,  two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  sun  raisins,  two  pounds 
of  apples,  half  a pound  of  bread,  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  red  and  white  wine,  mixed,  a glass 
of  brandy,  the  peel  of  two  small  lemons  and  the  iuice  of  one,  four 
ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  cut ; mix  all  together  with  cinnamon, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  to  the  taste.  If  preferred,  leave  out  two 
ounces  of  bread  and  put  in  two  biscuits. 

Lemon  Mince  Pies. 

807.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  boil  the  rinds,  pulp,  and 
kernels  together,  in  three  or  four  waters,  till  the  bitterness  is  gone,  and 
they  are  quite  tender ; beat  it  fine  in  a mortar,  and  when  cold  add  to 
it  two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped, 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  pounds  of  suet;  mix  all  together,  and 
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pour  iu  the  lemon  juice,  with  a glass  of  brandy  and  whatever  dried 
fruits  may  be  liked. 

Another. — Take  a large  lemon,  strain  out  the  juice  and  boil  the  rind 
and  pulp  till  tender,  beat  it  smooth  in  a mortar,  and  put  to  it  one  pound 
of  currants,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  the 
juice  of  the  lemon,  a glass  of  wine  and  one  of  brandy:  if  the  lemons 
are  not  very  large,  put  two  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 

To  Make  Cheesecakes. 

808.  Strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  milk  ; when  j 
rather  dry,  crumble  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  six  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  pounded  blanched  almonds,  a little 
orange- flower  water,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  a grated  biscuit,  four 
ounces  of  currants,  some  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  in  fine  powder,  and  < 
beat  all  the  above  with  three  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  cream  till  quite  J 
light ; then  line  the  patty-pans  with  puff-paste,  and  fill  them  three  1 
parts  full. 

Another. — Turn  a curd  with  three  quarts  of  milk,  tie  it  in  a 
strainer,  and  when  dry  rub  it  through  a colander  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  a tea-cup  of  cream ; add  five  ounces  of  currants,  five  eggs,  the 
rind  of  a lemon  grated,  four  spoonsful  of  brandy,  and  good  moist 
sugar.  A piece  of  rennet  one  inch  square,  soaked  in  water  twelve  ; 
hours,  will  be  enough ; put  it  warm  to  the  milk,  and  put  that  by  the  fire ; 
if  you  buy  the  liquid  rennet  use  one  tea-spoonful  to  each  quart. 

Another. — Mix  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of  milk,  a pound  of  currants, 
twelve  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one  lemon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a 
paste,  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  six  eggs,  a pint  of  thin  scalded 
cream,  and  a glass  of  brandy;  put  a light  puff-paste  in  the  patty-  J 
pans,  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

809.  Mix  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar  with  four  of  butter,  and 
gently  melt  them  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one 
egg,  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one  and  a 
half,  with  one  Savoy  biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds  pounded,  and 
three  spoonsful  of  brandy ; mix  well;  put  in  puff-paste. 

Another  will  keep  Twelve  Months. — To  every  quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  put  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  broken  small,  six  eggs,  leaving 
out  two  whites,  the  rind  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  juice  of  three* 
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Put  all  into  a pan,  simmer  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  it  is  as 
thick  as  honey.  When  cold,  put  it  into  a jar  and  tie  it  down  for  use  ; 
half  a pound  of  butter  makes  a good-sized  jar.  Should  it  accidentally 
mould  at  the  top,  it  will  be  perfectly  good  underneath. 

Orange  Cheesecakes. 

810.  Blanch  half  a pound  of  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine  with 
orange-water,  and  mix  with  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  beaten,  and 
sifted,  a pound  of  butter  that  has  been  melted  carefully  without 
oiling,  and  which  must  be  nearly  cold  before  it  is  used  ; then  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  and  whites  of  four  eggs  : pound  two  candied  oranges,  and 
a fresh  one  with  the  bitterness  boiled  out,  in  a mortar  till  as  tender 
as  marmalade,  without  any  lumps ; and  beat  the  whole  together  and 
put  into  patty-pans,  lined  with  puff-paste. 

Another. — Boil  the  peel  of  two  Seville  oranges  in  water  till  they  are 
tender  and  the  bitterness  is  gone,  pound  them  in  a mortar.  Then  add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sponge  biscuits  grated,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter ; pound  again  and  mix  well  with  eight  eggs,  half  the  whites,  and 
one  pint  of  cream  scalded.  Sweeten  to  your  taste. 

Potato  Cheesecakes. 

811.  Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of  lemon  peel; 
beat  the  latter  in  a marble  mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sugar  ; then  add 
the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a little  cream. 
When  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put  puff-paste  in  patty- 
pans, and  rather  more  than  half  fill  them.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  half 
an  hour,  sifting  some  double-refined  sugar  on  them  when  going  to  the 
oven.  This  quantity  will  make  a dozen. 

Apple  Cheesecakes. 

812.  Take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  apples,  scald  and  pulp  them, 
half  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  half  a pound  of  butter  melted,  eight  yolks 
and  four  whites  of  eggs,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons  ; bake 
in  patty-pans  lined  with  a good  paste. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 

813.  Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  melted,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a little  wine  and  brandy,; 
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and  tlie  rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  pounded.  Put  in  patty-pans,  lined 
with  puff-paste. 

Devonshire  Cheesecakes. 

814.  Boil  one  large  carrot  till  tender,  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  mix 
well  with  it  two  small  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
one  egg  well  beaten,  a tea-spoonful  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Then  line  the  patty-pans  with  pastry,  fill 
them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake. 

Little  Cockades  Garnished* 

815.  Spread  some  puff  paste,  made  according  to  Ude’s  receipt  (par. 
742),  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; cut  it  with  a large  fluted  round 
cutter,  the  same  as  for  patties ; cut  a hole  in  the  middle  with  a small 
plain  round  cutter,  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the  finger  turn  the 
paste  so  as  to  put  the  inside  on  the  baking  dish,  and  the  outside  above; 
put  them  at  a great  distance  from  each  other  on  the  baking  dish,  as 
the  paste  spreads  sideways  instead  of  rising ; bake  in  a hot  oven,  and 
glaze  of  a good  colour.  When  done,  they  represent  the  exact  form  of 
a cockade.  Garnish  with  fillets  of  sweetmeat,  to  represent  the  plaits 
of  the  cockade. 

Apricot  Cakes  Trellised. 

816.  Spread  some  puff  paste  (see  par.  732)  (trimmings  will  do  for 
these  cakes);  spread  it  equally  on  a large  buttered  baking-sheet  with 
the  rolling-pin.  Spread  some  apricot  marmalade  over  the  paste 
equally,  then  cut  some  more  paste  long  and  narrow,  roll  it  about  the 
size  of  strong  cord,  and  arrange  it  crossways  like  a trellis  over  the 
marmalade ; put  down  over  the  bars  lightly ; and  lastly,  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done,  cut  them  into  small  oblong  squares,  and 
dress  them  on  the  dish,  one  above  the  other. 

Puffs. 

817.  These  are  usually  made  with  puff  paste  (par.  732),  which  is 
turned  over  upon  the  contents,  pressed  together  at  the  edges,  and 
baked  without  any  tin  or  shape. 


Apple  Puffs. 

818.  Pare  the  fruit,  and  either  stew  them  in  a bain-marie  or  in  a 
stone  jar  on  a hot  plate,  or  bake  them  j when  cold,  mix  the  pulp  of 
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the  apple  with  sugar  and  lemon -peel  shred  fine,  taking  as  little  of  the 
apple-juice  as  possible  ; bake  in  thin  paste,  in  a quick  oven ; a quarter 
of  an  hour  will  do  when  small.  Orange  or  quince  marmalade  is  a 
great  improvement. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

819.  Beat  and  sift  a pound  and  a quarter  of  double-refined  sugar  ; 
grate  the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sugar ; 
then  beat  the  whites  of  three  new-laid  eggs  a great  while,  add  them  ta 
the  sugar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  for  an  hour ; make  it  up  in  any  shape 
you  please,  and  bake  it  on  paper  put  on  tin  plates  in  a moderate  oven. 
Do  not  remove  the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will  make  it 
come  off  with  ease. 

Sect.  4. — Sweet  Sandwiches,  and  Crisp  Pastry. 

Sweet  Sandwiches. 

820.  The  weight  of  two  eggs  in  butter,  sugar,  and  flour ; beat  the 
butter  to  a cream,  the  eggs  should  also  be  well  beaten  by  themselves, 
mix  all  together,  spread  on  a flat  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
(They  should  be  watched,  as  they  are  apt  to  burn).  When  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  they  must  be  cut  immediately  into  the  shape  required ; 
as,  when  cold,  they  break  into  pieces.  Before  serving  them,  spread  a 
layer  of  preserves,  such  as  strawberry,  raspberry,  or  plum ; lay  on  this 
a second  piece  of  the  pastry,  as  for  meat  sandwiches,  and  trim  the 
edges  neatly. 

Crisp  Pastry. 

821.  Take  five  fresh  eggs,  with  their  weight  in  powdered  sugar,  one 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Beat  all,  not 
whislc , these  ingredients  well  together  in  a stewpan  with  an  iron 
spoon,  warm  it  a little  over  the  fire,  taking  care  not  to  make  it  too  hot, 
or  the  pastry  will  be  too  thin.  Drop  it  on  buttered  tins  in  small 
quantities,  and  bake  a fine  brown.  Turn  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  on  a wire  sieve.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a dry  place;  and,  just  before  being  sent  to  table,  fill  them 
with  coloured  jellies  or  creams.  This  pastry  should  be  made  as  thin 
as  possible.  These  proportions  are  enough  for  several  times. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. — PUDDINGS  AND  PUDDING  SAUCES. 

Sect.  1. — General  Remarks. 

822.  Puddings  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked,  and  they  are  made 
in  such  a variety  of  ways  as  almost  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  definition. 
When  boiled,  they  are  generally  tied  up  in  a cloth.  The  outside  of  a 
boiled  pudding  often  tastes  disagreeably,  from  the  cloth  not  being 
nicely  washed,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  squeezed  dry,  and  floured  when  to  be  used.  If  the  pudding  is 
of  bread,  it  should  be  tied  loosely;  if  of  batter,  tightly  over  the  basin. 
The  water  should  boil  quick  when  the  pudding  is  put  in ; and 
it  should  be  moved  about  for  a minute,  lest  the  ingredients  should 
not  be  mixed  at  the  moment  of  setting.  Batter-pudding  should  be 
strained  through  a coarse  sieve  when  all  is  mixed ; in  others,  the  eggs 
are  strained  separately.  The  pans  and  basins  must  be  buttered,  to 
prevent  the  paste  sticking  to  them;  which  is  also  avoided  by  having  a 
pan  of  cold  water  ready,  and  dipping  the  pudding  in  as  soon  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  pot.  Yery  good  puddings  may  be  made  without 
eggs : but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  will  mix  them,  and  boil 
three  or  four  hours.  A few  spoonsful  of  any  kind  of  bottled  malt 
liquor,  or  of  fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer  instead  of 
eggs.  Or,  snow  is  a tolerable  substitute  for  eggs,  either  in  puddings 
or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonsful  will  supply  the  place  of  one  egg, 
and  the  article  it  is  used  in  will  be  nearly  equally  good.  This  is  a 
useful  piece  of  information,  especially  as  snow  often  falls  when  eggs 
are  dearest.  It  may  be  taken  up  from  any  clean  spot  some  hours  i 
before  it  is  wranted,  and  will  not  lose  its  virtue  until  it  melts,  though 
the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better.  In  using  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
should  be  beaten  separately,  by  which  the  articles  they  are  put  into 
are  made  much  lighter. 

823.  Plain  Pruit  Puddings  are,  most  of  them,  made  either  with 
the  suet  crust  (par.  738),  lining  a basin  and  covering  the  fruit,  which 
is  then  tied  up  in  a cloth,  or  with  the  same  crust,  using  butter  instead 
of  the  suet,  but  not  adding  more  than  six  ounces  to  the  pound  of  flour. 

Sect.  2. — Pudding. 

ArPLE  Pudding. 

824.  Is  made  by  lining  a basin  with  the  above  paste,  and  filling  it 
with  pared,  quartered,  and  cored  apples,  adding  two  table-spoonsful 
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of  sugar,  covering  it  with  the  paste,  and  then  boiling  it  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pudding  and  the  ripeness  of 
the  apples.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  cut  the  apples  up  into  small  pieces,  as 
the  exposure  to  the  air  renders  the  cut  surface  hard  and  tough. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Puddings,  &c. 

825.  All  other  fresh  fruit  puddings,  such  as  gooseberry,  currant, 
raspberry,  &c.,  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  given  for  apples 
(see  par.  824). 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

826.  Half  fill  a deep  dish  with  ripe  raspberries  mashed  with  sugar, 
beat  six  eggs  light,  and  mix  them  with  one  pint  of  milk,  sugar,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Pour  this  over  the  raspberries,  bake  half  an  hour  in 
a moderate  oven,  serve  as  cold  as  possible. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

827.  Pare  and  quarter  four  large  apples  ; boil  them  tender,  with  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  little  water  that,  when  done,  none  may  remain  ; 
beat  them  quite  fine  in  a mortar,  and  add  the  crumb  of  a small  roll, 
four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste;  mix  all  together,  and 
Jay  it  in  a dish  with  paste  to  turn  out,  leaving  a hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  size  of  a sixpence,  so  that  the  juice  may  exude  through  it,  and 
give  a rich  flavour  to  the  paste.  This  makes  it  doubly  delicious. 

828.  The  Other  Fruits  mentioned  at  par.  825  may  be  used  as 
described  at  par.  827,  and  baked  in  the  same  way. 

A Light  Bread  and  Apple  Pudding. 

829.  Line  a basin  with  slices  of  bread,  then  a layer  of  sugar;  fill  it 
with  apples  pared  and  quartered,  and  lay  a slice  of  bread  over  them. 
Tie  a cloth  over  the  basin,  and  boil  about  one  hour  and  a half. 

Baked  Ripe  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

830.  Stew  one  and  a half  pound  of  ripe  red  gooseberries  in  ajar, 
put  in  the  oven  or  a saucepan  of  wrater  until  they  will  pulp,  take  a pint 
of  the  juice,  press  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  mix  it  with  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  then  sweeten  and 
bake  in  a dish  lined  with  a thin  paste.  A few  crumbs  of  roll,  or  four 
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ounces  of  Naples  biscuits,  should  be  mixed  with  the  above  to  make 
it  firm. 

Delicious  Fruit  Pudding. 

831.  Mix  two  and  a half  pounds  of  red  currants  and  raspberries 
with  one  and  a quarter  pound  of  raw  sugar,  then  fill  a pudding-dish 
with  sliced  bread  (without  crust),  and  layers  of  the  fruit  alternately, 
leaving  a thick  layer  of  the  fruit  at  the  top.  Bake  it  in  the  bachelor’s 
oven  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  and  serve  it  in  the  same 
dish,  which  may  be  improved  in  appearance  by  a knitted  cover  tied 
over  the  edges. 

Rice  and  Fruit  (baked). 

832.  Wash  a sufficient  quantity  of  rice ; put  a little  water  to  it,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  absorbed  ; then  put  in  a little  milk,  work  it 
well  with  a spoon,  set  it  in  the  oven  again,  and  keep  working  it  from 
time  to  time  till  it  is  sufficiently  soft.  A little  cream  worked  in  it  at 
the  last  is  an  improvement.  Fill  a pie-dish  nearly  full  of  fruit,  sweeten 
it,  and  lay  on  the  rice  unevenly  by  spoonsful.  Bake  it  till  the  rice  is 
of  a light  brown  colour. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

833.  Swell  the  rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire ; then  mix 
fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants,  gooseberries,  scalded,  pared,  and 
quartered  apples,  raisins,  or  black  currants) ; with  one  egg  in  the  rice 
to  bind  it ; boil  it  well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

Batter  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

834.  This  is  made  by  mixing  green  gooseberries  or  black  currants 
with  batter,  and  boiling  as  for  batter  pudding  (which  see). 

. . 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

835.  Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the  best  fine  oat- 
meal ; let  it  soak  all  night ; next  day  beat  two  eggs,  and  mix  a little 
salt ; butter  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; cover  it  tight  with  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and 
salt.  When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oatcake  buttered. 

Prepared  Barley  Pudding. 

836.  Mix  four  table-spoonfuls  of  barley  with  sufficient  cold  milk  to 
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form  a paste,  pour  on  it  one  quart  of  scalding  milk,  then  add  a small 
slice  of  butter  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; flavour  with  nutmeg,  lemon- 
peel,  bitter  almonds,  and  sugar.  Be  careful  to  stir  the  barley  well 
while  pouring  on  it  the  boiling  milk,  and  not  to  put  in  the  eggs  till  the 
mixture  is  cold.  The  eggs  must  also  be  well  mixed  in.  Bake  one 
and  a half  hour  in  a slow  oven. 

Another. — Pour  boiling  water  upon  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  the 
evening  before  ; next  morning  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a quart  of 
milk,  and  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  some  moist  sugar.  Let  it  sim- 
mer over  the  fire  five  or  six  hours,  then  put  it  into  a pie-dish  and 
brown  it  before  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It  should  be  nearly 
as  thick  as  custard,  but  not  solid. 

Good  Batter  Pudding. 

837.  To  one  pint  of  new  milk  add  three  eggs,  four  spoonsful  of  flour, 
and  some  slices  of  candied  peel  with  the  sugar  on  it ; serve  with  wiue 
sauce,  and  bake  in  cups,  or  boil. 

A Batter  Pudding  without  Eggs. 

838.  One  pint  of  milk.  Mix  three  spoonsful  of  flour  with  a little 
of  the  milk  first,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  saffron.  Mix  all  together 
and  boil  an  hour — fruit  may  be  added. 

Hasty  Pudding. 

839.  Boil  a pint  of  milk,  then  whilst  boiling  stir  into  it  as  much 
flour  as  wdll  thicken  it,  generally  about  a table-spoonful.  Serve  hot, 
with  cold  butter  and  sugar,  or,  if  preferred,  the  best  treacle. 

840.  Hasty  Pudding  Baked. — Stir  half  a pound  of  flour  into  a 
pint  of  cold  milk,  and  boil  it,  then  take  five  eggs,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  add  them 
to  the  hasty  pudding  when  cold.  Sweeten  with  sugar.  Bake  in  cups, 
and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. 

841.  Wash  and  pick  some  Carolina  rice;  throw  among  it  some 
pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much ; tie  the  rice  in  a cloth,  and 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  a quantity  of  water  for 
an  hour  or  two.  When  done,  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk. 
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Put  lemon-peel,  if  approved.  Many  people  prefer  it  without  spice,  and 
eat  it  with  salt  and  butter  alone.  An  egg  is  an  improvement. 

Another  plain  but  good  boiled  Rice  Pudding. — Two  ounces  of  Carolina 
rice  boiled  in  one  pint  of  milk,  a few  bread  crumbs  and  currants,  two 
eggs,  and  a little  nutmeg  and  brown  sugar  well  mixed  together.  Boil 
it  in  a basin  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Common  Baked  Bice  Podding. 

842.  Put  half  a teacupful  of  rice  in  a dish,  with  a pint  of  skim  or 
new  milk,  a little  sugar,  and  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel  to  be  added,  with, 
if  preferred,  a small  slice  of  butter  or  dripping,  or  a few  pieces  of  suet 
put  on  the  top.  Bake  slowly,  and  stir  it  occasionally  at  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  rice  from  burning  to  the  bottom.  If  required  to  turn  out,  the 
dish  must  be  buttered.  An  egg  is  a great  improvement  to  this 
pudding;  and,  if  it  is  liked  in  a milky  condition,  less  rice  must  be  used. 

Another  Baked  Rice  Pudding  (richer}. — Boil  about  two  table-spoonsful 
of  rice  in  water  till  just  soft ; then  pour  away  the  water  and  add  a pint 
of  new  milk,  a little  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar ; then  boil  again, 
and,  when  just  off  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  and  whites  of  nearly  three 
eggs  ; bake  and  serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  it. 

Currant  Rice  Pudding. 

843.  Put  half  a pound  of  rice  in  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  milk. 
Dredge  half  a pound  of  Zante  currants  with  flour,  and  stir  them  gradu- 
ally in.  Add  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar  rubbed  on  lemon,  with  the 
juice,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  in  bits.  When  the  rice  is  well 
swollen,  mix  with  it  gradually  six  or  eight  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  ; 
transfer  it  to  a deep  china  dish,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour ; 
sift  powdered  sugar  on  the  top,  and  brown  with  a salamander.  These 
quantities  make  a very  large  pudding. 

A Ground  Bice  Pudding. 

844.  Add  to  one  pint  of  milk  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  one  and  a 
half  table-spoonful  of  ground  rice ; boil  these  together,  stirring  them. 
Pour  the  mixture  while  hot  over  two  ounces  of  butter,  sugar  to  the 
taste,  and  add  the  grated  rind  with  the  juice  of  a middle-sized  lemon. 
Line  the  dish  with  puff  paste  before  putting  in  the  mixture,  and  bake. 

845.  A Plain  Ground  Rice  Pudding  may  be  made  with  a fourth 
part  of  the  eggs  and  butter  given  above,  or  any  other  proportion  of 
th3m,  and  without  paste  or  lemon. 
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Tapioca  Pudding. 

846.  Soak  two  table-spoonsful  of  tapioca  in  a quart  of  cold  milk  for 
four  hours,  mix  with  it  two  eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
a little  grated  lemon-peel ; let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  turning  the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a dish  for  half  an  hour  ; 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

Sago  Pudding. 

847.  Put  three  ounces  of  sago  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  stir  the  sago  by  degrees  into  a pint 
of  milk  boiling  hot  in  a saucepan  ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes.  Stir  it  till 
quite  cool.  Beat  an  egg  well,  mix  it  with  a little  cold  milk,  one 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

848.  Boiled  Sago  Pudding : one  and  a half  ounce  of  sago  to  a little 
more  than  a pint  of  milk ; boil  it  together  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  : grate 
four  sponge  biscuits  or  the  same  quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  pour  the  sago 
and  milk  hot  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  covered  till  cool.  Beat  five  eggs, 
leaving  out  half  the  whites.  Beat  all  together  with  a little  sugar  and 
white  wine,  and  put  it  in  a buttered  basin ; a little  less  than  an  hour 
will  boil  it.  Serve  with  wine  sauce.  This  pudding  may  be  baked,  if 
preferred,  in  a dish  lined  with  puff  paste  or  not,  according  to  fancy. 

Semolina  Pudding. 

849.  Add  two  ounces  of  semolina,  previously  soaked  in  a little  cold 
milk  for  half  an  hour,  to  a pint  off  boiling  milk,  in  the  same  way  as  for 
sago  pudding,  and  add  the  egg  and  lemon  -peel  also,  as  in  that  pudding 
(which  see  at  par.  847). 

Arrowroot  Pudding. 

850.  Mix  an  ounce  and  a half  of  West  Indian  arrowroot  with  a 
little  cold  water  into  a thin  smooth  paste  ; while  doing  this,  boil  a pint 
of  milk  gently  with  a little  cinnamon  and  sugar ; when  boiling,  pour 
it  into  a basin  through  a strainer  upon  the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  care- 
fully ; as  soon  as  this  becomes  cool,  beat  three  eggs  and  add  them, 
stirring  them  well  in.  Then  boil  in  a basin,  or  bake  in  a dish  with  a 
crust  on  the  edge.  From  half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  is  sufficient. 
One  egg  is  enough  for  a plain  pudding. 
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Custard  Pudding. 

851.  Mix  by  degrees  a pint  of  good  milk  with  a large  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  some  sugar  to  the  taste  : boil  them  together  for  ten  minutes, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a little  pounded  cinnamon.  Butter 
a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in,  and  tie  a floured 
cloth  over.  Put  it  in  boiling-water  over  the  fire,  and  turn  it  about 
for  a few  minutes,  to  prevent  the  eggs  going  to  one  side.  Half  an 
hour  will  boil  it.  Put  currant  jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

852.  Another  plainer  Custard  Pudding. — One  pint  of -new  milk  poured 
boiling  upon  three  spoonsful  of  flour;  beat  them  up  together,  then 
add  three  eggs,  and  boil  an  hour. 

853.  Rich  baked  Custard  Pudding. — Add  four  eggs  well  beaten  to  a 
quart  of  milk,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste,  line  the  dish  partly,  and 
edge  it  with  paste  before  pouring  in  the  custard. 

854.  Little  Custard  Puddings. — Three  eggs,  three  spoonsful  of  flour,  a 
gill  of  milk,  a little  salt,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  Bake  in  teacups,  ana 
serve  immediately. 


Bread-and-Butter  Pudding. 

855.  Slice  bread  thin,  spread  it  with  butter,  cut  it  in  rather  small 
pieces,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with  currants  or  any  preserve  between  the 
layers.  Pour  over  it  a slightly-boiled  custard  made  of  milk,  with  one 
egg,  a little  sugar,  and  lemon-peel;  let  it  soak  two  hours  at  least 
before  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  lade  the  custard  over  to  soak  the  bread. 
This  is  very  good  made  without  either  currants  or  preserve. 

856.  An  excellent  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding.  Boil  four  laurel  and  two 
bay  leaves  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  pour  it  over  three  and  a half  ounces  of 
bread  grated  fine,  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  three  ounces  of 
butter,  stir  till  well  mixed ; when  cold,  add  two  eggs  and  a glass  of 
•white  wine,  with  a grate  of  nutmeg  and  a little  lemon -peel ; beat  it 
before  you  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 

857.  Grate  white  bread ; pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  cover  close. 
When  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or 
three  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; tie 
a floured  cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water.  Send  it  up  with 
melted  butter  poured  over.  It  may  be  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. 

Another  and  Richer. — On  half  a pint  of  crumbs  of  bread  pour  half  a 
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pint  of  scalding  milk ; cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs,  and*, 
when  strained,  add  to  the  bread  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of 
almonds  beaten  with  orange-flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange 
peel,  and  the  same  of  lemon  and  citron.  Butter  a basin  that  will 
exactly  hold  it,  flour  the  cloth,  tie  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour. 

858.  Brown  Bread  Pudding. — Mix  half  a pound  of  brown  bread, 
crumbled,  with  four  ounces  of  suet,  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  four 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a little  brandy. 
It  must  boil  an  hour  and  a half. 

Baked  Bread  Pudding,  Plain  but  Excellent. 

859.  Slice  the  bread,  and  pour  over  boiling  new  milk  enough  to 
cover  it ; let  it  stand  together  to  soak  twenty  minutes.  Then  add 
three  (or  two)  eggs,  well  beaten  ; a little  lemon-peel,  loaf  sugar,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  to  make  it  lighter.  Beat  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
half  an  hour  if  time  allows,  before  baking.  Sift  loaf  sugar  over  it 
when  turned  out  to  send  to  table. 

Little  Bread  Puddings. 

860.  Steep  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf  grated  in  about  a pint  of 
warm  milk ; when  soaked,  beat  six  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  and  mix 
with  the  bread,  and  two-  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  sugar,  orange-flower 
water,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a teacupful  of  cream. 
Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  teacups  buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen, 
a quarter  of  a pound  is  sufficient ; if  not,  they  are  good  without ; o? 
you  may  put  orange  or  lemon  candy.  Serve  up  with  pudding-sauce. 

Bread  and  Rice  Pudding. 

861.  Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  new  milk  till  quite  soft, 
and  cover  it  over  till  cold ; then  soak  about  two  ounces  of  white 
bread  ; drain  it  from  the  milk,  and  add  it  to  the  rice;  beat  it  well  with 
two  or  three  eggs,  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 
Or,  if  you  bake  it,  put  a little  butter  or  suet  on  the  top. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

862.  Boil  a teacupful  of  macaroni  in  a quart  of  milk  till  tender; 
then  beat  well  two  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately  ; stir  all  together, 
sugar  and  spice  to  the  taste,  and  bake. 

863.  A Rich  Macaroni  Pudding. — A quarter  of  a pound  of  ma- 
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caroni  is  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  of  milk  for  half  an  hour ; then  turn  it 
into  a dish,  and  mix  with  it  three  eggs,  two  table-spoon sful  of  loaf 
sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a few  pounded  almonds  or  lemon-peel; 
butter  the  mould  well,  and  boil  or  steam  it  one  hour.  Serve  it  up 
with  wine  sauce. 

864.  Very  Rich  Macaroni  Pudding. — Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
macaroni  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  some  bitter  almonds  and  cinnamon 
stick,  till  tender ; then  remove  the  flavourings,  and  stir  in,  while  hot, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  a pint  and  a half  of  cream ; mix,  and  beat  hard ; and  stir  in  gra- 
dually four  well-beaten  eggs;  when  it  has  cooled,  add  nutmeg  and 
brandy,  and  bake  it.  Vermicelli  and  ground  rice  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Rolly-polly  Pudding. 

865.  This  well-known  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  out  a thin  layer 
of  suet  or  butter  paste,  as  for  puddings,  upon  which  either  a preserve 
or  dried  currants  are  spread  evenly,  leaving  an  inch  bare  at  the  edges 
all  round,  except  on  that  next  the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is  rolled 
up  into  a long  pudding,  closed  at  the  ends  by  pinching  the  paste,  and 
enveloped  in  the  same  way  in  a cloth,  which  is  tied  with  a string  at 
each  end,  and  boiled  about  one  hour. 

Children’s  Pudding. 

866.  Mix  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
treacle,  half  a pound  of  suet,  half  a pound  of  currants,  and  a little 
milk,  and  boil  three  hours. 

Suet  Pudding, 

867.  If  intended  to  be  eaten  with  sugar  or  preserve,  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  savoury  dishes  (see  par.  785). 

Plum  Pudding. 

868.  Mix  together  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  the  same 
of  treacle,  currants,  and  suet,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Put  in  a basin  or 
shape,  and  boil  three  hours. 

869.  Common  Plum  Pudding . — Soak  nine  ounces  of  white  bread  in 
milk  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  squeeze  very  dry,  add  to  it  half  a pound 
of  raisins  when  stoned,  four  ounces  of  suet  chopped  fine,  three  eggs, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg  ; butter  a mould,  put  it  in,  and 
boil  three  hours.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 
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870.  Plum  Pudding  without  Eggs. — Mix  together  half  a pound  of 
bread,  four  ounces  of  suet,  four  ounces  of  treacle  or  sugar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  honey-water,  and  half  a pound  of  currants,  with  a little 
milk.  Boil  it  three  or  four  hours. 

871.  A Plain  Plum  Pudding. — Well  mix  a large  breakfast -cupful 
| of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  quantity  of  dour,  the  same  of  finely-chopped 

beef  suet,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a cupful  of  sugar,  a little  ginger,  grated 
nfitmeg  and  candied  peel,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  two  spoonsful  of  treacle  made  warm  in  a little  milk. 
Boil  it  four  hours. 

Another  Plain  Plum  Pudding. — Mix  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a 
pound  of  currants  when  cleaned,  half  a pound  of  raisins  when  stoned, 
half  a pound  of  suet,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  four  eggs,  some 
sugar,  a glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a teacupful  of 
milk  ; put  it  in  a basin,  and  boil  it  four  hours. 

872.  A Richer  Plum  Pudding.-^- Mix  together  one  pound  each  of 
plums,  currants,  moist  sugar,  suet,  and  bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of 
flour,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; add  mixed  spice  and  candied  peel  to 
the  taste,  with  a spoonful  of  brandy  and  sherry.  Boil  four  hours. 

873.  A Rich  Plum  Pudding. — Mix  together  half  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
half  a pound  of  apples  chopped  fine,  seven  yolks  of  eggs  w~ell  beaten, 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  brandy  and  a little  sherry ; sugar  and  salt  to 
the  taste.  Let  it  boil  four  hours  at  least.  The  sauce  should  be  red 
wine,  sugar,  and  butter. 

874.  A very  Rich  and  Excellent  Plum  Pudding. — Beat  eight  eggs 
and  mix  them  with  a pint  of  good  cream,  half  a pound  of  flour, 
and  half  a pound  of  crumb  of  bread  ; beat  them  well  together,  and  put 
to  them  one  pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine,  one  pound  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  jar  raisins  stoned  and  chopped  small,  one 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  and  the 
same  of  citron.  Grate  a nutmeg,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  half 
a pint  of  brandy  and  wine ; put  it  in  a cloth,  and  tie  it  up  close.  It 
will  take  six  hours  to  boil. 

875.  Mock  Plum  Pudding. — Add  to  half  a pound  of  flour  half  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a pound  of  suet.  Mix  them  together,  and 
boil  for  six  hours. 

876.  Baked  Plum  Pudding. — Take  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  plums  stoned  and  cut  in  halves,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs  scalded  with  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk;  add 
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two  or  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and 
a little  lemon  peel  or  nutmeg.  Mix,  and  bake  full  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a slow  oven.  Turn  it  out  of  the  pie-dish,  and  serve  either  cold 
or  hot. 

Fig  Pudding. 

877.  Add  to  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  bread  crumbs  five  and 
a half  ounces  of  finely  chopped  suet,  and  about  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  then  beat  two  eggs  and  put  them  to  the  above,  adding  just 
enough  of  cold  milk  to  make  the  pudding  of  a proper  consistency. 
Boil  it  full  four  hours,  and,  if  approved,  it  may  be  served  with  wine 
sauce. 

Swiss  Pudding. 

878.  Butter  a pie-dish,  and  put  into  it  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
a layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over  moist  sugar,  then  a layer  of 
bread-crumbs,  next  of  apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is 
filled,  finishing  with  a thick  layer  of  crumbs  ; melt  fresh  butter  and 
pour  over  it.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour  : any  fresh 
truit  may  be  substituted  for  the  apples. 

Snowdon  Pudding. 

879.  Mix  together  a breakfast-cupful  each  of  chopped  suet,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  sifted  sugar;  add  two  eggs  and  a glass  of  wine,  and  the 
juice  and  rind  of  a lemon.  Line  the  basin  or  mould  with  raisins,  and 
boil  it  five  hours. 

880.  A Richer  Snowdon  Pudding. — Take  half  a pound  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  ounces  of  sago,  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
six  eggs,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  six  ounces  of  orange  or  lemon  mar- 
malade, six  ounces  of  moist  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  butter  a 
mould,  and  ornament  with  swelled  raisins ; boil  for  one  hour,  and 
serve  with  marmalade  sauce. 

Pembroke  Pudding* 

881.  Mix  together  two  ounces  of  suet  shred  fine,  two  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of  sugar  and  a pint  of  milk,  a little 
flavouring  of  spice  or  lemon-peel  improves  it ; bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Poor  Knight’s  Pudding. 

882.  Cut  a roll  into  thin  slices  with  the  crust  on  it,  mix  up  two  eggs 
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with  a pint  of  milk;  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste.  Let  the  slices 
soak  in  this  custard  for  an  hour,  then  pour  off,  and  drain  another 
hour ; fry  them  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  with  wine 
sauce. 

St.  Agnes  Pudding. 

883.  Mix  together  ten  ounces  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of  suet, 
half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and 
one  egg.  It  takes  a long  time  to  mix  ; a little  brandy  is  a great  im- 
provement, and  a few  currants  may  be  added.  Boil  it  nearly  an 
hour. 

Lemonade  Pudding  a cool  Summer  Dish. 

884.  Make  a sufficient  quantity  of  lemonade  in  the  usual  way,  add- 
ing the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  to  every  pint  when  cold,  soak  in  it 
thoroughly  a French  roll  or  rolls,  but  do  not  break  them,  then  stick 
in  their  surface  blanched  almonds,  pour  over  them  liquefied  currant 
jelly,  and  serve. 


White  Pot. 

885.  Mix  three  pints  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  spring  water,  five  eggs 
well  beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a French  roll  sliced,  white  sugar 
and  nutmeg  to  the  taste.  Bake  it  in  a bowl  two  hours  in  a quick  oven. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

886.  Boil  some  carrots  till  they  are  quite  soft;  when  cold,  beat  half 
a pound  in  a mortar  with  six  ounces  of  butter ; when  these  are  well 
mixed  beat  in  six  ounces  of  sugar,  two  eggs  (do  not  beat  them  first), 
half  a nutmeg,  a little  brandy,  and  one  spoonful  of  cream;  mix  these 
well  together  in  a dish  lined  with  paste,  and  put  it  in  just  before 
baking.  An  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another  Carrot  Padding. — Weigh  eight  ounces  of  carrots ; when 
boiled  chop  very  fine,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  currants,  four 
ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  suet  chopped,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated.  Then  stir  in  two  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
milk.  This  sized  pudding  requires  two  hours’  boiling.  To  be  served 
up  with  a sauce  made  with  brandy,  sugar,  and  butter,  with  the  yolk 
of  a raw  egg  beaten  in  it. 

Another. — Mix  half  a pound  of  raw  carrots  grated  finely,  half  a 
pound  of  suet,  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants,  a 
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quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins,  two  table-spoonsful  of  sugar,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  sherry.  Boil  the  whole  in  a cloth  for  three  hours:  if  desired 
plainer,  the  currants  and  suet  may  be  reduced  half,  and  the  wine 
omitted. 

Vegetable  Pudding. 

8S7.  Half  a pound  of  grated  carrots,  half  a pound  of  cold  mashed 
potatoes,  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  suet,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  candied  lemon -peel,  one  quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants,  to  be  boiled  slowly  four  hours. 

Potato  Pudding. 

888.  Take  a pound  of  fine  meally  potatoes,  boil  them  till  very  dry 
and  floury,  and  mash  them  till  perfectly  smooth,  taking  care  to  avoid 
destroying  their  light  texture  by  too  heavy  a pressure ; then  mix  with 
them,  while  hot,  four  ounces  of  butter,  five  and  a half  of  sugar,  five  or 
six  eggs,  a very  little  salt,  and  a liberal  allowance  of  grated  lemon- 
peel.  Pour  these  ingredients  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  the 
pudding  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  forty  minutes.  It  should  be 
turned  out,  and  served  with  a layer  of  sifted  sugar  over  it,  or  preserve  ] 
round  it.  Or,  it  may  be  boiled,  omitting  the  butter.  When  cold,  this 
pudding  eats  like  cake,  and  may  be  served  as  such. 

Another. — Mash  together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  potatoes 
when  boiled  and  peeled,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  suet  or  butter  (if  butter,  beat  it  with  the  potatoes),  and  stir 
in  two  spoonsful  of  rose  water,  then  stir  in  the  sugar  with  nine  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  spoonful  of  flour,  a little  mace,  a pint  of  cream  or 
good  milk,  and  a little  salt.  Put  a paste  round  the  dish,  and,  if  you 
like,  a thin  paste  at  the  bottom ; three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a quick 
oven  will  bake  it,  or  without  paste  it  may  be  turned  out,  and  served 
with  preserves  round,  or  sifted  sugar  over  it. 

Another. — To  half  a pound  of  potatoes,  when  boiled  and  mashed 
through  a sieve,  add  six  ounces  of  butter  and  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
while  hot ; when  cold,  add  four  eggs  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon. 
Put  a light  paste  round  the  dish  and  bake  it. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

889.  Mix  together  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  butter,  loaf-sugar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk ; put  altogether  into  a saucepan  till 
dissolved,  but  it  should  not  boil;  when  rather  cool  add  three  eggs 
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well  beaten,  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  grated,  and  a little  juice  ; line 
the  dish  with  a thin  paste,  and  bake. 

A richer  Lemon  Pudding. — Boil  the  peel  of  a lemon  in  two  waters, 
then  beat  it  fine  in  a stone  mortar;  add  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
'half  a pound  of  butter,  a sponge  biscuit  or  a few  bread  crumbs,  and 
six  eggs  well  beaten  ; mix  all  well  together,  add  two  table-spoonsful  of 
brandy  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and  bake  it  in  a dish  lined  with  a 
puff  paste. 

Lemon  Apple  Pudding. 

890.  Take  two  or  four  small  apples,  boil  them  to  a pulp  in  a little 
water;  add  the  peel  of  one  lemon  cut  fine,  the  juice  of  half  a one,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a large  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  ounces  of 
butter  melted ; sweeten  to  the  taste.  Line  a dish  with  puff  paste,  and 
fill  with  the  mixture  ; then  bake  it.  These  proportions  are  for  a rich 
pudding.  For  a common  one  omit  the  brandy,  use  one  or  two  eggs 
and  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  add  rather  more  lemon  juice. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding. 

891.  Mix  three  ounces  of  bread  grated,  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated ; boil  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  it ; when  cold,  add  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon ; put  paste  round  the 
dish,  pour  in  the  above  ingredients,  and  bake. 

Boiled  Lemon  Pudding. 

892.  Take  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  half  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  three  small  lemons,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  and  six  beaten  eggs ; stir  the  butter  with  half  the 
sugar  till  light,  then  stir  in  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour  : add  the  butter 
and  sugar  by  degrees  to  the  bread  crumbs,  mix  the  remaining  sugar 
with  the  lemon  juice,  and  add  gradually  to  the  rest ; boil  in  a cloth  or 
in  a mould  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  filled  with  a sauce 
of  beaten  butter  and  sugar  flavoured  with  lemon. 

Six-Hour  Pudding. 

893.  Mix  together  one  pound  of  suet  cut  large  as  dice,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins  when  stoned,  six  ounces  each  of  flour 
and  moist  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
and  whites  of  two ; butter  the  mould  and  boil  six  hours ; serve  with 
brandy-sauce* 
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Cabinet  Pudding. 

894.  Stone  two  dozen  of  large  table  raisins,  butter  a basin  and  stick 
them  all  over  it,  then  fill  up  the  basin  with  a thick  custard  made  of 
milk,  three  or  four  egg3,  about  a tea-cupful  of  finely-grated  bread,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  sugar,  a few  chopped  almonds,  and  any  other 
flavour  that  is  approved.  Boil  an  hour  and  a half,  and  when  turned 
out  the  raisins  will  be  outside. 

Light-Boiled  Pudding. 

895.  Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  with  two  bay  and  three  laurel  leaves  ; 
take  out  the  leaves,  and  pour  the  milk,  when  cold,  over  five  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  one  ounce  of 
butter ; add  three  eggs  well  beaten  and  a glass  of  sherry ; butter  a 
mould,  and  stick  it  round  with  raisins  or  not.  Boil  one  hour. 

Apple  Charlotte. 

896.  Boil  four  large  apples,  beat  them  to  a pulp  and  sweeten  them 
with  loaf  sugar,  add  one  egg  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated  ; pour 
this  into  a dish  which  has  been  well  buttered  and  lined  with  bread 
crumbs,  cover  the  top  with  crumbs,  and  bake  it  a light  brown. 

Biscuit  Pudding. 

897.  Pour  one  pint  of  boiling  milk  on  three  penny  Naples  biscuits 
grated,  cover  it  close;  when  cold,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  four  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  brandy,  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  some 
sugar.  Boil  this  an  hour  in  a basin,  and  serve  it  with  pudding-sauce ; 
some  almonds  may  be  blanched  and  cut  in  four,  and  stuck  over  the 
pudding. 

Another. — Weigh  two  eggs,  and  take  equal  weight  of  flour  and 
Sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream  ; add  the 
two  eggs  beaten,  and  mix  well.  This  is  sufficient  for  six  small  cups 
filled  three  parts  full,  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Wafer  Puddings. 

898.  Two  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  flour  and  a little  milk,  whisk  the  whites  to  a froth,  bake  them 
in  patty-pans.  Serve  them  piled  on  a napkin  with  sifted  sugar, 

Leamington  Pudding. 

899.  Mix  of  each,  two  ounces  of  flour,  sugar  powdered,  and  butter 
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melted,  with  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream.  Bake  it  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  hot  wine  sauce.  It 
should  he  baked  in  three  separate  oval  tins  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  dish,  the  smallest  being  at  the  top. 
The  largest  tin  should  be  eight  and  a quarter  inches  by  five  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  others,  each  rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  other. 

Cheltenham  Pudding. 

900.  Mix  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  suet 
chopped  very  fine,  half  a pound  of  currants,  two  or  three  eggs,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  enough  to  make  the 
pudding  thicker  than  batter,  but  thinner  than  dough ; mix  the  dry 
ingredients  first,  beat  the  eggs  and  milk  together,  then  mix  all.  Bake 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  or  half. 

French  Apple  Pudding, 

901.  Bake  some  apples  with  sugar  until  they  become  a marmalade; 
put  them  into  a pie-dish  already  lined  with  puff-paste,  make  a custard 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  and  two  eggs  flavoured  with  butter  and  sweet 
almonds,  and  pour  it  on  the  apples.  Bake  in  a slow  oven, 

Manchester  Pudding. 

902.  A pint  of  new  milk  boiled,  three  ounces  of  bread  crumbs 
stewed  in  the  boiling  milk,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  are  to  be 
sweetened  to  the  taste  with  lump  sugar;  then  add  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  four  eggs,  and  three  ounces  of  butter  melted.  Line  a dish 
with  a puff-paste,  cover  the  bottom  with  preserve  or  marmalade,  pour 
the  pudding  into  it,  and  one  hour  will  bake  it, 

Chester  Pudding. 

903.  Take  a stewpan,  and  oil  two  ounces  of  butter ; blanch  twelve 
bitter  and  twelve  sweet  almonds,  pound  them  in  a mortar ; take  four 
ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  the 
rind  of  a large  lemon  grated,  and  the  juice.  Put  all  these  ingredients 
into  the  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  stir  constantly  till  quite  hot. 
Then  put  it  into  a dish  lined  with  pastry,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  perfectly  stiff,  put  them  upon  the  top 
of  the  pudding,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  set,  and  is  of  a light- 
brown  colour. 
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French  Pudding. 

904.  Take  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  half  a pound  of  currants,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treacle,  and  half 
a pint  of  milk  ; mix  well,  and  boil  in  a basin  three  or  four  hours. 

Marlborough  Pudding. 

905.  Put  two  ounces  of  candied-peel,  shred  fine,  at  the  bottom  of 
a dish,  add  six  ounces  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  six  ounces  of  butter 
melted  over  the  fire,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
eggs  boil,  or  they  will  curdle.  Pour  this  hot  over  the  peel.  Line  the 
dish  with  paste,  and  bake  half  an  hour,  or  more,  till  it  is  solid.  It 
requires  a hot  oven  just  at  first,  and  then  a rather  slower  heat. 

Selkirk  Puddings. 

906.  Weigh  three  eggs  in  their  shells,  add  the  same  weight  for  each 
of  lump  sugar,  butter,  and  fine  flour ; beat  up  the  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks  together,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; pound  the  sugar  fine  and  sift 
it ; place  the  butter  before  the  fire,  and,  when  a little  warmed,  beat  it 
to  a froth  with  a wooden  spoon ; then  mix  the  eggs  and  butter  well 
together,  after  which  add  the  flour  and  then  the  sugar.  Bake  in  a 
mould,  leaving  room  for  its  rising.  It  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
melted  butter  and  brandy. 

Thorpe  Pudding. 

907.  Put  a layer  of  preserves  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and  over 
it  grated  bread-crumbs  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  pour  over  them 
a custard ; bake  in  rather  a cool  oven  twenty-five  minutes.  One 
quart  of  milk  and  four  eggs  makes  custard  enough  for  a good-sized 
pudding. 


Kendal  Pudding. 

908.  Line  a dish  with  puff  paste,  put  into  it  a layer  of  preserves  an 
inch  thick,  consisting  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  jam.  Cover  the  top 
with  two  eggs  well  beaten,  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar ; pour  over 
until  the  dish  is  full.  Strew  over  lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  and  a 
little  sifted  sugar.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  a nice  brown. 

Essex  Pudding. 

909.  Weigh  three  eggs,  an  equal  weight  of  butter,  flour,  and 
pounded  sugar ; melt  the  butter  and  beat  the  eggs  to  a froth,  add  the 
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flour  after  the  other  ingredients  are  mixed.  Put  alternately  a layer 
of  this  hatter  and'one  of  preserves  into  a mould  until  full,  then  bake 
it  for  an  hour  and  a half ; turn  out,  and  serve  with  white  wine  sauce. 

Bath  Pudding. 

910.  Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  in  one  pint  of  cream  till  tender, 
and  set  it  to  cool.  Add  to  it  six  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter,  thirty 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  one  small  glass  of  brandy. 
Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  bake  a quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more. 

Bakewell  Pudding. 

911.  Cover  a dish  with  thin  paste.  Put  a layer  of  jam  of  any  kind, 
half  an  inch  thick.  Take  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one, 
rather  less  than  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  melted, 
and  a few  well-pounded  almonds.  Beat  all  together  until  it  is  well 
mixed.  Pour  it  into  the  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for 
an  hour.  They  may  be  baked  in  pattypans  to  eat  cold. 

Another,  less  rich. — The  yolks  of  four  eggs,  whites  of  two  well 
beaten,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter,  two  ounces  of  almonds, 
sugar  to  taste,  two  potatoes  boiled,  dried,  and  mashed  fine.  Line  a 
shallow  dish  with  puff  paste,  put  a layer  of  jam  (strawberry  is  the  best), 
and  pour  the  batter  upon  it.  Bake  it  well. 

Orange  Marmalade  Pudding. 

912.  Take  two  table-spoonsful  of  marmalade,  three  ounces  of  butter 
melted,  and  one  ounce  of  sugar.  Beat  this  well  together  in  a mortar. 
Add  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  and  put  it  in  a dish, 
immediately  after  which  place  it  in  the  oven.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  will  bake  it. 


Ratafia  Pudding. 

913.  Soak  two  sponge-cakes  as  for  trifle,  put  over  them  one  or  two 
kinds  of  preserves,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one ; 
add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  and  a little  nutmeg,  sweeten 
and  flavour  it;  pour  it  upon  the  cakes  in  the  dish,  place  two  ounces  of 
ratafias  on  the  top,  and  bake  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Another. — Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  four  laurel  leaves ; take  them 
out,  and  break  in  half  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits,  the  same  of  butter, 
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some  sherry  and  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  cover 
it  up ; when  it  is  almost  cold,  put  in  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds 
grated  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
bake  half  an  hour.  Grate  a hit  of  sugar  over  the  pudding. 

College  Puddings. 

914.  Grate  the  crumb  of  a twopenny  loaf,  shred  eight  ounces  of  suet, 
and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  currants,  one  of  citron  minced  fine,  one 
of  orange,  a handful  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten,  yolk 
and  white  separately,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Mix,  and  make  into  the 
size  and  shape  of  a goose-egg.  Put  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a frying- 
pan,  and,  when  melted  and  quite  hot,  fry  them  gently  in  it  over  a stove  ; 
turn  them  two  or  three  times  till  of  a fine  light  brown.  Serve  with 
pudding  sauce. 


College  Puffs. 

915.  Take  half  a pint  of  thin  cream,  three  eggs,  whites  and  yolks, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  some  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon 
grated.  Sweeten  to  your  taste.  Put  it  in  small  teacups  ; bake  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  sweet  sauce. 


A Pound  Pudding. 


916.  Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  with  the  same  quantity  of 
loaf-sugar  till  it  is  like  cream,  then  add  six  eggs,  all  well  beaten 
separately,  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon-peel  or 
candied  peel.  After  the  ingredients  are  all  mixed,  beat  the  whole  for 
ten  minutes  ; then  put  them  into  small  tins  and  bake  them. 


Little  Sponge-cake  Puddings. 


917.  Mix  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white,  three  ounces  of  powdered 
lump  sugar,  three  ounces  or  spoonsful  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  butter 
beaten.  Add  the  eggs  and  then  the  flour,  then  the  sugar,  beating  each 
before  adding  the  other.  Bake  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  little 
cups,  putting  in  the  oven  as  soon  as  beaten ; lay  a little  orange  marma- 
lade on  them  when  baked. 

Another . — Beat  the  whites  of  two  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
into  that  beat  six  ounces  of  sugar  sifted,  and  four  ounces  of  flour  dried 
for  a few  minutes,  till  well  mixed.  Put  a spoonful  into  a cup  buttered 
(rather  more  for  a pudding),  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  This  quantity 
will  make  ten  or  twelve  cakes.  Wine  sauce  with  the  puddings. 
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Rich  Teacup  Puddings. 

918.  Scald  five  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread  in  milk,  and  add  six 
ounces  of  suet  chopped  very  fine,  eight  ounces  of  currants,  seven  eggs, 
leaving  out  two  whites,  three  table-spoonsful  of  brandy,  a little  nut- 
meg, salt,  lemon,  and  candied-peel  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Bake  in 
teacups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Little  Citron  Puddings. 

919.  Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  fine  flour,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg ; mix  it  well  together  with  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  put  it  in  teacups  (five  are  enough),  and  stick  in  it  two 
ounces  of  citron  cut  very  thin.  Bake  in  a pretty  quick  oven, 

Madeira  Puddings. 

920.  Take  three  eggs,  weigh  against  them  in  their  shell  sugar,  flour, 
and  butter,  separately ; beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  beat  the  eggs  well, 
mix,  and  beat  together,  adding  the  sugar;  then  put  into  cups,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve  with  wine  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Prussia  Puffs. 

. 921.  Make  a light  batter,  and  put  in  some  candied  orange-peel. 
Bake  in  cups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Spanish  Puffs. 

922.  Take  a large  breakfast-cup  of  milk  with  a small  piece  of 
butter;  let  it  come  to  a boil,  but,  before  it  boils  up,  mix  in  flour 
with  the  left  hand,  while  stirring  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
right,  till  nearly  as  thick  as  dough.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  in 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  mixing  one  thoroughly  before  adding  another. 
Then  turn  it  out  into  a plate,  and  take  a small  piece  off  with  the  end 
of  a spoon.  Pry  it  in  lard,  of  a nice  brown.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
serve  in  a napkin. 

Light  German  Puffs  or  Puddings. 

923.  Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  one  pint  of  cream,  and  let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold ; then  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  a little  rose 
or  orange-flower  water.  Butter  some  little  cups,  pour  in  the  ingre- 
dients, and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  They  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
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cups  and  served  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they  will  be  heavy ; 
serve  with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Oxford  Puddings. 

924.  Take  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  grate  two  penny  loaves 
and  half  a pound  of  currants,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  one  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel, 
and  a glass  of  sherry  or  brandy ; mix  this  all  together  till  it  is  stiff, 
divide  into  seven  or  eight  parts  and  fry,  or  in  balls,  a light  brown ; 
serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Balloon  Pudding. 

925.  Add  three  table-spoonsful  of  flour  to  five  eggs,  mix  them  with 
a pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  put  a small  lump  of  butter ; warm  the 
milk  sufficiently  to  melt  the  butter.  Butter  some  teacups,  and  fill 
them  half  full.  Bake  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Cup  EicE  Puddings. 

926.  Steep  a teacupful  of  rice  in  rather  less  than  a quart  of  milk, 
add  four  eggs  beaten,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants,  sugar  to  the  taste,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg ; a little 
cream  is  a great  improvement.  Bake  in  cups,  and  serve  wdth  wine 
sauce. 


Everton  Pudding  (small.) 

927.  Take  three  eggs  and  their  weight  in  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted, 
the  same  weight  of  flour  and  butter,  and  half  a lemon.  Put  altogether, 
excepting  the  eggs,  and  beat  them  twenty  minutes.  The  eggs  must 
also  be  well  beaten,  then  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  the 
whole  well  beaten.  Bake  in  cups  half  an  hour  in  a cool  oven. 

Souffle  Pudding. 

928.  Baked. — Take  eight  rusks  or  buns,  and  soak  them  thoroughly 
in  a pint  of  milk.  Make  a custard  of  eight  beaten  eggs  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk,  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  flavour 
with  vanilla  or  almond,  or  rub  the  sugar  on  lemons  before  sifting. 
Beat  and  stir  the  rusk  to  a smooth  mass,  and  add  the  custard  by 
degrees,  stirring  well.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven  rather  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar  over  it.  The  yeast  in  the  rusk 
will  cause  it  to  puff  up  light. 
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929.  Soufflt  Pudding  Boiled . — Three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
stir  altogether  over  the  fire  till  quite  thick ; then  mix  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  with  the  hatter,  and,  the  last  thing  before  boiling,  add  three  of  the 
whites  whisked  to  a strong  froth ; steam  very  slowly  in  a stewpan 
with  very  little  water  one  hour,  pour  apricot  jam  over  when  turned 
out,  or  flavour  it  with  ginger  or  any  other  flavour,  and  dish  with  wine 
sauce.  The  mould  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts  full. 

Another. — Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  put  half  into  the  stewpan,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  five  spoonsful  of  fine  flour.  Let  the  milk  be 
scalding  hot,  then  stir  in  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let  it  all  scald 
five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  take  five  eggs,  stir  in  the 
yolks.  Beat  the  whites  to  a froth,  and  when  cold  mix  them  all 
together.  Sweeten  to  taste,  flavour  with  any  thing  you  like ; strain  it ; 
Stick  the  mould  with  any  dried  fruit.  Put  a buttered  paper  under  the 
cloth.  Boil  it  an  hour  and  a half,  and  take  it  off  five  minutes  before 
it  is  wanted. 

Another. — Boil  half  a pint  of  very  thin  cream  with  lemon-peel, 
cinnamon,  and  sugar ; let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  four  ounces  of 
butter,  two  handfuls  of  flour,  five  yolks  of  eggs,  the  whites  beat  up  to 
a stiff  froth,  and  a little  wine  or  brandy  ; (first  put  the  butter  and  flour 
into  a stewpan,  and  melt  them  together,  then  stir  in  the  cream,  &c., 
that  has  been  boiled,  then  the  five  yolks  of  eggs,  one  at  a time.)  Mix 
all  together  over  the  fire,  take  it  off,  add  the  whites,  and  boil  for  one 
hour,  as  above. 

Dutch  Wafer  Puddings. 

930.  Set  a pint  of  cream  over  the  fire,  and  stir  in  half  a pound  of 
butter ; then  beat  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  well  dried. 
Take  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  four  whites,  beat  them  well,  and  mix 
them  with  the  other  ingredients  in  an  earthen  pan ; set  it  before  the 
fire  for  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  small  patty-pans  or  saucers,  and  bake 
them  in  a hot  oven  till  they  are  brown  ; turn  them  out,  and  serve  at 
once  with  good  wine  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Eve’s  Pudding. 

931.  Weigh  four  eggs  in  their  shells,  and  add  <the  same  -weight  of 
flour,  sugar,  and  butter ; beat  the  butter  into  cream,  then  mix  the 
flour,  beating  it  with  the  Gutter,  then  the  sugar ; add  a little  citron, 
bitter  and  sweet  almonds,  or  lemon-peel ; break  the  eggs,  beat  yolks 
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and  whites  separate,  and  mix  them  in  separately ; then  lightly  grease 
some  small  patty-pans ; put  a small  quantity  in  each,  and  let  them 
rise  ten  minutes  before  the  fire,  after  which  put  them  into  the  oven, 

Indian  Meal  Puffs  (American). 

932.  Boil  a quart  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it,  gradually,  eight  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal ; four  large  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar ; and  a grated  nutmeg.  Stir  it  hard ; letting  it  boil  a quarter 
of  an  hour  after  all  the  Indian  meal  is  in.  Then  take  it  up,  and  set 
it  to  cool.  While  it  is  cooling,  beat  eight  eggs  as  light  as  possible, 
and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  batter  when  it  is  quite  cold.  Butter 
some  large  teacups ; nearly  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  set  them  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  bake  them  well.  Send  them  to  table  warm,  and 
eat  them  with  butter  and  molasses ; or  with  butter,  sugar,  lemon- 
juice,  and  nutmeg  stirred  to  a cream.  They  must  be  turned  out  of  the 
cups. 


Priceless  Pudding. 

933.  Add  to  the  yolks  and  whites  of  five  eggs  their  weight  in  sugar, 
flour,  and  butter ; first  beating  the  butter  to  a cream,  then  adding  the 
sugar,  the  eggs,  and  the  flour,  one  after  the  other ; lastly,  a good  hand- 
ful of  raisins,  and  the  rind  of  one  lemon ; beat  all  together,  and  boil  it 
in  a mould  seven  hours : serve  with  wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

German  Pudding. 

934.  Two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  leaving  out  four  of  the  whites,  a little 
orange-flower  water,  and  white  wine;  melt  the  butter  with  some 
cream,  mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  in  small  cups. 

Another. — Half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of  butter,  half 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice  (the  cinnamon 
should  predominate),  four  eggs.  Mix  the  bread-crumbs,  sugar,  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  the  hutter  (just  melted),  the  spice,  and  a little  salt, 
altogether  in  a large  basin,  then  add  the  whipped  white  of  eggs.  Put 
it  into  a mould,  and  bake  or  steam  in  a moderate  oven  one  hour. 

The  above  ingredients  are  sufficient  to  make  one  large  pudding  or 
two  small  ones.  * 

Another. — Take  a piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  as  much  as  you  think 
will  fill  a mould.  Pour  over  it  some  boiling  milk ; when  soaked,  drain 
it  on  a sieve,  and  squeeze  it  in  a cloth,  then  beat  it  quite  fine  with  a 
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fork.  Put  a lump  of  butter,  some  sugar,  four  or  five  eggs;  whip  the 
whites,  flavour  it  with  bitter  almonds,  do  not  make  it  too  soft.  Butter 
and  paper  your  mould.  Put  in  a rather  deep  layer  the  first,  then  a 
little  preserve,  then  more  of  the  mixture,  until  the  mould  is  full.  Do 
not  put  too  much  jam  for  fear  it  should  run  on  the  outside  of  the  pud- 
ding, which  would  spoil  the  look  of  it.  Tie  it  tight  down,  and  steam  it 
one  hour  and  a half.  Take  it  up  five  minutes  before  wanted,  and  make 
the  sauce,  for  which  see  page  254. 

Albion  Pudding. 

935.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten, 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  six  eggs,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Beat  the 
eggs  well  up  with  the  sugar  over  the  fire  till  hot,  but  not  boiling. 
When  cold,  add  the  almonds,  and  beat  again  ; pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  dish  and  bake  it. 

Sir  Watkins’  Pudding. 

936.  Mix  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, a quarter  of  a pound  of  orange  marmalade,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar  (moist),  six  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well,  with  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  unbeaten ; take  the  whites,  and  whisk  them  to  a stiff  froth ; 
mix  altogether.  Clear  it,  and  let  it  stand  one  hour  ; butter  a mould, 
steam  it  two  hours.  Serve  it  with  marmalade,  or  the  syrup  from 
preserved  oranges,  or  with  wine  sauce. 

Calves-foot  Pudding. 

937.  Boil  two  calves  feet  till  tender,  then  chop  very  fine  and  mix 
with  the  same  weight  of  suet,  grated  bread,  currants  and  sugar,  an 
apple,  a small  nutmeg,  and  six  well-beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  an  oven 
till  done. 


Yeomanry  Pudding. 

938.  Take  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter  melted, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  leaving  out  half  the  whites ; mix  all  together, 
and  put  them  into  a dish  lined  with  paste ; put  apricot  or  any  other 
preserve  at  the  bottom,  and  bake  it. 

Adelaide  Puddings. 

939.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  whites  of  two,  and  mix  with 
six  ounces  of  lump  sugar  and  six  ounces  of  butter  just  melted;  butter 
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some  cups,  and  put  a little  preserve  or  orange  marmalade  at  the  bottom 
of  each  (the  cups  should  be  small).  Bake  twenty  minutes.  They 
may  be  served  with  wine  sauce. 

Victoria  Pudding. 

940.  Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  upon  the  crumb  of  a twopenny 
French  roll ; cover  it  till  nearly  cold,  then  add  a few  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  well  pounded,  a little  sifted  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
and  three  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten.  Butter  the  basin  or  mould,  lay 
sweetmeats,  citron,  or  raisins  about  it  in  any  pattern  you  like.  Pour 
the  pudding  in  quite  cold,  boil  it  well,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Cream  Cocoa-nut  Pudding. 

941.  Grate  a large  cocoa-nut  fine.  Stir  together  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  till  quite  light.  Beat 
six  eggs,  and  mix  them  gradually  with  one  pint  of  cream,  or  cream  and 
milk  mixed ; stir  all  together  well.  Put  the  mixture  into  a dish  and 
bake  it.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold  with  sifted  sugar : this  pudding  may 
be  baked  in  puff  paste. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

942.  One  spoonful  of  flour,  one  of  cream,  one  egg,  a little  nutmeg, 
ginger,  and  salt.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  A 
few  currants  may  be  considered  an  improvement. 

Tower  Pudding. 

943.  Mix  half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of  apples 
chopped  fine,  three  ounces  of  suet,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar ; press  it 
hard  into  the  dish,  and  either  boil  or  bake  it. 

Barford  Pudding. 

944.  Take  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  one  pound  of  raisins,  five  well- 
beaten  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  half  a 
nutmeg,  and  a little  salt ; mix  them  well,  put  them  in  a basin,  and  boil 
four  hours. 


Cumberland  Pudding. 

945.  Mix  six  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  chopped  apples,  four 
ounces  of  currants,  and  four  ounces  of  suet,  three  eggs,  a little  nutmeg 
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and  salt,  boil  it  two  hours,  turn  it  out  into  the  dish,  and  pour  wine 
sauce  over  it. 

Cheshire  Pudding  (Excellent). 

946.  Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  a pint  of  cream ; stir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  thickens ; sweeten  and 
flavour  to  taste,  pour  into  a dish  and  bake.  Before  sending  it  to  table, 
grate  fine  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

Herefordshire  Pudding. 

947.  Chop  fine  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet,  and  mix  it  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  apples,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  half 
a pound  of  flour,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Bake  an  hour. 


Chocolate  Pudding. 

948.  Scrape  down  very  fine  two  ounces  of  prepared  chocolate,  and 
add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  mixed.  Put  it  into 
a saucepan,  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  rich  milk,  stirring  it  well; 
cover  it,  and  let  it  come  to  a boil.  Then  stir  up  the  chocolate,  and 
press  out  all  the  lumps ; repeat  this  until  it  is  quite  smooth.  Then 
stir  in  by  degrees,  while  it  boils,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  set  it  to  cool.  Beat  eight  eggs  very  well,  and  pour  through  a 
strainer  to  the  chocolate;  stir  well,  and  bake.  This  pudding  should 
be  eaten  cold. 

Cheese  Pudding. 

949.  Take  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  a tea-cupful  of  grated  bread, 
a good  pinch  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the 
whites,  and  half  a pint  of  good  cream  ; beat  all  together,  and  put  it  into 
a mould  lined  with  writing-paper.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it ; take  it 
out  of  the  moulci,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
baked. 

The  Elegant  Economist’s  Pudding. 

950.  Pill  a pie-dish  with  slices  of  cold  plum-pudding,  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  top,  fill  the  dish  up  with  a cold  custard  made  of  two 
eggs,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  the  same  of  flour ; let  it  stand  to 
soak  for  an  hour  before  it  is  put  in  the  oven,  and  bake  it  about  the 
same  time  as  a bread  and  butter  pudding. 
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A Rich  Pudding. 

951.  Line  your  dish  with  rich  puff-paste,  cover  the  bottom  with 
preserved  stoned  cherries  or  any  kind  of  dried  fruit  (or,  as  a substitute, 
Sultana  raisins),  with  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon  ; cover  it 
with  slices  of  roll  buttered  and  cut  thin,  two  or  three  more  layers  of 
preserve  and  roll  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  dish,  sifting  sugar  between 
each  layer;  just  before  baking  pour  over  it  seven  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
spoonful  of  cream,  and  plenty  of  brandy. 

Lady  Mary  Lowther’s  Pudding. 

952.  Mix  half  a pint  of  water,  four  spoonfuls  of  wine,  a little  sugar 
and  salt,  the  rind  and  half  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter;  put  these  on  the  fire  till  dissolved;  when  nearly  cold, 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix  thoroughly.  When  quite 
cold,  add  three  eggs  very  well  beaten,  again  put  all  on  the  fire,  and 
then  bake  them  in  cups. 

Cold  Pudding. 

953.  Take  a pint  of  cream,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  boil  them  together,  take  out  the  lemon 
peel  and  beat  it  in  a mortar,  put  it  through  a sieve  and  then  put  the 
cream  to  it.  Let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  pour  the  cream  gently 
over  the  yolks  of  eight  or  six  eggs  beaten  up.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  put  it  into  a mould  with  a lid  upon  it,  then  put  it  over  a slow  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  it  out  of  the  mould  while 
warm ; let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  pour  some  melted  currant  jelly 
over  it. 


A Nut  Pudding. 

954.  Grate  two  penny  rolls  and  pound  an  equal  weight  of  blanched 
small  nuts  steeped  a night  in  cold  water,  add  half  a pound  of  chopped 
suet  and  marrow,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a pint  and  a half  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  flavour  with  a little  nutmeg 
and  a pinch  of  salt,  and,  if  liked,  add  citron  and  orange  peel.  Bake  it 
in  a dish  lined  with  puff-paste  for  one  hour  and  a half. 

Novice’s  Pudding. 

955.  Beat  well  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  half  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  by  degrees.  Stir  the  mixture  into  a pint  of  good 
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milk  (flavoured  with  vanilla  or  sherry)  alternately  with  four  ounces  of 
flour,  a spoonful  at  a time ; beat  it  very  hard,  put  it  in  rather  a quick 
oven,  and  bake  it  well.  Serve  cold. 

Curd  Puffs,  or  Puddings. 

956.  Turn  a quart  of  new  milk  to  a curd  with  rennet,  drain  in  a 
cloth,  and  then  rub  through  a sieve  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
beaten ; add  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  or  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  a little  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-peel,  a spoonful  of  wine 
and  brandy,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  Bake  a little  more  than  half  an 
hour  in  buttered  cups. 

Sect.  3. — Dumplings. 

Bread  and  Suet  Dumplings. 

957.  Take  half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of  suet  cut 
small,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  two  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and  make  it  into  five 
dumplings ; boil  them  in  cloths  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce  in  the  dish. 

Another. — Take  equal  quantities  of  bread  and  suet,  a little  salt  (some 
nutmeg  or  other  spice),  and  a table-spoonful  of  white  wine.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  roll  them  up ; when  the  water  boils  throw  them  in,  and 
let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Plour  the  hands  well  whilst  rolling 
them.  This  quantity  is  for  a penny  loaf. 

Rice  Balls. 

958.  To  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
and  boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel,  until  it  is 
quite  tender;  allow  it  to  remain  till  cold,  and  then  make  it  into  balls. 
Beat  up  an  egg,  and  roll  the  balls  in  it,  and  afterwards  in  grated 
bread-crumbs.  Pry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a piece  of  paper,  and 
serve  them  up  covered  with  sifted  sugar. 

Lemon  Dumplings. 

959.  Take  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon,  and  from  four  to  eight 
ounces  of  bread ; grate  both  very  fine,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  suet  chopped  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two 
eggs ; mix  all  well  together,  put  it  in  teacups  tied  on  with  cloths,  and 
boil  or  bake  them  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
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Suet  Dumplings. 

960.  Make  as  for  suet  pudding  (which  see),  and  drop  into  boiling 
water,  or  into  the  boilings  of  beef ; or  they  may  be  boiled  in  a cloth. 

Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

961.  Make  a very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but  with 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  add  salt.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  before  the 
fire.  Twenty  minutes  before  they  are  to  be  served,  have  ready  a 
large  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls  the  size  of 
a middling  apple,  throw  them  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  To 
ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into  one,  and 
if  it  comes  out  clear,  it  is  done.  Before  serving,  tear  them  apart  on 
the  top  with  two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy  by  their  own  steam. 
Serve  with  meat,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

962.  Pare  large  apples  (codlins  are  the  best),  scoop  out  the  core 
with  a small  knife,  then  cover  with  a thin  suet  or  butter  crust,  made 
as  for  puddings,  and  tie  up  in  a cloth,  to  boil  for  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.  Or,  they  may  be  baked. 

Small  Apple  Dumplings. 

963.  Pare  the  apples,  scoop  out  the  cores,  fill  up  the  space  with 
moist  sugar  and  lemon-peel.  Boil  them  in  cups  with  a thin  paste 
round  them ; when  done,  pour  custard  upon  them.  Apples  prepared 
in  this  way,  with  a thin  paste  round  them  and  baked  on  flat  tins,  are 
excellent. 

Currant  Dumplings 

964.  Are  made  as  for  suet  pudding,  mixing  in  with  the  flour  about 
one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  foreign  currants,  picked  and  washed. 
After  mixing,  the  mass  is  divided  into  dumplings,  and  boiled  in  cloths. 

Sect.  4. — Pudding  Sauces. 

Common  Wine  Sauce. 

965.  Make  thin  a few  ounces  of  melted  butter  (see  page  105),  then 
add  from  a table-spoonful  to  two  of  coarsely  pounded  lump  sugar,  and 
a glass  of  sherry,  with  half  a glass  of  brandy : a little  grated  lemon- 
peel  or  nutmeg,  or  both  together,  are  improvements. 
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Arrowroot  Sauce  for  Puddings. 

966.  Mix  a small  tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a little  cold  water, 
and  boil  a large  tea-cupful  of  sherry  or  raisin-wine  with  sugar  enough 
to  sweeten  it.  Make  the  arrowroot  with  this,  and  pour  over  the  pud- 
ding. It  is  an  improvement  to  rub  a lump  or  two  of  the  sugar  on 
lemon-peel. 

Burnt  Cream  Sauce. 

967.  Put  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  on  the  fire,  in  a small  saucepan, 
stir  it,  and  when  quite  brown  pour  slowly  in  a gill  of  thin  cream,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time.  To  be  used  as  a sauce  to  custard,  or  batter 
pudding. 

Sweet  Pudding  Sauce  without  Wine. 

968.  This  is  made  with  melted  butter,  a little  cream  added,  sweetened 
to  the  palate,  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  mace. 

Plum  Pudding  Sauce. 

969.  Add  to  four  ounces  of  melted  butter,  or  thick  arrowroot,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  each  of  the  following ; viz.,  sherry,  Prench  brandy, 
and  cura9oa ; sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  add  also  a little  nutmeg  and 
lemon-peel  grated. 


Fruit  Sauces. 

970.  These  are  easily  made  for  any  plain  puddings,  by  stewing  the 
fresh  fruit  with  rather  less  sugar  than  for  preserving,  and  adding  water 
till  they  are  of  the  proper  consistence  for  a sauce.  Some  cooks  mix 
a little  arrowroot  with  the  water,  and  then  strain  before  serving. 

German  Sauce. 

971.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine  (hock  is  the  best)  with  a 
little  lemon-juice,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar  to  the  taste.  Put  all  into  a jug ; the  wine  first,  to 
prevent  the  egg  sticking.  Let  the  jug  stand  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  whilst  the  sauce  is  melted  and  worked  to  a complete  froth  with 
a whisk  or  chocolate  mill.  If  the  water  gets  cool  before  the  sauce 
comes  to  a froth,  add  more  boiling  water.  The  sauce  (made  only  just 
before  it  is  wanted)  may  be  served  in  a sauce  tureen,  or  over  the 
pudding. 
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Sauce  for  German  Pudding. 

. 972.  Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a little  sugar  and  a teacupful 

of  sherry  wine  ; whisk  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  get  too  hot  or 
it  will  curdle,  it  should  be  stiff;  whisk  it  until  it  is  wanted,  and 
pour  it  over  your  pudding. 

Boiled  Treacle. 

973.  Boiled  treacle  is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  hasty  pudding, 
or  to  arrowroot  and  milk  the  consistency  of  hasty  pudding,  or  to  yeast 
dumplings. 

Raspberry  Syrup. 

974.  Raspberry  vinegar  and  raspberry  syrup  are  good  as  sauces  to 
bread  or  batter  puddings,  and  the  latter  also  to  arrowroot  blancmange. 


CHAPTER  XX.— PANCAKES,  SWEET  OMELETS,  AND  SOUFFLES. 

Sect.  I. — Pancakes  and  Pritters. 

975.  Pancakes  are  made  by  forming  a common  batter,  and  then 
frying  this  in  a thin  layer.  When  of  a large  size  they  are  called  pan- 
cakes ; and  when  so  small  as  to  allow  of  several  being  fried  in  the 
same  pan,  they  are  called  fritters.  These  are  often  mixed  with  apples, 
currants,  &c.  Omelets  are  made  in  a similar  way,  the  ingredients 
being  slightly  different,  and  being  also  fried  in  thicker  layers  as  to 
substance.  There  is  a little  art  in  turning  the  pancake,  which,  by  a 
clever  cook,  is  “ tossed  ” in  the  air  and  caught  again  as  it  falls ; but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  with  the  aid  of  a common  fork 
the  edge  may  easily  be  raised,  and  the  whole  turned  over.  The  frying 
is  conducted  upon  the  principles  described  at  page  54. 

To  Beat  Eggs. 

976.  The  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  effecting 
this  apparently  simple  operation,  are  extracted  from  Miss  Leslie’s  book 
on  Cookery : — “ Those  who  do  not  know  the  right  way,  complain  much 
of  the  fatigue  of  heating  eggs,  and  therefore  leave  off  too  soon.  There 
will  be  no  fatigue  if  they  are  beaten  with  the  proper  stroke,  and  with 
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wooden  rods,  and  in  a shallow,  flat-bottomed  earthen  pan.  The  coldness 
of  a tin  pan  retards  the  lightness  of  the  eggs.  For  the  same  reason  do 
not  use  a metal  egg-beater.  In  heating  them  do  not  move  the  elbow, 
but  keep  it  close  to  the  side.  Move  only  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and 
let  the  stroke  he  quick,  short,  and  horizontal ; putting  the  egg-beater 
always  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  which  should  therefore  be  shal- 
low. Do  not  leave  off  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  in  a foam ; they  are 
then  only  beginning  to  be  light.  But  persist  till  after  the  foaming  has 
ceased,  and  the  bubbles  have  all  disappeared.  Continue  till  the  sur- 
face is  smooth  as  a mirror,  and  the  beaten  egg  as  thick  as  a rich  boiled 
custard  ; for  till  then  it  will  not  be  really  light.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately,  if  they  are  afterwards  to 
be  put  together.  The  article  will  be  quite  as  light,  when  cooked,  if 
the  whites  and  yolks  are  beaten  together,  and  there  will  then  be  no 
danger  of  their  going  in  streaks  when  baked.  When  white  of  egg  is 
to  be  used  without  any  yolk  (as  for  macaroons,  meringues,  icing,  &c.), 
it  should  be  beaten  till  it  stands  alone  on  the  rods,  not  falling  when 
held  up.” 

Common  Pancakes. 

977.  Make  a light  batter  of  three  spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  some  of  which,  with  the  eggs,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  flour ; to  the  other  part,  put  three  ounces  of  butter 
melted.  Then  mix  altogether,  and  put  into  the  frying-pan  in  a very 
thin  layer.  Fry  with  lard  or  dripping ; but  do  not  put  any  butter  into 
the  pan  to  fry  them  after  the  first  frying,  as  they  will  give  out  enough 
afterwards  to  keep  up  the  stock.  Sugar  and  lemon  should  be  served 
to  eat  with  them.  Or,  when  eggs  are  scarce,  make  the  batter  with 
flour,  small  beer,  ginger,  &c.  Or,  clean  snow  with  flour  and  very  little 
milk  will  serve,  but  not  nearly  as  well  as  eggs. 

Kich  Pancakes,  Fried  without  Butter  or  Lard. 

978.  Beat  six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well,  and  mix  when  strained  with 
a pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a glass  of  wine,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  almost  as  thick  as  ordinary 
pancake  batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat  the  frying-pan  tolerably  hot,  wipe 
it  with  a clean  cloth ; then  pour  in  the  batter  to  make  thin  pancakes, 
and  watch  them  that  they  do  not  burn,  which  is  to  be  prevented  by 
turning  them. 
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Rice  Pancakes. 

979.  Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  to  a jelly  in  a small  quantity  of  water; 
when  cold  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  eight  eggs,  a hit  of  salt  and 
nutmeg ; stir  in  eight  ounces  of  butter  just  warmed,  and  add  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  the  batter  thick  enough.  Pry  in  as  little  lard  or 
dripping  as  possible. 


New  England  Pancakes. 

980.  Mix  a pint  of  cream,  five  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  seven  yolks 
and  four  whites  of  eggs,  and  a very  little  salt;  fry  them  very  thin  in 
fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Send  up 
six  or  eight  at  once. 


Cream  Pancakes. 

981.  Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg ; 
melt  the  butter  in  the  cream,  and  mix  all  together  with  a spoonful  of 
fine  flour.  Butter  the  pan  for  the  first  pancake,  and  let  them  run  as 
thin  as  possible.  Serve  with  sugar  sifted  between  each  pancake. 
This  quantity  will  make  about  ten ; the  pan  should  be  smaller  than 
for  common  pancakes. 


Fritters. 

982.  Make  them  of  any  of  the  batters  directed  for  pancakes,  by 
dropping  a small  quantity  into  the  pan ; or  make  the  plainer  sort,  and 
put  pared -apple  sliced  and  cored  into  the  batter,  and  fry  some  of  it 
with  each  slice.  Currants,  or  sliced  lemon  as  thin  as  paper,  make  an 
agreeable  change.  Fritters  for  company  should  be  served  on  a folded 
napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of  sweetmeat  or  ripe  fruit  may  be  made 
into  fritters. 


Spanish  Fritters. 

983.  Cut  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  into  lengths,  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  in  any  approved  shape.  Soak  in  some  cream,  nutmeg,  sugar, 
and  pounded  cinnamon,  beaten  up  with  an  egg.  When  -well  soaked, 
fry  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar  sauce. 

Potato  Fritters. 

984.  Boil  two  large  potatoes,  mash  them  well,  beat  four  yolks  and 
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three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the  above  with  one  large  spoonful  of 
cream,  another  of  sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a little  nutmeg. 
Beat  this  batter  half  an  hour  at  least.  It  will  be  extremely  light. 
Put  a good  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a stew-pan,  and  drop  a spoonful 
of  the  batter  at  a time  into  it.  Pry  them ; and  serve  with  a sauce 
composed  of  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  peach-leaf  or  almond  water,  and  some  white  sugar  warmed 
together,  or  the  common  wine  sauce  (which  see). 

Bread  Fritters. 

985.  Pick,  wash,  and  dry  half  a pound  of  Zante  currants,  and, 
having  spread  them  out  on  a flat  dish,  dredge  them  well  with  flour. 
Grate  some  bread  into  a pan  till  you  have  a pint  of  crumbs.  Pour 
over  the  grated  bread  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  in  which  has  been  stirred, 
as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fire,  a piece  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour.  Then  beat  it  hard,  and 
add  nutmeg  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  stirred 
in  gradually,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  brandy.  Beat  six 
eggs  till  very  light,  and  then  stir  them  by  degrees  into  the  mixture. 
Lastly,  add  the  currants,  a few  at  a time ; and  beat  the  whole  very 
hard.  It  should  be  a thick  batter.  If  it  turns  out  too  thin,  add  a 
little  flour.  Have  ready  over  the  fire  a hot  frying-pan  with  boiling- 
lard,  Put  in  the  batter  in  large  spoonfuls  (so  as  not  to  touch),  and 
fry  the  fritters  a light  brown.  Drain  them  on  a perforated  skimmer, 
or  an  inverted  sieve  placed  in  a deep  pan,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 
Serve  them  with  wine  and  powdered  sugar. 

Apple  Fritters. 

986.  Mix  together  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  of  sugar,  two  apples  chopped  fine,  and  a very  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  ; put  a dessert-spoonful  into  the  pan,  and  fry  them 
a light  brown. 

Indian  Meal  Fritters. 

987.  Having  beaten  eight  eggs  very  light,  stir  them  gradually  into  a 
quart  of  rich  milk,  in  turn  with  twelve  large  table-spoonfuls  of  yellow 
Indian  meal,  adding  a salt-spoon  of  salt.  When  all  is  in,  stir  the 
whole  very  hard.  Have  ready  over  a clear  fire,  in  a pot  or  a large 
frying-pan,  a pound  of  fresh  lard,  boiling  fast ; drop  the  batter  into  it, 
a ladleful  at  a time.  If  you  find  the  batter  too  thin,  stir  into  it  a 
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little  more  Indian  meal.  As  the  lard  boils  away,  replenish  it  with 
more.  As  fast  as  they  are  done,  take  out  each  fritter  with  a per- 
forated skimmer ; through  the  holes  of  which  let  the  lard  drip  back 
into  the  pot.  The  fritters  must  all  be  well  drained.  Send  them  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  with  molasses.  In 
cooking  these  fritters,  you  may  drop  in  three  or  four,  one  immediately 
after  another;  they  will  not  run  if  the  lard  is  boiling  fast,  and  the 
batter  thick  enough,  and  made  with  the  proper  number  of  eggs. 

Rice  Fritters. 

988.  Boil  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rice  in  water  until  it  swells  to  the 
full  size,  then  drain  it  quite  dry,  and  mix  with  it  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg 
and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  thicken  it,  and  fry 
in  lard.  If  they  do  not  brown  quickly  add  a little  more  flour. 

Cream  Fritters. 

989.  Take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  a little 
cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  half  a pound  of  sponge  biscuits 
grated,  or,  if  you  prefer  stale  bread-crumbs,  more  sugar  must  be 
used.  Mix  this  with  a pint  of  cream  and  flour,  or  bread  crumbs,  enough 
to  make  it  thicker  than  batter  for  pancakes.  Fill  the  frying-pan  with 
lard,  and  when  it  boils  throw  in  the  fritters  with  a knife  from  a plate. 
Sift  sugar  over  them  and  serve  in  a napkin,  or  squeeze  orange  juice 
upon  the  sugar  over  them,  and  pile  them,  on  a dish  without  the 
napkin. 

Sect.  2. — Souffles  and  Omelets. 

990.  Souffles  are  elegant  and  delicious  preparations  of  eggs  and 
milk,  variously  flavoured,  the  latter  with  cheese,  and  whisked  into  a 
froth,  as  directed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  After  which  they 
are  baked,  the  heat  of  the  oven  keeping  up  the  frothing  until  the 
material  of  the  egg  is  set ; but  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
falling  down  of  the  souffle  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  oven,  and 
some  cooks  stand  guard  over  their  handiwork  with  a salamander,  until 
the  moment  when  they  enter  the  dining-room. 

Sweet  Souffle. 

991.  Take  a pint  of  milk  and  as  much  flour  as  will  come  to  a thick 
paste  over  the  stove ; keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  add  six  yolks  of 
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eggs  and  a pinch  of  salt,  as  much  sugar  as  you  like.  Beat  eight  whites 
of  eggs  all  to  a froth,  stir  them  all  together.  To  be  put  into  the  oven  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  wanting  it — the  oven  must  be  quick.  Glaze 
it  with  white  sugar,  and  send  quickly  to  table.  It  may  be  made  with 
ground  rice.  The  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  or  lemon  juice,  gives  it  a 
nice  flavour. 

Souffle  of  Rice  anl  Apples. 

992.  Steep  one  and  a half  teacupful  of  rice  in  milk,  add  the  pulp  of 
five  good-sized  apples,  sweeten  the  whole,  and  put  it  into  a dish. 
Then  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  two  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar, 
and  pour  it  over  the  rice ; and,  just  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven,  dust 
a little  sugar  on  the  top  of  it. 

Strawberry  or  Apple  Souffle. 

993.  Stew  the  apples  with  a little  lemon-peel,  sweeten  them,  then  lay 
them  pretty  high  round  the  inside  of  a dish ; make  a custard  of  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  milk.  Let  it  thicken 
over  a slow  fire,  but  not  boil.  When  ready,  pour  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
apple.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and  cover  the 
whole.  Throw  over  it  a good  deal  of  pounded  sugar,  and  brown  it  of 
a fine  brown.  Any  fruit  made  of  a proper  consistence  does  for  the 
walls.  Strawberries  when  ripe  are  delicious. 

Souffle  of  Potatoes  with  Lemon. 

994.  Roast  about  ten  potatoes;  when  they  are  done,  open  them,  and 
scoop  out  the  floury  part,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  cream  that  has 
boiled,  and  in  which  has  been  infused  the  peel  of  a lemon  ; add  some 
butter,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a little  lump  sugar,  not  too  much,  lest  your 
souffle  should  not  be  light,  but  enough  to  give  flavour.  Add  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  to  the  above.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  mix 
with  the  rest.  Pour  it  gently  into  a dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  done,  sift  a little  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  with  the 
salamander.  It  should  be  served  up  immediately. 

Friar’s  Omelets, 

995.  Prepare  twelve  apples  as  for  sauce,  and  stir  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; when  cold,  add  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard  made  very  hot,  as  for  French 
frying,  or  proceed  as  follows : Well  butter  a dish,  strew  bread-crumbs 
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or  vermicelli  over  it,  so  as  to  make  them  stick  to  it,  put  in  the  mixture, 
then  strew  crumbs  or  vermicelli  plentifully  over  the  top  ; when  baked, 
turn  it  out  of  the  dish  and  strew  sugar  over. 

Frencii  Promises. 

996.  Mix  together  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  French 
brandy,  one  egg,  and  a little  grated  ginger.  Make  it  with  flour  a 
proper  thickness  for  pancakes,  and  drop  into  a frying-pan  with  the  lard 
very  hot. 


A Sweet  Omelet. 

997.  Mix  and  crush  six  macaroons  with  a little  brandy  and  six 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar  ; beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  smooth,  and  add  the 
other  ingredients  to  this  gradually.  Have  ready  the  whites,  beaten  to 
a stiff  froth,  and  stir  in  a little  at  a time ; then  melt  four  ounces  of 
butter  in  an  omelet  pan,  and  put  in  the  mixture,  stirring  to  the  last. 
When  the  omelet  is  hot,  and  has  begun  to  colour,  transfer  it  to  a 
buttered  dish,  and  bake  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  till  it  is  puffed. 
Sift  sugar  over,  and  serve  immediately. 

Omelette  Souffle. 

998.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  put  to  them  four  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a little  essence  of  lemon ; work  these  well  together,  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  till  they  are  firm,  mix  altogether ; butter  your  frying- 
pan,  put  in  the  omelette,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  burn.  Turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in,  glaze 
it  by  thawing  sugar  over  it,  put  a little  preserve  on  the  top,  fold 
it  over,  put  it  in  the  oven  till  risen,  glaze  and  serve. 


CHAP.  XXI.— CREAMS,  CUSTARDS,  JELLIES,  AND  STEWED  FRUIT. 

Sect.  1. — General  Observations. 

999.  Creams  include  in  their  ranks  a variety  of  rich  and  delicious 
sweet  dishes,  chiefly  made  with  a foundation  of  milk  or  cream,  and 
either  whipped  into  a froth  or  eaten  in  a solid  state.  Isinglass  or 
gelatine,  or  calf’s  foot  jelly,  are  used  to  stiffen  them,  together  with 
eggs  in  some  cases. 
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1000.  Colouring  to  Stain  Creams  and  Jellies  : — 

For  a beautiful  red , boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the  finest 
powder,  with  a drachm  and  a half  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  very  slowly  for  half  an  hour;  add  in  boiling  a bit  of  alum 
the  size  of  a pea.  Or,  use  beet-root  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured 
over. 

For  white , use  the  almonds  finely  pounded,  with  a little  drop  of 
water.  Or,  use  cream. 

* For  yellow,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of  saffron  steeped  in  the  liquor 
and  squeezed. 

For  green,  pounded  spinach  leaves  or  beet4eaves ; express  the 
juice,  and  boil  in  a teacup  placed  in  a saucepan  of  water  to  take  off 
the  rawness. 

The  Mixture  of  two  coloured  jellies,  or  of  blancmange  or 
cream  with  jelly,  is  made  by  allowing  the  first  layer  in  the  mould  to 
harden  sufficiently  to  bear  the  succeeding  one  of  a different  colour 
without  their  intermixing ; several  colours  may  be  added  in  this  way. 

The  best  Mode  of  Melting  Isinglass. 

1001.  To  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  isinglass,  take  a little  more 
than  a pint  of  water,  into  which  throw  in  the  twelfth  part  of  the  white 
of  an  egg;  beat  the  water  well  till  it  becomes  white ; throw  the  isin- 
glass into  that  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  stove  over  a very  slow  fire.  If 
it  is  kept  covered,  it  will  melt  more  easily.  Take  care  it  does  not 
burn,  for  then  it  can  never  be  made  clear,  besides  it  would  have  an 
unpleasant  taste.  For  a larger  quantity  put  more  water,  but  not  more 
white  of  egg.  If  the  isinglass  is  required  to  be  particularly  clear, 
squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

To  Run  Jelly. 

1002.  In  running  jelly  through  the  flannel  bag,  it  is  apt  to  become 
cold  and  refuse  to  run.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  a good  plan  to  fix  the  bag 
to  a couple  of  sticks  stretched  across  a large  furnace,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  a few  quarts  of  boiling  water,  so  that  the  proper  temperature 
is  maintained. 

Moulds. 

1003.  Moulds  of  various  forms  are  required,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing blancmange,  jelly,  &c.  They  are,  however,  so  well  known  as 
scarcely  to  need  description.  In  order  to  get  the  articles  out,  it  is 
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only  necessary,  when  they  are  once  quite  cold,  to  loosen  the  edges 
with  a knife  and  invert  them,  giving  a shake  or  two. 

Sect.  2. — Creams  and  Custards. 

To  Whip  Creams. 

1004.  Follow  the  directions  given  for  beating  eggs  at  p.  254. 

To  Whip  Fruit  Creams. 

1005.  Rub  a lump  or  two  of  sugar  on  the  peel  of  a lemon,  then 
sprinkle  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  on  the  sugar,  and  leave  it  for  a time 
to  melt  (a  table-spoonful  of  sugar  is  enough  if  the  preserve  is  very 
sweet).  Then  mix  the  jam  or  jelly  with  the  above;  and  lastly,  add  a 
pint  of  good  cream  by  degrees  to  the  whole,  and  whip  it  steadily  till 
thick  ; sometimes  this  will  be  in  five  or  ten  minutes.  Cease  whipping 
as  soon  as  it  is  thick  enough.  Some  cooks  add  a spoonful  of  brandy. 

Another  Plan. — Put  a little  sifted  sugar  in  some  thick  cream,  and 
whip  it  very  fast ; when  it  is  quite  thick,  put  in  some  rough  pieces  in 
a glass  dish,  then  put  strawberries  or  raspberries  about,  or  very  nice 
gooseberries,  putting  more  and  more  till  you  have  a handsome  dish 
full,  taking  care  to  place  them  with  taste  on  the  outside  ; or,  flavour 
the  cream  with  syrup  of  quinces,  and  put  bits  of  preserved  quinces  in  ; 
and  cream  flavoured  with  lemon,  or  any  fruit  syrup,  and  whipped  in 
this  way,  and  put  in  glasses,  gives  you  a nice  sweet  in  a few  minutes. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

1006.  Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  three  pints  of  milk  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  strain  it;  w’hen  cool,  add  half  a pint  of  raspberry  syrup, 
stir  it  well,  and  sweeten  it ; add  a glass  of  brandy,  and,  when  nearly 
cold,  put  it  into  a mould. 

Pine-Apple  Cream. 

1007.  Infuse  some  foreign  pine-apple  cut  in  slices  (or  the  rind  only 
will  do)  in  boiling  cream,  and  proceed  as  is  usual  for  other  fruit 
creams  (par.  1005). 

Swiss  Cream  or  Triple. 

1008.  Grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  into  a pint  of  cream  (first  taking 
from  the  cream  as  much  as  will  mix  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  ground  rico 
to  a smooth  batter),  add  a small  piece  of  cinnamon,  sweeten  with  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  place  it  over  a clear  fire  or  hot  hearth ; when  it 
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boils,  stir  in  the  batter  and  simmer  it  five  minutes,  stirring  it  gently 
without  ceasing,  then  pour  it  out ; when  it  is  quite  cold,  mix  with  it 
by  degrees  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy,  then  pour  it  into  a glass  dish  in  which  you  have  previously 
placed  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons  and  ratafias  soaked  in 
brandy;  when  set,  it  can  be  ornamented  with  almonds,  citron,  or 
preserved  ginger. 

Apple  Trifle. 

1009.  Scald  as  much  fruit  as  required,  pulp  it  smoothly;  add 
sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons ; lay 
this  thickly  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Mix  a pint  of  cream,  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten  ; put  it  over  the 
fire,  stirring  it  until  it  is  just  upon  the  boil ; sweeten  it  with  white 
sugar,  and  let  it  grow  cold ; then  put  it  over  the  apples  with  a spoon, 
and  afterwards  lay  upon  the  whole  a fine  whip  of  cream,  made  some 
hours  previously. 

Codljn  Cream. 

1010.  Pare  and  core  twelve  good-sized  codlins  ; beat  them  quickly 
and  thoroughly  in  a mortar ; then  stir  in  a pint  of  thick  cream,  adding, 
as  it  becomes  well  mingled,  the  crumb  of  a stale  sponge-cake,  a glass 
of  white  wine,  and  powdered  white  sugar  to  taste.  This  is  a deliciously 
cool  preparation  to  partake  of  in  the  summer  time,  when  codlins  are 
in  season. 

Orange  Cream. 

1011.  Shred  candied  orange  peel  (about  an  ounce  and  a half,  or  to 
taste)  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  boil  it  well  in  a pint  and  a half  of  thick 
cream  till  dissolved.  If  it  is  to  be  solid,  add  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
and  put  it  into  a mould. 

Another. — Boil  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  till  very  tender;  beat  it 
fine  in  a mortar ; put  to  it  a spoonful  of  the  best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; 
beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes ; then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream ; beat  till  cold ; put  into  custard-cups  set  in  a 
deep  dish  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put  at 
the  top  small  strips  of  orange-peel  cut  thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

Almond  Cream. 

1012.  Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  and  a few  bitter  almonds  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling,  both  having 
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been  blanched.  Put  the  paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  and  add  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  sweetened ; beat  it  up  with  a whisk  to  a froth,  which 
take  off  on  the  shallow  part  of  a sieve ; fill  glasses  with  some  of  the 
liquor  and  the  froth. 

Fruit  Cream. 

1013.  “Whip  up  a thick  cream  with  a little  pounded  sugar;  then  put 
into  a glass  dish  a layer  of  cream  and  a layer  of  strawberries,  or  any 
other  fresh  or  dried  fruits  alternately  till  the  dish  is  piled  high.  Lay 
wafers  round  the  outside. 


Pink  Cream. 

1014.  Mix  a quart  of  cream  with  a pint  of  red-currant  juice  or 
jelly,  beat  it  with  a whisk  till  quite  thick,  and  serve  it  in  a glass  dish. 

Solid  Clouted  Cream. 

1015.  String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a thread;  put  them  to  a gill  of 
new  milk,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  rose-water ; simmer  a few  minutes, 
then,  by  degrees,  stir  this  liquor  strained  into  the  yolks  of  two  new 
eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  the  whole  into  a quart  of  very  good  cream, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire ; stir  it  till  hot,  but  not  boiling  hot ; pour  it 
into  a deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Serve  it  in  a 
cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many  people  prefer  it  without  any 
flavour  but  that  of  the  cream  ; in  which  case  use  a quart  of  new  milk 
aud  the  cream,  or  do  it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. — ( Economical 
Housekeeper , p.  47). 

To  make  Gooseberry  Fool. 

101 G.  Take  two  quarts  of  unripe  gooseberries,  set  them  on  the  fire 
in  one  pint  of  water ; when  they  begin  to  simmer,  turn  yellow,  and 
begin  to  plump,  throw  them  into  a colander  or  sieve  to  drain ; then 
press  the  pulp  through  a sieve  into  a dish ; make  it  pretty  sweet,  and 
leave  it  till  cold.  Take  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  four  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten  with  a little  nutmeg,  stir  it  softly  over  a slow  fire ; when 
it  begins  to  simmer  take  it  off,  and  by  degrees  stir  it  into  the  pulp. 
If  made  with  cream,  the  eggs  may  be  omitted,  and  more  gooseberries 
added  if  preferred  thicker;  a little' brandy  is  a great  improvement. 
It  should  be  served  cold.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  fill  three 
ordinary  glass  dishes.  Or,  by  some  it  is  preferred  to  rub  the  goose- 
berries through  a colander  only,  or  merely  to  mash  them  after  draining, 
*o  as  to  retain  all  the  skins. 
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Rhubarb  Fool 


1017.  Is  made  as  above,  substituting  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  cut 
in  short  lengths,  for  the  gooseberries,  and  boiling  them  in  a gill  of 
water  only. 


Apple  Fool. 


1018.  Fare  the  fruit,  and  either  scald  or  bake  it  until  sufficiently 
soft  to  pulp  it  through  a colander  ; sweeten  it  agreeably  to  taste,  and 
fill  the  glasses  three  parts  full  with  it.  Then  plentifully  sprinkle  in 
some  cinnamon  and  cloves  in  powder,  put  a good  layer  of  rich  scalded 
cream,  and  sift  white  sugar  upon  the  top. 

Orange  Fool. 

1019.  Mix  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges,  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
a pint  of  cream,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to  the 
taste.  Set  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  must  not  be  boiled ; then  pour  it 
into  a dish,  and  set  it  by  till  cold. 

POMMES  A LA  CHANTILLY. 

1020.  In  a quart  of  good  thick  and  very  sweet  cream,  put  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  strained,  beat  it  until  it  becomes  a stiff  snow ; then, 
while  still  beating  it,  add  quite  a pound  of  pulped  apples,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely  powdered  sifted  white  sugar.  Pile  it  high  upon  a 
dessert  dish,  and  serve. 


Stone  Cream, 

1021.  Add  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  one  quart  of 
thin  cream,  previously  dissolving  the  isinglass  in  a small  quantity  of 
water ; then  add  the  cream  sweetened  to  taste,  and  let  it  boil  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes;  meanwhile  grate  the  rind  of  a small  lemon  into 
about  half  a pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine,  and  put  in  the  dish  with 
preserved  apricots  or  any  light-coloured  preserve.  Stir  the  cream 
occasionally,  and  when  almost  cold  pour  it  carefully  over  the  preserve. 
In  order  that  the  two  shall  not  mix,  make  the  cream  the  day  before. 

Another  Stone  Cream. — Line  a dish  with  orange  marmalade,  or 
some  other  preserve,  squeeze  on  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  grate 
upon  it  the  peel.  Then  dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  extract 
of  calves’  feet,  or  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  and 
add  to  it  a pint  of  cream  well  sweetened.  Pour  this  over  the  marma- 
lade. It  should  be  made  the  day  before. 
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Another  Stone  Cream. — Lay  some  preserve  of  different  sorts  in  the 
bottom  of  a deep  glass  dish,  then  pour  some  blancmange  over  it  till  the 
dish  is  rather  more  than  half  full.  When  'perfectly  cold , pour  on  the 
blancmange  a good  thick  custard  to  fill  the  dish,  and  when  that  is  also 
cold  stick  blanched  almonds  on  the  top. 

Lemon  Cream. 

1022.  Lemon  Cream  in  Glasses. — To  the  peel  of  one  large  lemon 
pared  thin  put  the  juice  of  two,  half  a pint  of  water,  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  and  yolk  of  one  beaten  well,  and  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar ; stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  the  thickness  of  cream ; strain 
it,  and  put  it  in  glasses. 

1023.  Lemon  Cream  without  Cream. — Take  the  peel  of  a large  lemon 
and  put  it  into  a glass,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons  upon  it, 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  water  and  four  eggs  (leaving  out  three  of  the 
yolks)  well  beaten,  and  add  half  a pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar.  Strain 
and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a good  cream. 

1024.  Lemon  Cream  with  Arrowroot. — Dissolve  and  mix  up  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  in  a little  cold  water,  add  one  and  a half 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  in  a nice  clean  saucepan  for  a few 
minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; add  a couple  of  pinches  of  saffron 
(to  colour  it),  and  as  much  lemon  juice  and  grated  peel  and  lump 
sugar  as  will  flavour  and  sweeten  it ; then  add  the  yolks  of  five  or  six 
eggs  well  beaten  up ; stir  the  whole  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  (but 
do  not  let  it  curdle),  and  cool.  The  above  quantity  will  fill  about 
twelve  small  glasses,  and  requires  two  or  three  lemons.  It  is  not  so 
good  made  with  fewer  eggs  ( see  White  Lemon  Cream). 

1025.  White  Lemon  Cream. — Make  the  cream,  as  above,  with  the 
whites  instead  of  yolks  of  eggs  (leaving  out  the  saffron).  The  whites 
must  be  well  beaten,  but  not  frothed,  and  an  egg  or  two  more  is  an 
improvement,  making  it  whiter.  If  it  should  appear  to  curdle,  the 
straining  makes  all  right.  In  this  manner  three  or  four  eggs  will 
make  six  glasses  of  white , and  six  of  yellow  lemon  cream. 

Chocolate  or  Orange  Cream. 

1026.  Mix  together  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  the 
taste,  a bit  of  butter  twice  the  size  of  a walnut,  a spoonful  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour,  and  sliced  chocolate,  which  should  be  put  to  the  milk  cold; 
put  all  in  a stewpan,  and  stir  gently  till  it  just  boils.  If  you  wish  it 
flavoured  with  orange  or  lemon,  chop  some  peel  very  fine,  and  put  it 
in  as  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  it  retains  a fresh  flavour. 
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Coffee  Cream. 

1027.  Boil  a calfs  foot  in  water  till  it  wastes  to  a pint  of  jelly  clear 
of  sediment  and  fat,  make  a teacup  of  very  strong  coffee,  clear  it  with 
a bit  of  isinglass.  To  be  perfectly  bright,  pour  it  to  the  jelly  with  a 
pint  of  very  good  cream  and  as  much  lump  sugar  as  is  pleasant ; give 
it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish;  it  should  jelly,  but  not  be 
stiff. 

Rice  Cream. 

1028.  Soak  two  and  a half  to  three  ounces  of  rice  over  night  in  water 
for  a short  time,  then  put  in  a sieve  to  drain  and  dry.  Next  morning 
to  be  half  pounded,  then  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  put  in  a 
basin  to  cool ; add  half  a pint  of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  dissolved 
isinglass,  and  whip  it  to  a strong  froth ; leave  it  in  the  mould  all  day, 
and  add  sweetmeats,  or  fresh  fruits,  or  French  prunes,  in  the  middle. 

Brandy  Cream. 

1029.  To  a pint  of  thick  cream  put  a teacupful  each  of  sifted  sugar 
and  brandy;  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Whisk  till  it  thickens,  and 
pour  into  a glass  dish. 

Imperial  Cream. 

1030.  Take  the  juice  of  three  large  oranges  or  two  lemons,  sweeten 
it  well  with  double-refined  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  put  it  into  the 
dish  you  design  to  serve  it  up  in,  then  take  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
sweeten  it  a little,  boil  it  and  stir  it  till  it  is  milk  warm ; put  it  in  a 
teapot  with  one  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  pour  it  very  high 
on  the  juice,  which  will  make  it  curdle,  and  look  like  a honeycomb. 

Apple  Snow. 

1031.  Take  a pinch  of  powdered  alum,  with  half  a pound  of  the  pulp 
of  roasted  apples,  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  the  juice  of  one 
good  lemon,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Whip  all  together  for  an 
hour,  drop  it  lightly  on  a glass  dish. 

Apple  Sponge. 

1032.  Boil  half  a pound  of  apples  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; when  soft,  pulp 
it  through  a sieve,  then  beat  half  a pint  of  thick  cream  to  a strong  froth, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  melted  in  a little  water ; mix  all  together, 
and  put  it  in  the  mould ; if  liked  when  turned  out,  pour  a custard  over. 
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Gateau  de  Pommes. 

1033.  Boil  one  pound  and  a half  of  lump  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  till 
it  becomes  sugar  again;  then  add  two  pounds  of  apples  pared  and 
cored,  the  peel  and  a little  of  the  juice  of  two  small  lemons ; boil  it 
until  quite  stiff, \ and  put  it  into  a mould ; when  cold  it  should  be  turned 
out,  and  before  being  sent  to  table  should  have  a thick  custard  poured 
round  it.  The  cake  will  keep  several  months.  It  is  less  expensive  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  apple  is  added,  but  does  not  stiffen  so  well. 

Prussian  Cream. 

1034.  Whisk  well  the  whites  of  four  eggs  and  add  them  to  four 
ounces  of  sugar  (some  lumps  of  which  have  been  rubbed  on  the  peel 
of  a lemon),  and  one  pint  of  cream ; whisk  again  for  three  minutes,  and 
set  it  on  a stove,  whisking  gently  till  it  boils.  Then  pour  it  into  a dish 
and  serve  it  cold. 

A French  Charlotte. 

1035.  Soak  well  half  a pound  of  macaroons  in  sherry,  have  ready 
a mould  formed  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  almond  sponge-cake 
with  the  inside  cut  away,  leaving  the  walls  an  inch  thick,  lay  the 
dissolved  macaroon  at  the  bottom,  over  them  a thick  layer  of  pre- 
serve, and  fill  up  with  stiff  whipped  cream  heaped  high  in  the  centre — 
ornament  the  edge  with  icing. 

Velvet  Cream. 

1036.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a breakfast  cup  full  of 
raisin  wine,  and  a little  brandy;  add  the  juice  of  two  small  lemons,  on 
which  rub  some  lumps  of  sugar  to  obtain  the  essence.  When  the 
isinglass  is  quite  dissolved  strain  it  into  a basin,  and,  when  quite  cool, 
but  not  set,  stir  into  it  gradually  a pint  of  cream,  and  then  put  it  int<f 
a mould. 


Solid  Raspberry  Cream. 

1037.  Dissolve  one  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  new 
milk,  strain  it  and  add  a pint  of  cream,  and  as  much  raspberry  jelly  or 
jam  as  will  make  it  a fine  colour;  strain  it  altogether,  and  put  it  into 
moulds,  which  must  not  be  of  tin. 

Venetian  Cream, 

1038.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  cream  (if  much 
wasted,  add  a little  more  cream) ; pour  the  cream  on  three  ounces  of 
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ratafias  and  macaroons  mixed,  sweeten  with  raspberry  jelly  (or  lemon 
and  sugar),  whisk  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; put  it  in  a mould,  and  it  will 
turn  out  next  day. 

Apple  and  Custard. 

1039.  Prepare  apples  as  for  sauce,  only  stiff er  ; allow  them  to  remain 
till  cold.  Put  them  into  a simple  mould  to  give  a shape  to  them,  or 
pile  them  in  the  centre  of  your  dish  and  pour  a custard  over  them. 

Macaroni  and  Custard. 

1040.  Into  nearly  a quart  of  new  milk  when  boiling  fast,  put  by 
degrees  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni.  Simmer  by  the  fire  till 
nearly  tender.  Add  two  or  three  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a small 
quantity  of  isinglass  (and  either  lemon  or  cinnamon  flavouring  if  liked). 
Then  simmer  the  whole  till  the  pipes  are  soft  and  swollen  to  their  full 
size.  Press  it  in  a mcild,  and  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out  into  a deep 
glass  dish,  pouring  over  it  enough  of  a rich  custard  to  fill  the  dish — a 
little  brandy  is  an  improvement  to  the  custard# 

Leciie  Crema. 

1041.  Beat  up  three  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites,  add  to  them  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  mix  very  carefully  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
with  a little  finely  grated  lemon-peel ; boil  this  over  a slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring  it.  Prepare  a shallow  dish,  with  some  ratafia  cakes  at 
the  bottom  soaked  in  brandy  ana  sherry,  or  covered  with  preserve ; 
then,  when  the  crema  is  boiled  pretty  thick,  pour  it  over  the  cakes. 
To  be  sent  to  table  cold. 

Floating  Islands. 

1042.  Whip  up  two  spoonfuls  of  jelly  or  jam  with  one  of  white  of 
egg ; beat  well ; then  drop  it  with  a spoon  on  a dish  of  cream. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Wassail  Bowl. 

1043.  Crumble  sponge-cakes  with  ratafias  and  macaroons  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  cover  them  with  rich  raisin-wine,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
The  juice  of  a lemon  should  first  be  squeezed  over  the  crumbled  cake. 
Have  a rich  thick  custard  ready  made,  and  pour  it  upon  the  whole 
warm , but  not  hot.  If  approved,  add  a little  raspberry  jam. 

Trifle. 

1044.  Soak  sponge-biscuits,  macaroons,  and  ratafias,  &c.,  in  a dish 
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with  one  pint  of  raisin-wine  and  about  a glass  of  brandy,  in  the  morn- 
ing; then  lay  upon  it  a layer  of  preserve,  and  upon  that  the  whip 
given  below,  reserving  a little  to  put  on  just  before  sending  it  to 
table. 

1045.  Whip  for  Trifle. — Put  two  wine-glasses  of  white  wine,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  and  a blade  of  mace,  into  a saucepan 
over  the  fire  till  it  simmers,  then  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  stand  until 
nearly  cold,  then  add  another  glass  of  wine,  with  one  of  brandy,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  cream  and  milk ; sugar  to  your  taste.  Beat  it 
well  with  a whisk,  and  as  the  froth  rises  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a 
sieve,  the  hollow  part  down.  If  for  the  evening,  make  this  whip  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

1046.  Solid  Syllahuh  for  Trifle , or  to  put  into  Glasses. — A quart  of 
cream,  one  glass  of  brandy,  two  glasses  of  raisin  wine,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  essence  of  the  peel  taken  by  rubbing  lumps  of  sugar 
upon  them.  Sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  whip  it  all  together.  A pint  is 
enough  for  a trifle. 

1047.  An  Excellent  Trifle. — Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia  drops  over 
the  bottom  of  a dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisin-wine  as  they  will 
suck  up ; which,  when  they  have  done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich  cus- 
tard, made  with  plenty  of  eggs  and  some  rice  flour ; it  must  stand  two 
or  three  inches  thick.  On  that  put  a layer  of  raspberry-jam,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  a high  whip,  made  the  day  before  of  rich  cream,  the 
whites  of  two  well-beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  raisin-wine, 
well  beaten  with  a wire  whisk.  If  made  the  day  before  it  is  used,  it 
has  quite  a different  taste,  and  is  far  better. 

1048.  Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle. — Scald  such  a quantity  of  either  of 
these  fruits  as,  when  pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated  fine,  and  add  to  both  as  much  sugar  as  will  be  pleasant ; if  of 
gooseberries,  a little  nutmeg  and  brandy.  Mix  half  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; give  it  a scald  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time ; do  not  let  it  boil ; add  a little  sugar  only, 
and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the  apple  with  a spoon,  and  then 
put  on  it  a whip  made  the  day  before,  as  for  other  Trifle. 

1049.  Chantilly  Cake , or  Cake  Trifle. — Bake  a rice  cake  in  a mould. 
When  cold,  cut  it  round  about  two  inches  from  the  edge  with  a sharp 
knife,  taking  care  not  to  perforate  the  bottom.  Put  in  a thick  cus- 
tard, and  some  teaspoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam,  and  then  put  on  a high 
whip. 
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Lemon  Solid. 

1050.  Mix  the  rind  of  one  lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  squeezed  in, 
with  one  pint  of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  boiled  in  a little 
water,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar  boiled  with  the  cream.  When  the 
cream  and  isinglass  are  almost  cold,  pour  it  on  the  lemon. 

Another  Lemon  Solid. — Grate  the  peel  of  a large  lemon,  and  put  the 
juice  into  a basin,  with  brandy  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Boil  a quart 
of  cream  and  pour  it  on  the  lemon,  stirring  it  till  it  is  cold. 

Neige  a la  Gilette. 

1051.  Divide  your  eggs  from  the  whites  as  for  custards,  about  six  to 
a pint  of  milk.  Put  the  milk  on  the  fire,  and,  while  boiling,  beat  the 
whites  up  till  they  stand  pretty  firm,  then  take  a quantity  of  the  white 
on  an  egg  slice  and  put  it  on  the  milk ; when  it  is  swollen  and  has 
boiled  for  half  a minute,  turn  it  on  to  the  other  side  and  do  the  same. 
Then  put  it  on  a dish  and  do  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  whites ; 
it  will  make  about  six  lots,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  putting  one 
upon  another.  It  looks  just  like  snow.  Make  a custard  with  the  rest 
of  the  eggs,  milk,  and  sugar ; flavour  and  serve  as  you  like.  Place  in  a 
dish,  with  the  snow  on  the  top,  and  custard  round;  or  the  snow  lightly 
placed  on  the  custard ; or,  snow  on  one  dish  and  custard  on  another. 

Creme  a la  Yanilla  (or  Mauritius  Cream). 

1052.  Take  three  table- spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  and  mix  smoothly  with 
three  of  cold  milk : add  a pint  of  boiling  milk  quickly  stirred  in. 
Whip  well  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  add  to  the  arrowroot  and  milk; 
then  boil  gently  over  the  fire  until  it  becomes  a rich  yellow  colour ; 
but  be  very  careful — for  a little  boil  too  much,  and  your  cream  is  spoilt ; 
flavour  with  a teaspoonful  of  the  best  vanilla.  When  nearly  cold, 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  pour  the  cream  into  a crystal  dish. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  six  eggs  till  they  are  as  light  as  possible,  and  whip 
in  six  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar.  Pile  it  up  rockily  or  plain,  as  you 
please,  on  the  cream  when,  cold,  ornamenting  with  ratafias  and  pink 
sugar  according  to  taste. 

Blancmange. 

1053.  Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints  of  water  half  an 
hour ; strain  it  through  fine  muslin  into  a pint  and  a half  of  cream ; 
sweeten,  and  add  a few  bitter  almonds  pounded.  Let  it  boil  once  up ; 
if  not  wanted  very  stiff,  a little  less  isinglass  will  do.  Stir  the  blanc- 
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mange  occasionally  while  cooling,  but  let  it  settle  before  pouring  into 
the  moulds,  or  the  blacks  will  settle  in  the  moulds,  and  show  them- 
selves at  the  top  when  turned  out. 

Another  Blancmange. — Infuse  for  an  hour,  in  one  pint  and  three- 
quarters  of  milk,  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  eight  bitter 
almonds  blanched  and  bruised ; add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  gelatine ; boil  them  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  until  the 
isinglass  or  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Take  off  the  scum.  Stir  in  half  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  and  strain  the  blancmange  into  a bowl.  It  should 
be  moved  gently  with  a spoon  till  nearly  cold,  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  rising  to  the  top  ; add  by  degrees  a wine-  glassful  of  brandy,  and 
when  nearly  cold  pour  it  into  a mould. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange  {excellent). 

1054  To  a quart  of  new  milk  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  arrowroot 
sweetened  to  taste,  and  a pennyworth  of  cinnamon  water;  stir  it  well 
whilst  on  the  fire,  boil  ten  minutes,  pour  it  into  a mould,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of  lemon-peel  or 
laurel-leaf  to  the  cinnamon. 

Rice  Blancmange. 

1055.  Take  three  table-spoonfuls  of  very  finely  ground  rice,  stir  it 
gently  into  three  gills  of  good  new  milk ; add  lump  sugar  to  the  taste, 
but  not  too  much,  or  it  will  prevent  its  setting.  Flavour  it  with  lemon  • 
peel  or  almond  essence  ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  thoroughly, 
stirring  it  and  beating  it  extremely  well  for  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  then  pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water. 

1056.  Improved  Rice  Blancmange. — Mix  three  ounces  of  ground  rice 
and  one  ounce  of  arrowroot  with  one  quart  of  new  milk,  to  which  a 
little  cream  has  been  added.  Sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  and  flavour  it 
■with  laurel-leaf,  cinnamon,  or  orange  essence  in  the  usual  way.  The 
addition  of  the  arrowroot  makes  it  eat  much  more  tender  and  pleasant. 

Rice  Flummery. 

1057.  Chop  or  grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  very  fine,  and  pound 
half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ; mix  them  together ; then  take  a quart 
of  new  milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  same  of  ground 
rice,  stirring  the  latter. 

Chocolate  or  Cocoa  Blancmange. 

1058.  Boil  six  ounces  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  in  a pint  of  cream,  with 
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six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar ; let  them  boil  five  minutes  ; then  add  one 
ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  milk.  Mix  well  and  pour  into  the  mould. 

Ratafia  Blancmange. 

1059.  Pour  a quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  boiling  hot,  over  half  a 
pound  of  crushed  macaroon  ratafias,  mix  it  well,  and  let  it  stand,  stir- 
ring it  occasionally  till  the  ratafias  are  dissolved.  Then  add  one  ounce 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a gill  of  lukewarm  water.  Stir  well,  pour 
into  a mould,  and  set  it  to  cool. 

Spanish  Blancmange. 

1060.  Powder  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  having  rubbed  the  rind 
of  a lemon  on  some  of  it.  Mix  with  it  one  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  half  a pint  of  water.  Stir  it  till  all  is  dissolved,  then  stir 
in  another  pint  of  cream ; dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water ; mix  with  the  other  lukewarm,  and  give  the  whole 
a good  stirring ; pour  into  a mould,  and  turn  out  when  cold. 

Vanilla  Blancmange. 

1061.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a gill  of  water;  boil  a 
vanilla  bean  in  a pint  of  milk  till  the  flavour  is  well  extracted.  Whip 
a quart  of  cream  to  a stiff  froth.  Beat  stiff  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
then  the  yolks  separately,  and  beat  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar ; mix  the  cream  and  vanilla  milk,  then  beat  in  by  degrees  the 
yolk,  then  the  white,  and  lastly  the  melted  isinglass,  beating  and  stir- 
ring them  ; pour  into  your  moulds,  and  set  to  cool ; if  it  will  not  turn 
out,  just  slip  the  moulds  into  lukewarm  water. 

Supper  Dish. 

1062.  Line  a mould  with  any  kind  of  preserves  except  raspberry, 
the  greater  variety  the  better ; soak  sponge  cake  with  hot  custard,  and 
put  it  in  the  middle ; then  pour  over  a thin  blancmange  to  bind  the 
whole  together ; when  cold,  turn  it  out. 

Jaune  Mange. 

1063.  Put  into  one  pint  of  water,  the  night  before  it  is  to  be  made, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  and  a little  lemon-peel.  The 
next  day  put  into  a pint-cup  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  one  wine- 
glass of  brandy ; fill  up  the  cup  with  good  raisin-wine  or  sherry ; pour 
these  with  the  mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  add  to  them  the  yolks  of 
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seven  eggs  well-beaten,  and  sufficient  lump-sugar  to  sweeten  it ; set  it 
on  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils  ; strain  it,  and  stir  it  occasionally 
until  nearly  cold,  when  it  should  be  put  into  the  moulds. 

Another  Jaune  Mange. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water ; beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  them  with 
half  a pint  of  raisin  or  sherry  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar  to 
the  taste  (the  peel  of  the  lemon  should  be  rubbed  with  some  of  the 
lumps  of  sugar  to  extract  the  essence).  Stir  all  well  together,  and 
boil  ten  minutes.  Strain,  and  when  nearly  cold  put  it  into  a mould 
first  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Another  Jaune  Mange. — Stew  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  ; add  the  rind  of  a lemon  pared  thin,  after  having  rubbed 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  on  it  to  extract  the  essence  for  the  jaune 
mange.  When  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  squeeze  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  into  it,  and  add  five  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine.  Stir  into  it 
by  degrees  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  then  set  it  over  the 
fire  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  boils.  Strain  it,  and  continue  stirring 
till  almost  cold.  Put  it  in  a mould  or  glasses ; when  the  eggs  are 
mixed  with  it,  sugar  must  be  added  to  the  taste.  (This  makes  a very 
small  quantity.) 

Lemon  Cream  in  Shape. 

1064.  Dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Light’s  extract  of 
calves’  feet,  or  gelatine,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Strain  it, 
squeeze  the  juice  of  three  lemons  with  the  grated  peel  of  one,  sweeten 
with  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  when  you  have  added  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  or  a little  more,  whisk  it  well  till  it 
becomes  a strong  froth.  Then  add  the  isinglass,  cooled  sufficiently, 
but  not  set ; and  mix  it  well.  When  it  begins  to  set,  put  it  into  your 
mould,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  turn  out. 
This  quantity  should  fill  a quart  mould.  This  cream  may  be  varied 
by  adding  before  it  sets  a few  dried  or  preserved  cherries,  greengages, 
&c.,  with  a little  candied  peel,  and  colour  it  with  a little  cochineal. 

Another. — Simmer  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a little 
milk  until  dissolved  ; strain  and  set  it  to  cool ; put  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  some  sugar  to  a pint  of  cream  ; whisk  them  well  together, 
pour  in  the  gelatine  by  degrees,  whisk  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  a 
mould. 

Lemon  Cheese. 

1065.  Mix  one  quart  of  cream,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  a little  of 
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the  peel,  a large  glass  of  brandy,  and  powdered  sugar  to  taste ; stir  all 
well  together,  then  whisk  it  to  a strong  froth,  place  it  in  a sieve  with 
a piece  of  thin  muslin  in  it,  and  it  should  then  stand  till  the  whey  has 
entirely  left  it;  after  this  it  may  be  put  into  a mould,  turned  out,  and 
ornamented  to  fancy.  The  cheese  is  better  if  made  two  days  before 
it  is  wanted.  The  muslin  should  be  rinsed  through  cold  water.  The 
above  proportions  make  but  a small  cheese,  but  may  easily  be 
increased  at  pleasure. 

Lemon  Sponge, 

1066.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolve  it  in  a little  boiling 
water,  then  take  the  juice  of  eight  lemons,  and  put  sugar  to  your 
taste;  whisk  it  together  until  it  becomes  a sponge,  then  wet  the 
mould  and  put  it  in ; when  set  turn  it  out.  The  mixture  ought  to  be 
nearly  cold  to  whisk  well. 

Pommes  aux  Markons. 

1067.  Boil  some  chestnuts  until  they  are  soft ; pulp  them,  and  add  a 
little  white  sugar  and  lemon-juice.  With  this  line  the  inside  of  a 
tart-shape,  or  cake-mould,  thickly  buttered ; then  put  in  a good  layer 
of  pulped  apples,  sweetened  and  seasoned  with  powdered  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg;  over  this  spread  more  chestnut  paste,  and  again  some 
apple ; proceed  thus  until  your  mould  is  full ; squeeze  in  some  lemon 
juice  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Turn  it  out 
as  you  would  a cake. 

Pommes  a la  Yesuve. 

1068.  Pile  some  apple  marmalade  high  in  a dish.  Get  ready  some 
macaroni  boiled  in  water,  but  well  drained,  and  afterwards  sweetened 
with  white  sugar  and  flavoured  with  brandy ; cut  it  into  short  lengths, 
but  do  not  mince  it ; lay  it  as  a bordering  round  the  mountain  of  mar- 
malade ; plentifully  dust  the  whole  over  with  powdered  white  sugar, 
and  on  the  apex  form  a crater  with  about  half  a dozen  good-sized 
lumps  of  'sugar ; pour  a good  gill  of  brandy  over  the  top,  and  imme- 
diately before  serving  set  fire  to  it,  and  introduce  it  at  table  flaming. 

Raspberry  Cream,  Solid. 

1069.  Take  full  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jelly  or  jam,  with  the 
seeds  taken  out ; whisk  quickly  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
to  which  has  been  added  the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  jam  must  be 
sweetened  with  sifted  lump-sugar,  and  may  be  coloured  with  a very 
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little  cochineal ; three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  “ extract  of  calves*  feet,” 
or  gelatine,  must  be  previously  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water,  and  added  to  the  cream  at  last.  It  must  be  put  into 
the  mould  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set.  If  required  to  be  kept,  it  should 
be  put  into  a crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be  preserved. 

Creamed  Rice. 

1070.  Boil  a large  handful  of  rice  in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  very 
thick  and  tender ; when  about  half  done,  put  in  half  the  rind  of  a 
small  lemon  cut  very  small,  and  a little  nutmeg  or  laurel  leaf.  Sweeten 
to  the  taste ; put  it  in  the  moulds,  and  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out, 
and  pour  over  it  some  thick  cream  or  custard,  or  place  round  it  some 
jam  or  preserved  fruits ; if  wanted  for  dinner,  it  should  be  prepared 
the  previous  day. 

A Shape  of  Rice. 

1071.  A teacupful  of  rice  well  washed.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
half  a teacupful  of  water.  Add  to  it  a pint  of  new  milk ; let  it  boil 
till  soft.  Turn  into  a mould  till  cold,  then  serve  it  in  a dish  with  jam 
or  cream. 

Italian  Cream. 

1072.  Grate  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  on  the  peel, 
add  some  sifted  sugar — it  should  be  made  pretty  sweet — then  pour 
over  it  one  pint  and  a half  of  cream  ; stir  it  well  that  it  may  not 
curdle,  beat  it  with  a whisk  till  it  is  as  thick  as  batter ; put  a piece  of 
muslin  into  a tin  mould  (to  be  pierced  full  of  holes),  and  pour  the 
cream  into  it.  The  tin  should  be  placed  across  a dish,  that  it  may 
stand  hollow.  Fill  up  the  mould  as  the  whip  subsides. 

A Charlotte  Russe. 

1073.  Take  a plain  mould,  pour  in  a little  calves*  foot  jelly  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  mould.  When  set,  take  finger  biscuits,  cut  them 
straight  to  fit  in  the  mould,  and  add  a little  more  jelly,  coloured  with 
cochineal.  Then  take  a little  cream,  put  it  in  a basin,  add  a little 
lemon  juice  and  loaf  sugar  pounded,  wtth  a glass  of  brandy  flavoured 
to  the  taste ; then  whisk  it  stiff,  melt  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  if  the 
would  is  large , if  a small  one  less  will  do ; stir  the  isinglass  in  the 
cream,  and  pour  it  in  the  mould. 

To  Make  Custard, 

1074.  Set  a saucepan  of  water  to  boil,  and,  while  it  boils,  put  all 
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the  ingredients  for  the  custard  into  a jug  ; viz.,  a pint  of  thin  cream, 
five  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  (no  white),  sugar  and  laurel  leaf  to  the 
taste.  Set  the  jug  in  boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  is  the 
proper  thickness.  Then  take  it  out,  and  stuff  a clean  cloth  into  the 
jug  to  prevent  its  skinning  over,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  and 
then  add  some  brandy.  If  in  a hurry,  the  cream  and  laurel  leaves 
may  be  made  warm  before  adding  the  sugar  and  eggs,  hut  the  custard 
is  not  quite  so  thick  in  this  case. 

1075.  Boiled  Milk  Custard  should  be  made  with  four  eggs  to  a quart 
of  new  milk  ; flavour  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  if  liked  ; pour  it  boiling 
over  some  thin  slices  of  roll  or  cake,  and  eat  it  either  hot  or  cold. 

1076.  A Less  Rich  Custard. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  leaving  a little  out  to  mix  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot ; pour  the  other  boiled  and  sweetened  over  it ; 
and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little  brandy  when  cold. 

Yanille  Custard  Frothed. 

1077.  Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with  vanilla.  Beat 
the  whites  of  seven  or  eight  eggs  to  a stiff  froth ; and,  when  the  milk 
boils,  take  out  a table-spoonful  of  the  froth  and  let  it  set  in  the  milk, 
turning  it  once.  Put  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  another,  and  another. 
When  there  is  a sufficient  quantity,  strain  the  milk  and  make  it  into 
custard  in  the  usual  way,  eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a pint  of  milk.  Put 
the  custard  when  cold  into  a glass  dish,  and  place  the  frothed  whites 
upon  it. 

Spanish  Custard. 

1078.  To  a quart  of  milk  put  a little  sugar;  when  boiled,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  shake  three  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  into  it,  add  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  noyau  or  essence  of  almonds  to  it,  and  about  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass ; set  it  over  the  fire  again,  stirring  it  one  way,  then 
pour  it  into  a mould,  which  must  first  be  wetted,  and  when  cold  turn 
it  out,  and  stick  it  with  blanched  almonds ; mix  the  arrowroot  with  a 
little  cold  milk. 

Lemon  Custards. 

1079.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white  as  milk ; 
then  put  to  them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
grated,  and  the  juice  sweetened  to  the  taste.  Stir  it  on  the  fire  till 
thick  enough ; then  add  a large  glass  of  rich  wine  and  half  a glass  of 
brandy ; give  the  whole  one  scald,  and  put  it  in  cups,  to  be  eaten  cold. 
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Almond  Custard. 

1080.  Take  three  bitter  almonds  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  rub 
some  fresh  lemon-peel  grated  on  two  ounces  of  lump-sugar,  put  them 
in  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  and  simmer  them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  and  stir  till  cool.  After  this  mix  with  the  milk  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  simmer  again  until  it  becomes  a thick  custard, 
then  add  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  beaten  smooth  with  rose  water. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

1081.  Take  a stale  sponge-cake  of  full  size,  pierce  it  with  holes, 
making  them  with  a knitting-pin.  Pour  over  by  degrees  with  a spoon 
half  a pint  of  raisin-wine  and  a wine-glass  of  brandy  mixed.  When 
this  quantity  is  soaked  up,  which  will  require  the  wine  to  be  ladled  up 
from  the  bottom,  stick  it  thickly  over  with  blanched  almonds  cut  in 
points  or  spikes.  J ust  before  it  goes  to  table  pour  over  it  a thick 
custard,  or  whipped  cream.  Seven  or  eight  sponge  biscuits  may  be 
boiled  up  and  done  the  same  way,  or,  by  way  of  variety,  the  cake  may 
be  sliced  with  preserve  spread  between  each  layer,  and  then  finish  as 
above. 


Turned- out  Custard. 

1082.  Mix  with  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  half  an  ounce  of  shred 
isinglass,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  nine  pounded  bitter 
almonds ; stir  all  well  over  a slow  fire  till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved  ; 
strain  through  a fine  sieve  or  muslin,  and  pour  into  a shape.  When 
cold,  turn  it  out. 

Sect.  3. — Jellies. 

1083.  For  directions  to  run  jellies,  see  the  Economical  Housekeeper. 

Calf’s  Feet  J elly. 

1084.  Put  a set  of  calfs  feet  well  cleaned  into  a pan  with  five 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently  till  reduced  to  two  quarts. 
Then  take  out  the  feet,  let  the  jelly  become  quite  cold,  skim  the  fat 
off  clean,  and  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sediment.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  to  a froth,  then  add  one  bottle  of  raisin- wine  or  sherry, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  from  eight  to  twelve  lemons,  and  the  peel  of 
five  or  six.  Sweeten  it  to  the  taste  (about  two  pounds  and  a quarter 
of  loaf  sugar).  When  the  stock  is  boiling,  take  three  spoonfuls  of  it 
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and  keep  stirring  it  with  the  wine  and  eggs,  to  prevent  it  from  curd- 
ling; then  add  a little  more  stock  and  still  keep  stirring,  and  then  put 
it  into  the  pan ; let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  time  pour  in  half  a teacup  of  cold  water;  pour  it  into  a flannel- 
bag,  and  let  it  run  into  a basin.  Keep  pouring  it  back  into  the  bag 
gently  till  it  runs  clear.  Let  it  settle  a little  after  boiling  before 
pouring  it  into  the  bag,  and  be  nearly  cold  before  going  into  the 
mould.  The  eggs  and  wine  must  be  carefully  mixed,  or  it  will  curdle. 
If  loosening  the  edges  and  shaking  the  jellies  or  blancmange  is  not 
sufficient,  try  dipping  the  mould  for  one  instant  into  very  hot  water,  or 
lay  under  it  a cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  hot  water. 

Jelly  with  Gelatine. 

1085.  Take  two  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  gelatine  dissolved  in 
about  a quart  of  water,  four  lemons,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  nearly 
half  a bottle  of  raisin-wine,  or  a little  brandy  and  less  of  the  wine,  as 
little  white  of  egg  as  is  neccessary  to  clear  it,  as  the  egg  takes  from 
the  stiffness  of  the  jelly.  Boil  altogether,  strain  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  put  into  a mould. 

Ox  Feet  Jelly. 

1086.  To  three  ox  feet,  made  into  very  stiff  stock,  allow  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  a bottle  of 
table-beer,  seven  eggs  (yolks  and  whites),  a few  cloves,  about  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar.  Boil 
all  these  ingredients  together  a quarter  of  an  hour ; take  the  pan  off 
the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fender  for  five  minutes  before  putting 
it  through  the  jelly-bag. 

Wine  Jellies  (made  with  Gelatine). 

1087.  Put  full  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a pint  of 
water  the  night  before  making  the  jelly,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel  and 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar;  squeeze  in  a pint  measure  the  juice  of  four 
lemons,  add  a glass  and  a half  of  brandy,  some  orange  flavouring  or 
spirit  of  punch,  fill  up  with  good  raisin-wine,  and  whites  and  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  ; boil  gently  till  the  scum  separates,  and  pass  through 
a jelly-bag. 

Lemon  Jelly  ( most  excellent ) 

1088.  Pare  veiy  thin  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  put  it  into  a cup,  and 
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pour  a little  boiling  water  over  it.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  or 
of  Light’s  extract  of  calves’  feet  in  a pint  of  water,  add  to  that 
the  juice  of  six  lemons,  the  water  in  which  the  rind  has  been  steeped,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  brandy,  one  tea-spoonful  of  rum,  and  one  tea-spoonful 
of  orange  flavouring,  with  water  enough  to  make  up  a quart;  add  half 
a pound  of  lump-sugar.  Give  it  a boil  up,  and  strain  through  a 
muslin  ; when  nearly  cold  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

Tapioca  Wine  Jelly. 

1089.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tapioca,  and  wash  it  in  two  or 
three  waters ; then  add  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  soak  twelve 
hours  or  more ; simmer  it  in  the  same  water  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 
until  it  becomes  quite  clear ; then  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  with 
wine  and  loaf  sugar  to  taste,  and  put  it  in  the  mould  at  once. 

Apple  Jelly. 

1090.  Put  one  pound  and  a half  of  apples,  after  being  pared  and 
cored,  in  a quart  of  water ; boil  them  till  the  apples  are  in  a pulp ; 
put  them  into  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  but  do  not  rub  through.  Measure 
the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  put  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  (or  the 
extract  of  calves’  feet)  and  the  juice  and  peel  of  a small  lemon,  sugar  to 
taste  ; boil  altogether  five  or  ten  minutes.  Pour  it  through  a flannel 
bag,  and  stir  it  till  nearly  cold  before  it  is  put  into  a mould. 

Red  Apples  in  Jelly. 

1091.  Pare  and  core  some  well- shaped  apples — pippins  or  golden 
rennets,  if  you  have  them,  but  others  will  do ; throw  them  into  water 
as  you  do  them ; put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and  with  as  little 
water  as  will  only  half  cover  them ; let  them  coddle,  and,  when  the 
lower  side  is  done,  turn  them.  Observe  that  they  do  not  lie  too  close 
when  first  put  in.  Mix  one  or  two  grains  of  pounded  cochineal  or  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  with  the  water,  and  boil  with  the  fruit. 
When  sufficiently  done,  take  them  out  on  the  dish  they  are  to  be 
served  in,  the  stalks  downwards.  Take  the  water  and  make  a rich 
jelly  of  it  with  loaf-sugar,  boiling  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon. 
When  come  to  a jelly,  let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on  and  among  the 
apples ; cut  the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips,  and  put  it  across 
the  eye  of  the  apple. 

Orange  Jelly. 

1092.  Peel  lightly  six  oranges,  and  throw  the  peel  into  a little  water, 
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which  lay  on  the  corner  of  a stove  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  lest  it 
should  taste  too  bitter.  Cut  the  oranges  in  two,  have  a lemon 
squeezer  and  silk  sieve  to  squeeze  the  oranges  (which  dip  in  water  to 
prevent  waste) ; squeeze  the  oranges  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour 
into  it  through  the  sieve  the  infusion  of  peel.  Next  clarify  a pound 
of  sugar  or  so,  and  then  pour  in  the  orange  juice.  The  heat  of  the 
sugar  will  clarify  the  jelly.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  as  soon  as  you 
perceive  a yellow  scum  skim  it,  and  pour  the  jelly  into  a bag.  Next 
mix  some  melted  isinglass,  either  hot  or  cold.  This  jelly  must  not  be 
made  too  firm.  If  the  oranges  are  too  ripe,  mix  a little  lemon-juice 
to  make  them  more  acid.  Eighteen  oranges  are  requisite  to  make  a 
good  jelly.  Lemon  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Another  Way. — To  two  quarts  of  calf’s  feet  or  cow-heel  stock  made 
stiff,  add  the  juice  of  twelve  China  oranges  and  the  peel  of  six,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  peel  of  one ; pare  the  oranges  and  lemons 
very  thin.  Boil  all  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  sweeten  to  the  taste. 
Strain  through  a piece  of  muslin. 

Another  Way. — Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  another  pint  of  water. 
Squeeze  eight  oranges,  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  grate 
the  peel  of  some  of  the  oranges.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together, 
and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  it  through  a flannel  bag, 
and  put  it  into  the  mould. 

Cherry  Jelly. 

1093.  The  best  method  of  making  cherry  jelly  consists  in  clarifying 
the  sugar,  and  when  it  has  been  skimmed  properly  and  boils,  throw 
the  cherries  into  it ; take  them  off  the  fire,  and,  when  the  decoction  is 
cold,  throw  in  a little  liquid  clarified  cold  isinglass.  Squeeze  three  or 
four  lemons  into  it.  Strain  through  a bag,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
mould. 

Punch  J elly. 

1094.  Take  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass, 
the  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges  and  four  lemons,  a wine  glassful  of 
brandy,  and  one  of  rum.  Melt  the  isinglass  in  a pint  or  more  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  strain  it  quite  hot  through  a fine  sieve  upon  the  punch. 
Stir  it,  and  put  it  in  a mould. 

Another  Punch  Jelly. — Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  or  more  of  water,  with  the  peel  of  a lemon.  To  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  brandy,  and  half  that  quantity  of  rum,  add  the  juice  of  two 
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lemons,  sweeten  it  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar.  Strain 
the  water  in  which  the  isinglass  has  been  dissolved  through  a sieve 
upon  the  punch,  then  place  it  on  the  fire  to  heat,  not  to  boil.  Let  it 
stand  to  settle,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

Raspberry  Jelly. 

1095.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  water,  add 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  raspberry  syrup  (with  a spoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  tartaric  acid),  boil  and  skim,  and  pour  it 
into  the  mould. 

Excellent  Red  Jelly. 

1096.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  add  the  eighth  part  of  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten. 
When  nearly  dissolved  put  in  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  broken,  and  a 
third  of  a spoonful  of  cochineal  powdered.  Ten  minutes  before  taking 
off  the  fire,  put  in  the  grated  rind  of  three  lemons.  Strain  it  through 
muslin,  and  add  a cupful  of  Madeira,  or  any  other  good  white  wine, 
and  the  strained  juice  of  four  lemons.  If  it  looks  thick,  give  it  one 
boil  up.  Let  it  cool  before  it  goes  into  the  mould.  The  pan  should 
be  kept  covered  all  the  time  it  is  boiling. 

Gelatine  de  Pommes. 

1097.  In  a pint  of  water,  boil  one  pound  and  a half  of  white  sugar 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a very  thick  syrup ; then  add  two  pounds  of  New- 
town pippins,  pared,  cored,  and  cut  into  slices ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  and  simmer  gently  until  it  is  almost  a paste ; then  pour 
it  into  a mould,  and,  when  cold,  it  will  turn  out  a solid  jelly.  Serve 
it  surrounded  with  scalded  cream  in  a deep  dish. 

Sect.  4. — Stewed  Eruits  ; to  Stew  Normandy  Pippins. 

1098.  Soak  a dozen  pippins  in  a quart  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
stand  all  night.  Strain  off*  the  water,  and  add  to  it  six  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  Madeira  or  light  wine,  and 
a little  thin  lemon-peel  cut  in  very  narrow  pieces ; boil  it  up  to  a 
syrup.  Put  in  the  apples,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  till  tender. 
If  tied  down  in  a jar,  they  will  keep  good  a fortnight. 

Another. — Soak  them  all  night  in  cold  water ; next  day  pour  the 
water  from  them,  and  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  pippins  put  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a large  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel. 
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Stew  slowly  till  they  are  quite  tender  and  much  swollen,  keeping  them 
well  under  the  syrup.  If  not  previously  soaked  a syrup  must  be  made 
of  the  sugar  with  water,  in  which  to  stew  the  pippins. 

Stewed  Apples,  called  Black  Caps. 

1099.  Take  large  French  pippins,  or  golden  rennets;  cut  them  in 
half,  and  lay  them  with  the  flat  side  downwards  in  a dish.  Put  a 
little  currant  wine  and  some  fine  sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  into 
a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Boil  some  currant  wine,  or  other 
sweet  wine,  with  a little  lemon-peel  cut  in  long  thin  pieces,  a small 
quantity  of  gelatine,  a little  lemon-juice,  and  some  sugar  together,  till 
the  gelatine  or  Isinglass  is  dissolved ; put  the  apples  in  a dish,  and 
pour  it  over  them.  The  jelly  should  be  set  before  they  are  sent  to 
table. 

Stewed  Apples. 

1100.  Pare  evenly  any  good  boiling  apples  of  a pretty  large  size; 
take  out  the  core  with  a scoop,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them.  Add  a little  sugar,  lemon -peel,  and 
juice,  if  the  apples  require  it.  Stew  them  gently  till  quite  tender, 
taking  care  not  to  break  them.  Take  them  out  of  the  water,  to  which 
add  sugar  enough  to  make  a rich  syrup,  and  a peach  leaf  or  teaspoon- 
ful of  capillaire ; boil  it,  and,  when  as  thick  as  cream,  pour  it  in  the 
dish  round  the  apples.  A little  colouring  may  he  given  to  one  side  of 
the  apple  with  cochineal,  or  the  juice  of  red  beet-root. 

To  Scald  Codlins. 

1101.  Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  close  in  a stew-pan ; 
and  when  full  pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  till  done  enough  to  take  the 
thin  skin  off  when  cold.  Place  them  in  a dish,  with  or  without  milk, 
cream,  or  custard ; if  the  latter,  there  should  be  no  ratafia.  Dust  fine 
sugar  over  the  apples. 

POMMES  A LTmPERATRICE. 

1102.  Take  some  apples,  do  not  pare  them,  but  score  them  length- 
wise with  a sharp  knife ; cut  a good  piece  off  the  stalk  ends,  and 
remove  the  cores ; fill  the  apples  with  quince  marmalade,  apricot,  or 
green  gage  jam,  and  put  them,  with  the  flat  end  downwards,  into  a 
baking  dish,  with  a pint  of  chablis  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
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Baste  them  frequently,  and  when  done  serve  hot  or  cold  in  the 
syrup. 

Miroton  de  Pommes. 

« 

1103.  Scald  six  large  apples,  and  when  soft  enough  to  do  so,  pulp 
them,  and,  after  sweetening  a little,  pile  them  upon  the  dish  you  pur- 
pose serving  them  in.  Take  a teacupful  of  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  dressed,  and  boil  the  finely  shred  rind  of  a lemon,  and  three 
ounces  of  white  sugar;  then  beat  well  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the 
white  of  one ; add  a dessert-spoonful  of  fine  flour,  the  same  of  brandy, 
and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Mingle  these  ingredients  well  together 
in  a saucepan,  over  a moderate  fire ; when  perfectly  smooth  take  them 
off,  and  pour  over  the  apples ; then  whisk  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs 
into  a stiff  froth,  put  it  upon  the  miroton,  sifting  a little  sugar  over  it. 
Place  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a slow  oven,  and  serve  hot  or  cold* 

Pommes  a L’Allemande. 

1104.  Peel,  and  cut  the  fruit  into  quarters;  take  away  the  pips;  put 
the  apples  into  a stewpan  of  boiling  butter;  shake  them  for  five  minutes 
over  a brisk  fire,  letting  them  become  nicely  browned  ; then  dust  them 
plentifully  with  flour,  add  a little  water  or  Rhine  wine,  and  sugar 
agreeably  to  taste.  Let  them  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with 
the  syrup,  which  should  be  thickened  with  a well-beaten  egg. 

Pommes  a la  Hole  and  aise. 

1105.  Pare  some  rather  small  apples,  prick  them  carefully  all  over, 
and,  as  you  do  them,  throw  them  into  a syrup  made  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  water  and  white  sugar.  Put  them  on  a slow  but  not  smoky  fire, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  boil,  remove  them  to  a little  distance  from  the  fire, 
so  that  they  may  absorb  the  syrup,  and  become  gradually  clear  with- 
out breaking.  When  they  are  done,  put  them  into  a glass  dessert  dish, 
and  empty  a small  flask  of  Eau  de  Vie  de  Dantzig  into  the  syrup.  Mix 
well,  and  pour  it  over  the  apples.  Should  you  not  have  this  Eau  de 
Yie,  take  a sufficient  quantity  of  refined  Hollands,  and  having  procured 
a gilder’s  leaf  of  gold,  mingle  it  with  the  syrup  by  bruising  it  with  a 
spoon.  The  principal  attraction  of  this  elegant  preparation  is  its 
beautiful  transparency,  which  renders  it  a recherche  ornament  upon 
the  dessert  tables  of  continental  dinner-givers  of  celebrity. 

Pommes  Santees. 

1106.  Peel  some  very  small  and  prettily  shaped  apples,  but  do  not 
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take  off  their  stalks ; put  them  into  a stewpan  of  boiling  butter,  and 
shake  them  over  a brisk  fire  until  they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour  ; 
drain  them,  and  arrange  them  neatly,  with  their  stalks  upwards,  upon 
a thick  layer  of  white  sugar  in  a dish.  Serve  them  either  warm  or  cold. 

Red  Apples  in  Jelly. 

1107.  Take  some  prettily  formed  apples  of  the  pear  main,  or  non- 
such kind,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  enough  water  to  cover 
them;  add  a spoonful  of  powdered  cochineal,  and  simmer  gently; 
when  the  fruit  is  done  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a dessert  dish. 
Make  a syrup  of  the  liquor  by  adding  white  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
two  lemons ; when  boiled  to  a jelly  put  it  with  the  apples,  decorating 
the  dish  with  the  lemon  peel  cut  into  thin  slips. 

* Plain  Baked  Apples. 

1108.  Choose  some  nice  sizeable  apples,  rather  large;  prick  them 
very  well  with  a coarse  needle  to  prevent  their  bursting,  lay  them 
nicely  in  a baking  dish,  with  their  stalks  upwards.  As  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  warm  rub  a little  butter  over  each,  and,  when  done, 
serve  either  warm  or  cold,  with  the  addition  of  some  pounded  sugar 
strewed  upon  them. 

Apples  to  Stew  or  Bake  for  Pamily  Use. 

1109.  Take  any  moderate-sized  good  cooking  apples,  and  put  them, 
in  a jar,  either  into  a cool  oven  or  water  bath  with  a little  water, 
moist  or  loaf  sugar,  and  lemon-peel ; stew  till  tender,  and  serve  when 
cold.  The  lemon-peel  may  be  either  taken  out  or  laid  in  long  narrow 
strips  across  the  apples  when  served. 

Roasted  Apples. 

1110.  Select  the  largest  apples  ; scoop  out  the  core  without  cutting 
quite  through,  fill  the  hollow  with  fine  brown  sugar,  and  butter  if 
approved;  let  them  roast  in  a slow  oven,  and  serve  them  up  with  syrup. 

To  Stew  Pears. 

1111.  Pare  and  halve  the  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  a bright  tin  or 
enamelled  iron  saucepan.  Then  strew  over  them  some  lump  sugar 
and  a few  cloves ; pour  over  them  some  water  (not  more  than  a tea- 
cupful  for  a large  quantity  of  pears).  Fill  the  saucepan  with  the 
parings  laid  closely  in  layers,  and  cover  with  the  lid.  Let  it  boil 
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gently  till  the  pears  are  tender,  and  then  either  boil  gently  or  simmer 
for  five  or  six  hours  till  the  colour  is  a deep  crimson.  When  done, 
and  the  pears  are  taken  out,  add  a lump  of  sugar,  previously  well 
rubbed  on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a little  lemon  juice  to  the  syrup. 
Give  it  a boil  up,  and  pour  it  a few  times  over  the  pears  to  give  them 
the  same  flavour.  Should  there  not  be  plenty  of  lump  sugar,  the  pears 
are  much  longer  in  acquiring  their  proper  colour. 

1112.  Stewed  Pears  ( another  Receipt , less  rich). — After  paring  and 
halving  one  pound  of  pears,  put  them  into  a well-lined  pan  with  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  water,  and  a few  cloves. 
Stew  until  quite  tender. 

Baked  Pears. 

1113.  These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort;  some  taste  better  thau 
others,  and  often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat  raw.  Wipe,  but 
do  not  pare,  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 
When  soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with  a silver-spoon.  When 
done  through,  put  them  on  a dish.  They  should  be  baked  three  or 
four  times,  and  very  gently. 

To  Stew  Quinces  for  Syrup  or  Jelly. 

1114.  Stew  them  in  a little  water,  but  they  must  not  be  too  long 
boiled,  or  the  juice  will  become  red.  When  quite  tender,  leave  them 
in  their  own  liquor  in  a bowl  till  the  following  day,  when  their  juice 
will  be  rich  and  clear. 

Stewed  Peaches. 

1115.  Prepare  a thin  syrup  of  about  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  half  a 
pint  of  water,  with  a little  lemon  juice  and  a few  blanched  kernels. 
Pare  six  peaches,  and  stew  them  for  twenty  minutes  gently  in  the 
syrup.  Lay  the  fruit  in  a dish;  boil  up  the  syrup  till  it  is  thick, 
then  pour  it  and  the  kernels  over  the  peaches.  Should  the  fruit  be 
unripe,  it  should  be  simmered  in  boiling  water  till  the  skin  can  easily 
be  removed.  The  above  may  be  served  hot  at  dinner,  or  cold  at 
supper  or  dessert. 

POMMES  A LA  FRANGIPANE. 

1116.  Take  some  Ribston  pippins,  pare  and  bake  them  until  they 
are  thoroughly  tender,  then  pulp  them  into  a deep  dish,  and  put  over 
them  a thick  layer  of  Frangipane,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Mix 
four  eggs  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  well  together,  dilute  it  with 
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a quart  of  new  milk  sufficiently  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  add  six 
macaroons  powdered  finely,  and  a gill  of  orange  flower  water.  Place 
this  mixture  upon  the  fire,  and  as  it  gets  thick  stir  it  well,  and  pour  it 
over  the  apples.  Bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Chartreuse  dk  Pommes. 

1117.  Well  boil  half  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice  in  a quart  of 
fresh  milk,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  prevent  it  from  catching  at  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Pare  seven  large  or  nine  middling-sized 
Kentish  pippins,  take  out  the  cores  without  cutting  the  fruit  quite 
through,  put  a little  raspberry  jam  into  each  hole,  and  fill  up  with 
cream.  Edge  a deep  pie-dish  with  a rich  light  paste ; lay  in  the  apples, 
and  level  up  the  spaces  between  them  with  the  boiled  rice.  Brush  it 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  dust  it  well  with  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
decorate  it  with  a few  pieces  of  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel,  and 
bake  it  for  about  forty  minutes  in  a brisk  oven.  This  dish  is  better 
eaten  hot. 


CHAP.  XXYI— FRENCH  COOKERY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
RECEIPTS. 

Sect.  1. — French  Cookery,  as  Compared  with  the  English 
School. 

1118.  For  many  years  our  opposite  neighbours  have  looked  down 
upon  the  cookery  of  this  country  with  the  greatest  contempt,  con- 
sidering it  in  a barbarous  condition.  This  low  opinion  may  have  been 
well  founded  in  the  last  century,  but  I much  question  whether  at 
present  we  may  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  return  the  compliment ; 
though  I am  ready  to  admit  that  we  owe  a great  deal  to  the  French 
for  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery.  I am  not,  however, 
attempting  to  settle  the  question  depending  upon  the  relative  inventive 
powers  of  the  two  nations,  but  that  connected  with  the  present  modes 
of  preparing  their  food.  Let  any  one  sit  down  to  a dinner  cooked  by 
a first-rate  French  cook,  and  say  if  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  dishes 
worth  eating  are  cooked  on  English  principles,  although,  perhaps, 
dignified  with  high-sounding  French  names ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  veritable  French  dishes,  however  beautiful  and  tempting  to  the 
eye  they  may  be,  are,  when  tasted,  by  no  means  of  first-rate  flavour. 
I am  not  now  speaking  from  my  own  particular  experience,  because  1 
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know  that  the  taste  of  an  individual  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  those  belonging  to  the  multitude ; but  from  close  observation  I 
should  decidedly  say,  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  English  who 
have  the  choice  of  both  kinds , prefer  genuine  English  dishes  to  those  of 
French  preparation.  Of  course,  it  will  happen  that  those  who  have 
only  an  occasional  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  fancy  for  novelty  by 
partaking  of  strange  fare,  profess  to  like  what  to  them  is  a rarity;  but 
this  is  no  rule  to  guide  in  the  choice,  and  it  is  only  needful  in  reality 
to  consider  whether  the  French  have  discovered  any  methods  of 
cookery  more  economical , more  wholesome , of  more  palatable,  than 
ours.  Here  issue  must  join,  and  I boldly  maintain  that  they  have  not. 
I know  full  well  that  the  French  can,  and  do,  live  upon  less  than  the 
'English  in  point  of  animal  food,  but  they  make  up  for  this  abstinence 
by  indulging  largely  in  salads  and  vegetables ; and  in  bulk,  as  Well  as 
most  probably  in  weight,  of  food  they  equal,  if  they  do  not  go  bey6nd, 
the  usual  allowance  of  the  English.  But  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
cook  this  said  animal  food  in  a more  wholesome  mode  than  we  do  ? 
If  it  is  maintained  that  they  do,  I must  ask  in  what  way  ? Is  it  in 
their  soups?  We  have  the  same.  Is  it  in  their  fish?  I maintain 
that  plain  boiled  turbot  is  more  wholesome  than  a vol-au-vent  de  turbot. 
With  regard  to  their  entries  and  entremets , they  are  only  other  names 
for  our  side  and  corner-dishes,  confectionery,  and  sweets — none  of 
which  are  certainly  to  be  recommended  for  their  suitability  to  the 
stomach.  If  these  facts  are  really  what  I say,  then  French  cookery 
can  only  claim  a superiority  in  point  of  flavour;  and  here  the  matter 
cannot  be  settled,  since  every  one  will  judge  for  himself.  But  in  every 
other  respect  I maintain  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  old  English  cook  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  we  may  live  quite  as  economically,  and 
in  a more  wholesome  way  than  even  by  the  aid  of  Soyer  himself.  To 
the  French  system  of  frying  I have  given  due  credit  under  the  section 
treating  of  that  department,  but  beyond  that  I know  of  little  real  im- 
provement which  they  can  claim ; excepting,  perhaps,  the  mode  of 
boiling  their  fresh  beef  ( bouilli ),  which  would  not  bear  to  be  presented 
in  English  style.  The  plan,  however,  is  a good  one,  and  might  cer- 
tainly be  adopted  in  this  country  with  advantage.  The  English  mis- 
take has  been,  not  so  much  in  the  poverty  of  their  cookery,  as  in  the 
abuse  of  its  abundance  of  good  things.  If  fine  meat  were  more  plenti- 
ful in  Paris,  we  should  see  it  more  frequently  produced  au  naturel; 
but,  with  their  tough  and  stringy  beef  and  mutton,  and  melancholy- 
looking  veal,  they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  on  all  occasions  to 
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those  dishes  which  we  only  need  employ  occasionally.  English  re- 
ceipts for  stews,  hashes,  harricots,  fricassees,  &c.,  originally  French 
though  they  may  he,  are  numerous  enough,  and,  when  well  made,  equal 
in  flavour  to  many  of  the  much-vaunted  modern  French  entries  ; but 
when  ill-made,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  cookery,  but  in  the  cook,  who  is 
thought  nothing  of  if  she  confines  her  attention  to  English  dishes,  and 
consequently  neglects  them  in  the  attempt  to  reach  beyond  her  limited 
powers.  Do  we  ever  see  a Frenchman  refuse  a fine  haunch  of  mutton  or 
venison  when  he  has  the  chance?  It  is  true  that  he  requires  a 
differently' flavoured  sauce  to  that  which  is  the  customary  one  in  this 
country ; but  it  is  not  against  these  that  the  complaint  is  made,  but 
against  our  barbarous  method  of  roasting  and  boiling  joints . Plain 
melted  butter  may  be  his  abomination,  and  so  it  is  of  many  English- 
men ; nevertheless,  it  is  the  foundation  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  very  many  good  sauces.  What  I wish  to  have  understood  by 
those  who  now  submit  to  be  called  barbarous  in  cookery,  is  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  making  too  free  use  of  our  splendid  butcher’s  meat,  we 
are  not  in  point  of  science  behind  the  French.  Our  principles  of  cookery 
are  quite  as  well-founded  as  theirs  (saving  always  the  aforementioned 
frying-pan) ; and  we  have  no  reason  to  submit  to  the  alleged  supe- 
riority which  they  claim.  They  are  fonder  of  acids  than  we  are ; but 
that  is  no  scientific  discovery.  They  also  indulge  in  a greater  variety 
of  flavours  than  we  do ; but  that,  again,  is  no  improvement  in  science, 
for  it  only  tempts  the  stomach  to  do  that  which  the  Englishman  is 
already  too  prone  to  do  without — namely,  to  eat  too  much.  I am, 
therefore,  at  a loss  to  know  in  what  the  pre-eminence  consists ; and  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  undeserved.  The  English 
of  the  last  century  were  bigoted  in  thinking  themselves  superior  to 
all  other  nations  ; but  in  the  latter  half  of  this  they  seem  determined 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  only  fit  to  wash  the  dishes  for  their  neighbours’  chefs  de  cuisine* 
1119.  The  argument  which  I have  maintained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  still  farther  supported  by  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the 
French  terms  used  in  their  cookery  are  easily  translated  into  English 
by  synonyms,  showing  that  they  have  had  a previous  or  parallel  exist- 
ence, and  been  named  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  instead  of  being  merely  adopted  here  by  the  cook  and  his 
patrons,  they  would  become  part  of  the  English  vocabulary,  in  the 
same  way  as  many  French  words  in  other  departments,  such  as  enve- 
lope, ennui,  hauteur,  &e. 
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Vocabulary  op  French  Cooking  Terms  Translated. 


Atelets,  small  silver  skewers. 

Assiettes , dishes  with  four  compartments, 
for  the  use  of  the  cook  (old  English). 

Assiette  volante,  dish  handed  round. 

Au  naturel,  plain. 

Bain-marie , a water-bath. 

Beignet , a fritter. 

Blanc , a white  broth. 

Blanquette , a kind  of  fricassee  (French 
only). 

Braising , (a  peculiar  kind  of  stewing  (long 
used  in  England,  see  page  55). 

Boudin , a French  dish,  formed  of  expensive 
forcemeats,  poached  and  broiled. 

Bouilli,  boiled/mA  beef,  peculiar  to  France. 

Bouillon , broth. 

Buisson , a high  standing  dish  of  pasty. 

Casserole , a stewpan. 

Casserole , a rice-crust. 

Compdte,  a mixture  of  fruits,  also  a white 
mixture  or  ragout  of  small  birds  or 
pigeons. 

Compotice , lowest  dish  to  hold  the  compete. 

Cozzr*  bouillon , a preparation  of  wine,  &c., 
in  which  fish  is  boiled. 

Consommi , a strong  gravy  (clear). 

Coulis,  cullis,  or  rich  brown  gravy. 

Croustade , a hollow  crust  of  bread  formed 
to  hold  minces,  &c. 

Croquettes,  savoury  minces. 

Crouton,  a sippet  fried. 

En papillotte,  in  paper  (oiled). 

En  couronne,  in  the  shape  of  a crown. 

Emincd,  minced. 

Entries,  corner  or  side  dishes  served  with 
the  first  courses. 

Entremets , ditto,  with  the  second  and  third 
courses. 

Feuilletage,  puff-paste. 

Friture,  frying-pan. 

Farce , forcemeat 

Fricandeau , a stew  of  veal  (see  Fricandean). 


Gateau , cake. 

Gras,  made  with  meat. 

Gratiner,  to  make  crisp,  to  grill. 

Liaison , a mixture  of  cream  and  egg  to 
thicken  white  soup. 

Maigre , without  meat 

Marinade,  a liquor  prepared  with  vinegar 
for  boiling  fish,  <fcc. 

Matelote,  a kind  of  stew  of  fish. 

Meringue,  a very  light  cake,  made  of  sugar 
and  white  of  egg  beaten  up. 

Miroton , a meat  dish  (see  Miroton). 

Nouilles , a paste  made  of  egg  and  flour. 

Noix  de  veau , the  part  of  the  fillet  of  veal 
near  the  udder. 

Panieres , dressed  with  bread-crumbs. 

Passer,  to  fry  lightly. 

Pigne*  larded  on  the  surface  only. 

Po&ie,  a liquor  concocted  to  boil  fowls  in. 

Pot-au-feu,  an  economical  dish  (page  81.) 

Potage,  broth  or  soup. 

Puree,  meat,  fish,  &c.,  pounded  and  pressed 
through  a purde  presser  and  sieve  to 
remove  the  lumps. 

Quenelles,  a kind  of  forcemeat 

Rissoles , small  fried  pastry,  both  savoury 
and  sweet 

Ragout , a rich  kind  of  stew  or  sauce  with 
sweetbreads,  <fcc. 

Roux,  a thickening  of  flour  or  butter. 

Salmi,  a hash  of  half-dressed  game. 

Saute,  fried  in  the  French  style  (page  51). 

Singer,  to  flour  the  stewpan. 

Tamis,  a strainer  or  sieve  of  woollen  canvas. 

Timbale,  a pie  made  in  a peculiar  mould. 

Tourte,  a species  of  tart. 

Vanner,  to  take  up  a sauce  with  a spoon  in 
a peculiar  manner. 

Veloute,  a rich  sauce. 

Vol-au-vent,  a raised  crust  of  ornamental 
puff  paste. 


After  carefully  examining  the  above  list,  which,  I believe,  compre- 
hends nearly  all  the  terms  used  in  the  French  cuisine , it  is  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  maintain  that,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
they  have  any  thing  peculiar.  Their  words  are  composed  of  different 
changes  of  the  members  of  the  alphabet,  but  they  are  nearly  all  repre- 
sented in  our  tongue  by  corresponding  ones  as  good  as  theirs ; and  it 
might  be  just  as  well  maintained  that  a fine  roasted  Norfolk  turkey  is 
improved  by  giving  it  the  name  of  dindon  roti , as  to  allege  that  potage 
is  better  than  soup,  or  a vol-au-vent  more  scientific  than  a patty.  By 
all  means  adopt  improvements,  whether  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Russian ; but  do  not  take  the  bad  with  the  good  j nor  is  it  necessary 
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to  despise  our  own  really  wholesome  and  appetizing  dishes  because 
they  are  our  own.  I fully  admit  that  the  French,  as  individuals,  are 
more  inventive  than  we  are,  and  generally  take  to  cookery  better  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  national  cookery  is  superior  to  ours,  I as 
fully  deny. 


Sect.  2.— Miscellaneous  Cookery  Receipts. 

To  Boil  Eggs. 

1120.  Boil  some  water  in  a small  saucepan ; put  in  the  eggs  care- 
fully with  a spoon,  taking  the  time  by  a clock  or  watch ; boil  for  two 
minutes  and  a half  to  three  and  a half,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
consumer.  The  first-mentioned  time  scarcely  turns  the  white  all 
through,  while  the  last  almost  hardens  the  yolk.  Three  minutes 
boiling  will  be  preferred  by  most  people,  as  the  whites  are  then  just 
set,  and  the  yolks  a little  thickened  in  consistence.  If  the  weather  is 
very  cold,  it  is  better  to  warm  the  eggs  a little  before  boiling  them,  or 
they  are  very  apt  to  crack  from  the  sudden  expansion  by  heat. 

To  Poach  Eggs. 

1121.  Set  a stewpan  of  water  on  the  fire ; when  boiling,  slip  an  egg, 
previously  broken  in  a cup,  into  the  water ; when  the  white  looks  done 
enough,  slide  an  egg-slice  under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on  toast  and 
butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as  enough  are  done,  serve  hot.  If  not 
fresh  laid,  they  will  not  poach  well,  and  without  breaking.  Trim  the 
ragged  parts  of  the  whites,  and  make  them  look  round. 

Buttered  Eggs,  or  Egg  Toast. 

1122.  Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white  together;  put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  in  a basin,  and  then  put  it  in  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  till  melted ; pour  the  butter  and  eggs  into  a saucepan ; keep 
a basin  in  the  hand,  just  holding  the  saucepan  in  the  other,  over  a slow 
part  of  the  fire,  shaking  it  one  way  as  it  begins  to  warm ; pour  it  into 
the  basin  and  back;  then  hold  it  again  over  the  fire,  alternately 
stirring  it  constantly  in  the  saucepan,  and  pouring  it  into  the  basin, 
more  perfectly  to  mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until  they  shall  be  hot  with- 
out boiling.  Serve  on  toasted  bread,  or  in  a basin,  to  eat  with  salt 
fish  or  red  herrings. 

Scotch  Eggs. 

1123.  Boil  hard  five  pullets*  eggs,  and,  without  removing  the  white, 
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cover  completely  with  a fine  relishing  forcemeat,  in  which  let  scraped 
ham  or  chopped  anchovy  bear  a due  proportion.  Fry  of  a beautiful 
yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  Boil  Eggs  Hard. 

1124.  Boil  them  ten  minutes,  moving  them  gently  to  change  the 
under  side,  and  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 

Oatmeal  Porridge  ( a genuine  Scotch  receipt). 

1125.  Put  as  much  water  as  will  make  as  much  porridge  as  is  wished 
into  a saucepan,  let  it  boil ; then  take  a handful  of  meal  in  the  left 
hand,  letting  it  fall  gently  into  the  water  while  stirring  the  meal  and 
water  quickly  round  with  the  right,  with  a wooden  stirrer  or  spoon ; 
do  this  till  it  is  the  thickness  of  thick  gruel,  then  salt  to  the  taste ; let 
it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  add  a little  more  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  other 
five  minutes,  which  makes  it  quite  smooth  and  very  digestible  (boiling 
it  well  is  the  great  secret  for  making  it  digestible  and  nourishing  for 
invalids).  It  is  poured  out  in  pudding  dishes  for  each  member  of  a 
Scotch  family,  and  they  dip  each  spoonful  into  a jugful  of  milk,  and 
thus  make  a hearty  and  nourishing  breakfast.  The  poorer  class  of 
children  often  have  it  for  their  evening  meal  too,  and  in  this  way  it 
forms  the  principal  food  for  Scotch  children,  who  seldom  ever  tire  of 
it  till  they  grow  up. 

Bice  Porridge. 

1126.  On  half  a pound  of  rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water ; 
let  it  swell  till  it  becomes  quite  a jelly.  Add  one  quarter  (or  half)  a 
pound  of  oatmeal,  mixing  it  first  with  cold  water  ; stir  it  well  together, 
add  one  ounce  of  onions  chopped  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  bacon  fat, 
butter,  or  lard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ; boil  all  together,  stirring  all 
the  time. 

Flour  Milk 

1127.  Is  made  by  mixing  up  a table-spoonful  of  wheat -flour  in 
water  to  a thin  paste,  then  stirring  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  milk  till  it 
thickens.  It  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  or  treacle. 

Bice  and  Sago  Milks 

1128.  Are  made  by  washing  the  grains  nicely,  and  simmering  with 
milk  over  a slow  fire  till  sufficiently  done.  The  former  sort  requires 
lemon,  spice,  and  sugar;  the  latter  i3  good  without  any  thing  to 
flavour  it. 
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Bread  and  Milk. 

1129.  Cut  or  break  stale  bread  into  fragments,  then  boil  in  milk  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Frumety. 

1130.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  wheat  for  three  or  four  hours,  then 
add  one  quart  of  milk,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  it,  two 
eggs,  three  parts  of  a small  teacupful  of  raisins  and  currants,  a little 
lemon-peel  and  cinnamon.  Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

Another . — Bake  wheat  in  water  till  every  corn  is  broken  and  com- 
pletely swelled  out,  adding  more  water  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  wheat. 
Then  add  some  milk,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  either  with  or 
without  currants  and  raisins ; just  give  it  a boil  up,  adding  at  the  last  a 
little  cream  thickened  with  flour. 

Curds  and  Cream. 

1131.  Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a pan  a little  warm,  and 
then  add  rennet  or  gallino.  When  the  curd  is  come,  lade  it  with  a 
saucer  into  an  earthen  shape  perforated,  of  any  form  you  please.  Fill 
it  up  as  the  whey  drains  off,  without  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd. 
If  turned  only  two  hours  before  wanted,  it  is  very  light ; but  those  who 
like  it  harder  may  have  it  so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it. 
Cream,  milk,  or  a whip  of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in 
the  dish,  or  into  a glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

Another  Way. — To  four  quarts  of  new  milk  warmed  put  from  a pint 
to  a quart  of  buttermilk  strained,  according  to  its  sourness;  keep  the 
pan  covered  until  the  curd  is  of  firmness  to  cut  three  or  four  times 
across  with  a saucer ; as  the  whey  leaves  it,  put  it  into  a shape,  and 
fill  up  until  it  is  solid  enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with  plain  cream, 
or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon. 

Gallino  Curds  and  Whey,  as  in  Italy. 

1132.  Take  a number  of  the  rough  coats  that  line  the  gizzards  of  tur- 
keys and  fowls ; clean  them  from  the  pebbles  they  contain  ; rub  them 
well  with  salt,  and  hang  them  to  dry.  This  makes  a more  tender  and 
delicate  curd  than  common  rennet.  When  to  be  used,  break  off  some 
bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on  it  some  boiling  water;  in  eight  or  nine 
hours  use  the  liquor  in  the  same  way  as  other  rennet. 

Buttermilk. 

1133.  This,  if  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a delicious  and  most  whole- 
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some  food.  Those  who  can  relish  sour  buttermilk,  find  it  still  more 
light ; hut  it  is  not  generally  liked.  Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is 
also  as  good  as  cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white  sugar, 
and  mixed  with  a very  little  milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  for  cakes 
and  rice -puddings,  and  therefore  it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the 
cream  is  too  stale  to  make  buttermilk  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  pigs. 

London  Syllabub. 

1134.  Put  a pint  and  a half  of  port  or  white  wine  into  a bowl,  with 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar,  then  milk  into  it  near  two 
quarts  of  milk,  frothed  up.  If  the  wine  is  not  rather  sharp,  it  will 
require  more  for  this  quantity  of  milk. 

Stafford  shire  Syllabub. 

1135.  Put  a pint  of  cider,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg 
into  a bowl,  and  milk  into  it ; or  pour  warm  milk  from  a large  teapot 
some  height  into  it. 

Somersetshire  Syllabub. 

1136.  In  a large  china  bowl  put  a pint  of  port,  and  a pint  of  sherry 
or  other  white  wine  ; sugar  to  taste.  Milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty 
minutes*  time  cover  it  pretty  high  with  clouted  cream ; grate  over  it 
nutmeg,  and  put  in  pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil  comfits. 

Devonshire  Junket. 

1137.  Put  warm  milk  into  a bowl ; turn  it  with  rennet;  then  put 
some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  on  the  top,  without  break- 
ing the  curd.  Many  people  add  a little  brandy  and  rum  in  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Posset  Syllabub. 

1138.  Mix  a quart  of  thick  cream  with  one  pound  of  lump  sugar 
and  a pint  of  white  wine ; rub  a few  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of 
two  or  three  lemons  to  extract  the  essence,  and  pour  upon  them  the 
juice  of  three  lemons  ; add  this  to  the  cream,  and  whisk  it  one  way 
for  half  an  hour,  or  till  thick. 

Everlasting  Syllabub. 

1139.  Take  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
little  brandy,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  the  essence  of  the  rind 
rubbed  off  upon  lumps  of  sugar,  and,  added  to  the  juice,  half  a pound 
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of  lump  sugar  sifted  ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  whisk  until 
quite  thick. 

Buttermilk  Curds. 

1140.  Take  three  pints  of  buttermilk  and  put  it  in  a broad  basin ; take 
a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  and  boil  it  with  half  a nutmeg  till  it 
relishes ; pour  it  hot  on  the  buttermilk,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
hours,  till  the  whey  is  cleared  from  the  curds ; put  it  on  a thin  cloth, 
and  let  it  hang  till  the  whey  is  all  drained  from  it.  Serve  it  up  with 
cream,  sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

To  Pot  Cheese. 

1141.  Take  two  pounds  of  cheese,  one  of  Cheshire  and  one  of 
Gloucestershire ; to  this  add  three  spoonfuls  of  mountain  wine  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  made  mustard ; beat  all  these  together  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  then  put  it  into  pots  for  use. 

Another  Way. — Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of  Cheshire  cheese,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  fine  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pounded  sugar, 
a little  bit  of  mace,  and  a glass  of  white  wine ; press  it  down  in  a 
deep  pot. 

Toasted  Cheese. 

1142.  Lay  a slice  of  cheese  on  toasted  bread  buttered  on  both  sides  ; 
put  it  to  the  fire,  and,  when  the  cheese  begins  to  toast,  mix  some  beer, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  pour  over  it.  The  beer  should  be  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  bread. 

Toasted  Cheese  to  Come  up  aeter  Dinner. 

1143.  Grate  three  ounces  of  fat  Cheshire  cheese,  mix  it  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  three  ounces  of  butter ; 
beat  the  whole  well  in  a mortar  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  proper 
pieces,  lay  the  paste,  as  above,  thick  upon  them  into  a Dutch  oven, 
covered  with  a dish,  till  hot  through ; remove  the  dish,  and  let  the 
cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Melted  Cheese. 

1144.  Take  two  ounces  each  of  good  Cheshire  and  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  grate  them,  and  add  about  double  the  weight  of  each  in  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs  and  melted  butter ; mix  them  well  together,  add  pepper 
and  salt  to  the  taste,  and  then  put  to  it  the  white  of  the  eggs,  which 
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have  been  beaten  separately ; stir  them  lightly  in,  and  bake  it  in  a 
deep  dish  filled  but  half  full,  as  it  will  rise  very  much.  Serve  when 
quite  hot. 

Welsh  Babbit. 

1145.  Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides,  and  butter  it;,  toast  a 
slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay  that  next  the  bread, 
and  toast  the  other  with  a salamander ; rub  mustard  over,  and  serve 
very  hot,  and  covered. 

Cheese  Toast. 

1146.  Mix  some  fine  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt  into  a mass; 
spread  it  on  fresh-made  thin  toasts,  and  grate  or  scrape  Gloucester 
cheese  upon  them. 

Anchovy  Toast. 

1147.  Bone  and  skin  six  or  eight  anchovies;  pound  them  to  a 
mass  with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour  is  equal,  and  then 
spread  it  on  toasts  or  rusks. 

Another  Way. — Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  any  form,  and  fry  them 
in  clarified  butter  ; wash  three  anchovies  split,  pound  them  in  a mortar 
with  some  fresh  butter,  rub  them  through  a hair-sieve,  and  spread  it 
on  the  toast  when  cold ; then  quarter  and  wash  some  anchovies,  and 
lay  them  on  the  toast.  Garnish  with  parsley  or  pickles. 

Fingers  of  Cheese. 

1148.  Half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  grated  cheese,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  dissolved  in  a tea- 
cup full  of  hot  milk.  Mix  all  well  together  with  the  hand,  roll  it  out 
and  cut  it  into  the  size  and  shape  of  finger  biscuits,  and  bake  them 
in  a quick  oven,  taking  care  not  to  scorch  them. 

Macaroni. 

1 149.  Wash  one  ounce  of  macaroni,  and  soak  it  in  one  pint  of  new  milk 
six  hours,  then  stew  it  in  the  milk ; or  drop  it  at  once  into  the  milk,  and 
stew  it  till  quite  tender  for  about  one  hour  and  a half.  Lay  it  in  the 
dish,  grate  cheese  finely  over  it  with  some  butter  and  bread  crumbs, 
brown  with  a salamander  or  in  a Dutch  oven. 


Fairy  Butter. 

1150.  Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  the  hard  yolks 
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of  two  eggs,  and  one  Naples  biscuit ; beat  all  these  well  in  a mortar, 
add  a little  orange  or  other  flavouring,  press  it  through  a sieve,  and 
garnish  with  biscuits  round  it.  The  Naples  biscuit  may  be  omitted. 

Chestnuts  to  Roast  for  Dessert. 

1151.  First  boil  them  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  then  prick  the  shells, 
or  cut  off  a small  portion  from  the  pointed  end,  to  prevent  their 
bursting.  Before  they  are  cool,  lay  them  to  roast  in  an  oven  or  before 
the  fire  for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  They  must  be  tried  to  see  if 
well  done;  and  served  very  hot  in  a napkin. 

Sect.  3. — Confectioner’s  Receipts. 

Mock  Ice. 

1152.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a breakfast  cup  of  hot 
water ; beat  up  a pot  of  strawberry  or  any  other  preserve  with  a pint 
of  cream,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a teacup- 
ful of  sugar,  then  add  the  isinglass  when  nearly  cold,  whisk  it  together, 
and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  put  it  in  a mould. 

Another  Mock  Ice. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a little  water, 
let  it  strain  and  cool.  Put  the  j uice  of  three  lemons,  or  half  a pint  of  fruit 
jelly  or  fruit  to  one  pint  of  cream,  with  some  sugar — whisk,  and  add 
the  cooled  isinglass.  Whisk  again  well,  and  pour  into  moulds. 

Fruit  Drops  of  Lemon  Juice. 

1153.  Mix  a quantity  of  lemon  juice  with  sifted  sugar,  nearly  thick 
enough  for  a spoon  to  stand  upright  in.  Put  it  in  a deep  pan  and 
make  it  quite  hot  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let  it 
come  to  a boil,  then  mix  in  a small  quantity  more  sugar.  Warm 
it,  then  chalk  the  spout  of  the  pan,  and  with  a small  stick  drop  it  on 
tin  or  pewter  plates  in  small  drops.  When  cold,  take  them  off  the 
plates,  and  put  them  in  the  stove  or  sieves  to  dry. 

Ginger  Drops  (a  good  Stomachic ). 

1154.  Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  sugar,  to  a paste ; then  mix  one  ounce  of  powder  of  white  ginger 
with  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Wet  the  sugar  with  a little  water,  and 
boil  altogether  to  a candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper,  as  for  lemon  drops. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

1155.  Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  beat  it  with 
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the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly  smooth,  then  add  sixty  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well,  and  drop  on  white  paper  as  above,  and 
dry  at  a distance  from  the  fire. 

Ratafia  Drops. 

1156.  Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter  and  two  of 
sweet  almonds,  with  a part  of  a pound  of  sugar  sifted,  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  pound  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  making 
a paste ; of  which  put  little  balls,  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  on  wafer-paper, 
and  bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

Toffy. 

1157.  Mix  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  a little 
butter,  one  tea-spoonful  and  a half  of  ginger,  the  same  of  mixed  spice, 
let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  grease  a pewter  plate  and  pour  it  in,  then 
let  it  cool. 


Everton  Toffy. 

1158.  Mix  one  pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treacle,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  with  the  rind  of  half  a lemon ; boil  all  over  a slow 
fire  an  hour,  and  pour  it  upon  tins  well  buttered. 

Barley  Sugar. 

1159.  Dissolve  a pound  and  a half  of  lump  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  with  the  white  of  half  an  egg;  when  it  is  at  candy  height  (see 
Economical  Housekeeper ) add  a tea-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice,  and 
boil  it  quickly  till  it  recovers  its  previous  condition.  Pour  it  over  a 
marble  slab,  and  when  it  becomes  stiff*  cut  it  into  strips,  and  twist  it. 

To  Prepare  Eruit  for  Children  in  a more  Wholesome  Way 
than  in  Pies  and  Puddings. 

1160.  Put  apples  or  pears  sliced,  plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c., 
into  a stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  Lisbon  sugar  as  is  necessary 
among  them ; set  the  jar  on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a saucepan  of  water, 
and  let  it  remain  till  the  fruit  is  perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread  or 
rice  may  be  either  stewed  with  the  fruit,  or  added  when  eaten ; the 
rice  being  plain  boiled. 

Eruit  Meringues  or  Cakes. 

1161.  Take  either  raspberries,  apricots,  or  plums;  infuse  them  in 
water  till  they  are  soft,  then  pulp  them  through  a sieve,  and  to  one 
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pound  of  pulp  put  ten  ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  three 
whites  of  egg ; beat  them  well  with  your  hand  for  two  hours,  then 
drop  them  on  cards  with  the  edges  turned  up,  or  sheets  of  paper,  on  a 
baking  tin.  Sift  sugar  on  the  cards  or  paper  before  dropping  them. 
Dry  them  gently  on  a stove,  and  when  they  slip  off  the  paper  they 
may  be  stored  away  in  tin  cases. 

Meringued  Apples. 

1162.  Pare  and  core  some  large  pippin  apples,  but  do  not  quarter 
them ; wash  them  in  cold  water,  and  put  them  wet  in  a deep  baking 
dish,  not  touching;  pour  in  enough  water  to  prevent  burning,  and 
bake  them  till  tender,  but  not  broken  ; take  them  out  and  set  them  to 
cool,  removing  any  juice ; when  cold,  fill  the  core-hole  with  preserve  or 
jelly,  and  cover  them  all  over  with  a meringue  put  on  in  table- 
spoonfuls, and  smooth  it  with  the  blade  of  a knife  dipped  often  in 
water ; then  dredge  the  surface  with  sifted  sugar,  and  put  in  a cool 
oven  till  the  meringue  is  hardened.  A meringue  or  icing  is  made  of 
beaten  white  of  egg,  thickened  with  sifted  sugar  (in  the  proportion  of 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  one  pound  of  sugar),  the  egg  being  beaten 
to  a stiff  froth,  then  the  sugar  beaten  in,  a spoonful  at  a time ; flavour 
it  with  lemon  juice  or  rose  water. 

Dried  Apples  a L’Anglaise. 

1163.  Put  them  into  a very  slack  oven,  three  or  four  days  succes- 
sively, and  as  they  become  soft  gently  flatten  them,  by  keeping  a slight 
weight  over  them  when  they  are  out  of  the  oven.  The  heat  may  be 
rather  increased  towards  the  last. 

POMMES  PRALINEES. 

1164.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  into  a small  pipkin 
or  enamelled  saucepan.  Take  some  apples  (the  smallest  you  can  get), 
peel  them,  remove  the  cores,  and  cut  them  lengthwise  into  thin  slices, 
throw  them  into  the  boiling  lemon  juice,  shake  them  well  for  a minute 
or  two  over  the  fire,  take  them  off  and  put  them  aside  to  absorb  the 
lemon  juice  as  much  as  possible.  When  quite  cold,  put  them  into  a 
syrup  of  boiling  sugar,  let  it  simmer  until  the  syrup  is  turned  to  sugar 
again ; take  out  the  fruit  and  let  it  become  dry. 

Apples  a L’Americaine. 

1165.  These  are  dried  by  taking  some  baking  apples,  paring  and 
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coring  them,  and  cutting  all  up  into  thin  slices,  which  are  threaded 
upon  string,  and  hung  in  dry  airy  places,  where  they  soon  get  perfectly 
dry,  and  are  used  for  sauces,  &c.,  by  dressing  them  in  syrup. 

Apple  Chocolate. 

1166.  In  a quart  of  new  milk  boil  a pound  of  scraped  French  choco- 
late, and  six  ounces  of  white  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  two,  and,  when  the  chocolate  has  come  to  a boil,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  gradually  add  the  eggs,  stirring  well  at  the  time.  Have 
ready  a deep  dish,  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  have  placed  a good 
layer  of  pulped  apples  sweetened  to  taste,  and  seasoned  with  pow- 
dered cinnamon;  pour  the  chocolate  gently  over  it,  and  place  the 
dish  upon  a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  When  the  cream  is  set  firmly 
it  is  done.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  glaze  with  a red-hot 
shovel,  if  you  have  nothing  better.  This  preparation  is  not  only  very 
delicious,  hut  exceedingly  salutary,  on  account  of  the  apples  being  a 
corrective  to  the  too  great  richness  of  the  chocolate. 

Cider  Cup. 

1167.  To  two  quarts  of  cider  add  two  glasses  of  sherry,  one  of 
brandy,  and  one  of  cura9oa,  the  peel  of  half  a lemon,  pared  very  thin, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste;  when  all  is  mixed,  add  a 
bottle  of  soda-water;  garnish  with  a branch  of  borage. 

Plain  Cider  Cup. 

1168.  To  one  quart  of  cider  put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar, 
Dne  tea- spoonful  of  ginger,  and  a little  nutmeg  with  a piece  of 
toasted  bread  put  in  hot. 

A Cold  Cup. 

1169.  One  quart  of  cider,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry,  two  wine 
glasses  of  brandy,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  one  lemon 
pared  thin,  and  half  a lemon  sliced  in,  with  the  rind  of  another  lemon 
rubbed  on  lumps  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg  and  ginger,  and  some  sprigs 
of  borage  and  balm.  In  hot  weather,  put  in  a few  lumps  of  ice. 

Apple  Posset. 

1170.  Boil  some  slices  of  fine  white  bread  in  a pint  of  milk;  when 
quite  soft  take  it  off  the  fire,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  powdered  ginger ; pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  gradually  stir  in 
the  pulp  of  three  or  four  nicely  baked  apples. 
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CHAP.  XXIII.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Sect.  1. — Bemarks. 

1171.  The  Object  of  this  Chapter  is  twofold — 1st,  To  enable 
those  who  are  anxious  to  benefit  their  poorer  neighbours,  to  cook  for 
them  occasionally  soups,  puddings,  &c.,  which  may  be  nourishing  and 
wholesome,  and  yet  their  cost  may  be  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  felt  in  a 
moderately  large  establishment ; and,  2nd,  To  afford  such  information 
as  may  be  imparted  by  oral  teaching,  on  the  kinds  of  cookery  and 
general  management  of  food  most  suitable  for  those  who  are  obliged 
to  live  upon  a very  small  weekly  stipend.  Economy  is  the  keystone 
of  each  ; but  it  is  very  differently  applied  in  the  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  many  things  in  a large  establishment  are  useful  to  the  poor  man, 
and  yet  he  cannot  procure  them  by  purchase,  even  if  so  disposed. 
Such  are  the  boilings  of  meat,  what  are  called  “ broken  victuals  ” or 
“ scraps,”  and  many  other  things  which  are  not  made  use  of  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  despise  them ; but  which  to  the  badly-fed  child  or 
adult  are  positive  luxuries,  because  they  consist  of  articles  which  their 
systems  call  for  in  the  most  urgent  manner.  “ Waste  not  what  your 
neighbours  want,”  is  an  adage  which  the  rich  man  should  treasure  up 
and  act  upon  ; and  if  so,  many  a cottage  which  is  now  rarely  gladdened 
with  the  sight  of  animal  food,  would  be  made  comfortable  at  times,  if 
not  always  so. 

Sect.  2. — The  Kich  Man’s  Superfluities. 

Boilings. 

1172.  The  cook  should  be  charged  to  save  the  boilings  of  every  piece 
of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  &c.,  however  salt;  as  it  is  easy  to  use  only 
a part  of  them,  mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity  of  fresh 
water;  and  by  the  addition  of  more  vegetables — the  bones  of  the 
meat  used  in  the  family — the  pieces  of  meat  that  come  from  table 
on  the  plates — and  rice,  Scotch  barley,  or  oatmeal — there  will  be  some 
gallons  of  nutritious  soup  two  or  three  times  a week.  The  bits  of 
meat  should  be  only  warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain  whole ; but  the 
bones  should  be  boiled  in  the  digester  till  they  yield  their  nourish- 
ment. If  the  things  are  ready  to  put  in  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the  meat 
is  served,  it  will  save  the  fresh  fire  for  second  cooking.  Should  the 
soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long  boiling  of  the  bones  and  different 
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vegetables,  will  afford  better  nourishment  than  the  laborious  poor  can 
obtain;  especially  as  they  are  rarely  tolerable  cooks,  and  have  not 
fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they  buy.  In  every  family  there  is  some 
superfluity;  and,  if  it  is  prepared  with  cleanliness  and  care,  the  benefit 
will  be  very  great  to  the  receiver,  and  the  satisfaction  no  less  to  the 
giver.  In  times  of  scarcity,  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  soup  could  be 
dealt  out  weekly  at  an  expense  not  worth  mentioning,  even  though 
the  vegetables  were  bought;  and  if,  in  any  village  containing  ten 
gentlemen’s  houses,  the  quantity  of  ten  gallons  were  made  in  each, 
there  would  be  a hundred  gallons  of  wholesome  and  agreeable  food 
given  weekly  for  the  supply  of  forty  poor  families,  at  the  rate  of  two 
gallons  aDd  a half  each. 


Refuse  Vegetables. 

1173.  Take  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  the  outer  leaves  of 
lettuce,  celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  that  is  at  hand;  cut  them 
small,  and  throw  in  to  any  quantity  of  boilings,  with  the  thick  part 
of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped  for  soup ; or  grits,  or  coarse 
oatmeal,  which  have  been  used  for  gruel ; or  bread-crumb  and  refuse 
pieces  of  bread. 


Skimmed  Milk. 

1174.  Where  cows  are  kept,  a jug  of  skimmed  milk  is  a valuable 
present,  and  always  a very  acceptable  one  where  there  are  children ; 
while  in  a gentleman’s  house  it  is  only  fit  for  pig’s  wash,  or  at  all 
events  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  wherever  cows  are  kept  sufficient  to 
make  butter  for  the  family. 

A Cheap  Pudding. 

1175.  When  the  oven  is  hot  a large  pudding  maybe  baked,  and 
given  to  a sick  or  young  family ; and  when  made  as  follows,  the 
trouble  and  cost  are  little : — Into  a deep  tin  or  pan  put  half  a pound 
of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  skim  milk,  1 
and  two  ounces  of  dripping  ; set  it  cold  in  the  oven.  It  will  take  a 
good  while,  but  is  an  excellent  solid  food. 

Crumb  Pudding.  j 

- 1176.  Serve  all  the  crumbs  left  upon  the  cloth  during  the  week,  add  1 
to  these  any  waste  pieces  of  bread.  Put  them  into  a basin  with  two  1 
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ounces  of  treacle  mixed  up  with  them.  Soak  them  in  enough  water 
to  make  them  swell.  Then  tie  them  in  a cloth  in  the  usual  way,  and 
boil  half  an  hour.  Hundreds  of  poor  children  would  be  glad  of  such  a 
pudding. 

A Sopped  Toast. 

1177.  A very  good  meal  may  be  thus  easily  made : — Cut  a very  thick 
upper  crust  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  pet  where  salt  beef  is  boiling 
and  nearly  ready ; it  will  attract  some  of  the  fat,  and,  swelled  out,  will 
be  no  unpalatable  dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste  meat. 

An  Excellent  Pudding  for  the  Poor. 

1178.  One  pound  of  common  rice  stewed  four  hours  in  four  quarts 
of  water,  then  add  half  a pound  of  treacle  and  a little  salt.  Simmer 
half  an  hour  after  this,  and  stir  it  up  well. 

A Savoury  Baked  Dish. 

1179.  Put  a pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  in  slices ; two  onions, 
two  carrots,  ditto ; two  ounces  of  rice,  a pint  of  split  peas,  or  whole 
ones  if  previously  soaked,  pepper  and  salt,  into  an  earthen  jug  or 
pan,  and  pour  on  two  quarts  of  water.  Cover  it  very  close,  and  bake 
it  with  the  bread. 

Good  but  Plain  Plum  Pudding,  suited  for  Christmas  or  any 
Festive  Occasion. 

1180.  Mix  three-quarters  of  a peck  of  flour,  six  large  loaves, 
eight  pounds  of  suet,  six  pounds  of  raisins,  six  pounds  of  currants,  ten 
eggs,  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  a quart  of 
old  ale,  a bottle  of  raisin  wine,  and  milk  enough  to  make  it  of  a proper 
consistence.  Whether  made  into  two  puddings  or  more,  it  should  be 
boiled  for  full  twenty  hours;  if  made  some  little  time  previously,  it 
may  be  hung  up  in  a dry  place,  and  if  boiled  again  a few  hours  before 
serving  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Sect.  3. — The  Poor  Man’s  Cookery. 

1181.  Under  this  head  will  be  included  directions  suitable  for  the 
poor  man’s  guidance,  or  rather  for  that  of  his  wife,  in  conducting  his 
humble  cookery.  I have  already  observed,  that  experience  and 
instinct  are,  in  the  main,  pretty  sure  guides  to  man  in  selecting  his 
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diet;  but  there  are  numberless  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  none  more 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man.  With  the  pittance  which 
he  has  at  his  command,  he  is  often  tempted  to  spend  too  much  in 
ways  which  do  not  bring  him  the  best  return  for  his  money.  Thus,  he 
will  buy  nine-pennyworth  of  fine  white  bread  in  preference  to  eight  of  a 
superior  quality  in  reality ; but  being  more  brown  in  appearance,  and 
not  patronized  by  his  employers,  he  fancies  it  is  not  as  good,  and 
decides  against  it  without  giving  it  a trial.  Again,  in  his  desire  for 
present  happiness  (or  freedom  from  care  the  sensation  should  perhaps 
be  called),  he  spends  a day’s  wages  in  beer  or  gin,  which  would,  if  laid 
out  in  meat,  make  all  the  difference  to  him  for  the  next  week  between 
the  food  which  his  system  requires  and  that  which  he  can  then  pro- 
cure. Lastly,  the  poor  man  in  his  ignorance  is  led  to  mistake 
the  promptings  of  his  palate  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  thus  is 
tempted  to  buy  fat  bacon  or  mutton  to  eat  with  his  potatoes  instead  of 
such  lean  parts  as  will  supply  the  nitrogen  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  neglect  of  azotized  food  that  the  poor  are  mistaken, 
and  the  reason  is  that  its  effects  are  not  immediate,  like  those  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  nor  is  it  in  small  quantities  so  full  of  flavour  as  fried 
fat,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  preferred  to  it.  Besides  these  reasons  for  choosing  certain 
kinds  of  food  peculiar  to  himself,  it  is  unfortunately  a faGt  that  the 
labouring-man  and  his  family  seldom  have  their  stomachs  overloaded 
with  food,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  importance  to  them  to  avoid 
that  which  is  in  itself  too  bulky;  potatoes,  therefore,  are  less  objec- 
tionable in  large  quantities  than  they  are  to  the  overloaded  stomach. 
But  if  with  their  potatoes,  wrhich  contain  very  little  nitrogen,  they 
could  mix  lean  meat  or  its  juice,  together  with  some  gelatine,  it  w^ould 
be  of  far  more  benefit  than  the  fat  which  they  select  with  so  much 
care.  With  bread,  abounding  in  nitrogen,  fat  bacon  or  mutton  is  the 
proper  mixture,  or  with  beans,  peas,  or  cabbage ; but  with  potatoes 
— milk,  buttermilk,  gravy,  or  meat  should  be  the  proper  flavouring 
material.  It  is  of  great  importance,  whenever  the  educated  man  is 
anxious  to  benefit  his  poorer  neighbours,  that  these  facts  should  be 
well  known,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  useful  advice  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  proper  kinds  of  food.  It  may  be  here  as  well  to  repeat 
the  various  articles  of  food  suited  to  the  poor  man,  and  to  give  them 
under  the  respective  heads  of  azotized  and  non-azotized,  so  that  he  may 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  former  list  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
azote  of  the  latter,  or  vice  versa. 
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Various  Kinds  of  Cheap  Food  suitable  to  the  Poor  Man. 

AZOTIZED.  DEFICIENT  IN  AZOTE. 

Bullock’s,  pig’s,  calf’s,  or  sheep’s  Potatoes, 

liver,  melt,  or  kidney.  Eice. 

Pig’s  blood  for  black  puddings.  Fat  (dripping). 

Inferior  pieces  of  beef.  Lard. 

Sheep’s  trotters.  Bacon  fat. 

Sheep’s  head  and  pluck. 

Cheap  fish. 

Peas  and  beans 

Mushrooms. 

Cabbages,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  oatmeal,  bread,  milk,  and  buttermilk, 
may  be  considered  as  containing  a proper  proportion  of  the  four 
elements,  and  merely  requiring  any  flavouring  matter  mixed  with 
them  to  suit  the  palate.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  adapt  the 
diet  in  this  list ; so  that,  for  instance,  potatoes,  as  the  cheapest  of  all 
foods,  may  be  mixed  with  some  one  or  other  articles  in  the  opposite 
list ; while  peas  and  beans,  again,  require  the  addition  of  dripping,  lard, 
or  bacon,  to  make  them  in  the  same  way  suitable  to  the  demands  of 
the  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  see  how  liver,  pig’s 
blood,  ox  cheek,  or  sheep’s  head  and  trotters,  may  each  be  cooked  to 
advantage,  so  as  to  make  a good  and  cheap  meal,  with  potatoes  or  rice , 
for  the  poor  man.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  what  is  the  best  food  for  the  labourer,  but  what  is  the  best  for 
his  money ; and,  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  it  only  leads  to  his 
rejecting  other  and  perhaps  really  useful  advice,  by  the  idea  that  the 
adviser  is  not  practically  acquainted  with  his  necessities.  In  a very 
well-intended  little  book  on  Domestic  Economy,  lately  published  by 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  first  item  given  under 
the  head  of  “ Eecipes  for  Economical  Cookery,”  is  a cheap  mode  of 
making  Irish  stew,  in  which  “ good  beef  sausages  and  a little  drip- 
ping” are  ordered,  with  potatoes,  to  replace  a neck  of  mutton,  which  is 
the  usual  animal  part  of  the  concoction.  Now,  every  one  knows  that 
beef  sausages  are  sold  at  nearly,  or  in  some  places  quite,  double  the 
price  of  necks  of  mutton  and  the  coarse  parts  of  beef,  which  would 
also  answer  better  for  the  stew  than  the  expensive  sausages  ; so  that  a 
stew  made  of  them  would,  instead  of  being  economical,  be  quite  the 
reverse,  and  such  a recommendation  would  at  once  condemn  all  the 
consecutive  pieces  of  advice  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  who  tried 
the  receipt,  although  they  might  be,  and  are,  really  useful.  But  with 
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this  caution  the  following  savoury  compounds  may  be  adopted,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  as  cheap  as  such  messes  can  be  made, 
provided  they  contain  sufficient  nourishment  of  both  kinds. 


Bullock’s  Liver  Fried  with  Potatoes. 

1182.  This  dish  requires  very  peculiar  management,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  made  hard  in  the  dressing.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  liver,  in  one 
lump , are  to  be  stewed  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water  for  at  least  three 
hours ; then  take  it  out  and  stew  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes  and  of 
cabbages,  carrots,  or  turnips,  in  the  liquor,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to 
the  taste ; when  nearly  done,  but  not  quite,  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor,  and  break  them  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg ; after  which,  having  heated  a little  lard  or  dripping  in  a frying-pan, 
they,  with  the  liver  sliced  thin,  are  to  be  put  in  and  fried  till  they  are 
sufficiently  done.  Lastly,  after  taking  out  the  whole,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  the  pan,  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and  warmed  up,  when,  on 
being  poured  over  the  liver,  &c.,  the  dish  is  complete,  and  is  a very 
savoury  one  when  properly  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions. 
The  cost  being  as  below,  varying  of  course  in  certain  localities,  in  some 
of  which,  for  instance,  bullock’s  liver  is  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price, 
and  there  these  remarks  will  not  apply.  When,  however,  the  prices 
are  ascertained,  the  proper  correction  can  readily  be  made. 


3 lb.  bullock’s  liver 
2 lb.  potatoes  

1 lb.  cabbage  or  carrots 

2 oz.  lard  or  dripping  ... 
Spice,  flour,  and  salt  ... 


s.  d. 
...  0 6 
...  0 U 
...  0 0* 
...  0 1 
...  0 0i 

0 


This  will  make,  with  one  or  two  pounds  of  bread,  a dinner  for  a 
labouring-man  and  his  wife,  together  with  from  five  to  six  children, 
according  to  their  ages ; the  whole  cost,  with  the  bread,  not  exceeding 
one  shilling,  independently  of  the  firing.  If  a smaller  proportion  of 
liver  is  used,  the  cost  will  be  still  less. 


Bullock’s  Liver  and  Rice. 

1183.  Soak  three  pounds  of  liver  for  half  an  hour  in  water  to  get 
out  the  blood,  then  boil  it  gently  in  three  quarts  of  water  with  one 
pound  of  rice ; add  two  or  three  onions,  a little  parsley,  and,  towards 
the  last,  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste,  together  with  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  At  the  time  of  adding  the  spice,  cut  the  liver  into  slices, 
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and  the  addition  at  that  time  of  a rasher  or  two  of  bacon  is  a great  im- 
provement. This  is  sufficient  for  the  same  number  of  persons  as  the 
last,  when  eaten  either  with  plain  boiled  potatoes  or  bread — the  cost 
being  also  about  the  same. 

Liver  Pudding. 

1184.  Stew  a pound  and  a half  of  liver  in  a very  small  quantity  of 
water  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  cut  it  up  into  small  squares,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  either  some  pieces  of  bacon-fat,  beef-fat, 
or  mutton-fat.  Make  a crust  of  dripping  and  flour,  as  directed  at 
page  199,  and  line  a quart  basin ; put  in  the  liver  and  fat,  well  mixed 
together,  pour  in  the  gravy  remaining  in  the  stew-pan,  and  cover  with 
crust ; then  boil  in  a cloth  for  two  hours.  This,  with  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  will  go  as  far  as  (1182)  or  (1183).  The  prices  being — 


l£lb.  of  liver. 

4 oz.  of  bacon,  or  fat  

Flour  and  dripping. 

Spice  

3 lb.  of  potatoes  


Beef  Kidney 


s.  d. 

0 3 
0 2b 
0 3 
0 0* 
0 2i 

0 lli 


1185.  Is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same  way  as  liver;  but  it 
requires  long  soaking  in  very  weak  vinegar  and  water  after  cutting  it 
open,  to  deprive  it  of  the  strong  flavour  peculiar  to  the  kidney  or 
the  ox. 

The  Melt, 

1186.  Which  is  extensively  used  even  in  well-furnished  kitchens,  is 
also  by  the  poor  sometimes  made  available  as  follows : — It  must  be 
prepared  by  soaking  it  for  three  hours  in  salt  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a spoonful  or  two  of  vinegar,  then  let  it  be  dried  with  a 
cloth,  and  made  into  a thick  mass  by  tying  together  alternate  layers 
of  it  and  thin  slices  of  bacon,  with  a seasoning  of  sage  and  onions, 
parsley,  and  a little  of  either  thyme  or  marjoram,  according  to  fancy. 
Put  on  the  top  a lump  of  dripping  or  lard,  and  bake,  or  put  in  a 
Dutch  oven  in  front  of  the  fire,  dredging  it  well  in  either  case.  The 
price  of  a melt  varies  from  2d.  to  6d. 

1187.  When  Pig’s,  Calf’s,  or  Sheep’s  Liver  or  Kidney  can  be 
obtained  at  a low  price,  they  are  superior  to  the  above  in  flavour ; but 
they  are  seldom  to  be  bought  for  less  than  double  or  treble  the  price 
of  beef  liver. 
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Pig’s  Blood 

1188.  Is  generally  to  be  had  for  nothing,  when  it  is  obtainable  at 
all,  or  at  all  events  the  price  is  very  low.  Cottagers  who  kill  their 
own  pigs  would  do  well  to  exchange  with  their  neighbours  a portion 
of  the  blood,  as  it  is  generally  more  than  they  can  use  themselves,  and 
black-puddings  may  readily  be  made  without  the  skins.  The  direc- 
tions given  at  page  112  are  sufficient,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

! This  is  a very  cheap  and  nourishing  dish,  and,  when  made  without  the 
skins,  it  may  either  be  plain  boiled  or  fried,  with  boiled  potatoes  and 
lard,  or  dripping. 

Cow-heel, 

1189.  As  sold  in  the  shops,  is  already  boiled  and  deprived  of  a large 
proportion  of  its  nourishment.  It  is  not,  in  this  condition,  at  all  an 
economical  dish,  as  one  of  them  has  not  more  than  half  a pound  of 
gelatinous  matter  upon  it,  and  they  are  sold  at  from  fourpence  to  six- 
pence a-piece.  If,  however,  a raw  cow-heel  can  be  got  at  that  price, 
it  is  cheap  enough,  as  there  is  a large  amount  of  nutritious  matter  in 
it  which  it  loses  in  the  preparation  at  the  tripe-shop.  It  only  wants 
four  or  five  hours’  slow  simmering,  and  in  that  time  it  will  give  out  a 
quantity  of  excellent  soup,  besides  the  same  amount  of  solid  matter 
that  it  contains  when  bought  ready  prepared.  The  hoofs  merely 
require  putting  into  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes  to  get  them  off, 
together  with  the  hair  remaining  on  the  skin  attached  to  them,  after 
wnich  the  feet  are  ready  for  boiling. 

Sheep’s  Trotters. 

1190.  These  in  the  country  compose  a most  nourishing  and  cheap 
dish,  but  in  London  they  are  so  highly  valued  that  they  are  not  to  be 
bought  at  a correspondingly  low  price.  In  the  latter  city,  besides, 
they  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  their  raw  state,  but  always  boiled  and 
deprived  of  half  their  value,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  is 
doubled.  Nevertheless  they  are  eagerly  sought  for  at  the  tripe-shops 
in  the  poor  neighbourhoods,  the  price  being  from  a farthing  to  three- 
farthings  a-piece.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  they  are  ne- 
glected, and  are  generally  to  be  bought  of  the  tanners  who  collect  the 
skins  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  for  a penny,  and  often  as  many  as  a dozen 
may  be  had  for  that  sum.  A trotter,  after  cleaning,  will  generally 
average  two  ounces ; so  that  here  we  have  more  than  a pound  of  nutritious 
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matter  and  bone  for  one  penny,  the  hone  not  weighing  any  thing  like  half 
of  the  whole,  and  being  also  full  of  gelatine.  They  are  prepared  by 
first  scalding  them  in  boiling  water ; and,  if  this  is  scarce,  it  is  better  to 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  the  water  previously  made  boiling,  and 
simmer  them  for  ten  minutes,  as,  unless  the  proportion  of  water  to 
trotters  is  great,  the  temperature  is  lowered  too  much  to  have  the 
proper  effect  of  loosening  the  hoofs  and  hair.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
try  one,  and,  if  the  hoof  and  hair  do  not  come  off,  put  them  on  the  fire 
and  boil  till  they  do.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  them  with  a knife,  taking  one  at  a time  and 
scraping  it ; then,  after  washing  it  clean  in  cold  water,  the  whole  are 
to  be  simmered  till  they  fall  to  pieces,  when  the  bones  are  taken  out, 
and  pepper  and  salt  added,  with  any  onions,  parsley,  or  other  garden- 
stuff  which  may  be  readily  available.  With  this,  as  a foundation,  a 
most  savoury  and  nourishing  mess  may  be  made.  Boiled  rice  or 
potatoes  may  be  added  to  them  in  the  pot,  or  eaten  separately.  The 
cost,  for  a large  family,  of  a substantial  meal  made  in  this  way  is  as 
follows : — 


30  trotters. 

G lb.  potatoes,  or  1£  lb.  rice... 

Onions,  parsley,  &c 

Pepper,  salt,  &c.«  


s.  d, 
0 3 
0 4$ 
0 1 
0 0* 


1191.  Meat  Soup  with  Peas  : — 

Half  an  ox  cheek,  or  a sheep’s  head 
3 lb.  of  potatoes 

1 pint  of  split  peas  

2 onions,  2 turnips,  and  a stick  of  celery 

Salt  and  pepper 

■Water;  7 quarts 


0 Si 


...  0 6 

...  0 2 

...  0 3 

...  0 1 

...  0 0* 


1 0J 

This  will  produce  about  five  or  six  quarts  of  good  soup  by  the  follow- 
ing method  of  proceeding  Wash  the  cheek  or  head,  peel  the  potatoes 
very  thin,  and  boil  all  together  for  six  hours  ; then  take  out  the  cheek 
or  head,  strip  off  the  meat  and  put  by,  and  return  the  bones,  which 
are  to  be  gently  stewed  for  another  six  hours  in  a Papin’s  digester,  if 
at  hand,  or  if  not,  in  the  saucepan,  with  a part  of  the  liquor.  The 
fire  required  is  not  more  than  the  small  one  always  necessary  for 
warming  a cottage.  When  the  bones  are  stewed  for  this  second  period, 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  liquor  from  them  added  to  the  pre- 
viously boiled  vegetables  and  meat,  after  which  the  whole  is  warmed 
up  and  served. 
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1192.  Meat  Soup  with  Rice,  &c. 


14  lb.  of  coarse  gravy  beef 

41b.  of  rice 

4 lb.  of  Scotch  barley  ... 
An  onion  and  seasoning 
6 quarts  of  water 


s.  d. 
0 5| 
0 1| 
0 1J 

o 04 

0 9 


This  will,  at  the  above  cost,  produce  about  nine  or  ten  pints  of  good 
broth,  but  not  equal  to  the  former  soup  in  quality 


1193.  Pea- soup  without  Meat  : — 


Half  a pint  of  peas  » 

A carrot  and  turnip,  a head  of  celery,  and  two  onions 

Dripping  

Pepper  and  salt  

Water,  three  quarts 


s.  d. 
0 14 
0 14 
0 1 
o 04 

0 44 


This  produces  about  two  quarts  of  very  palatable  soup,  when  man- 


aged by  boiling  the  peas  in  the  water  for  three  hours,  and  then 
adding  the  vegetables,  previously  cut  up  and  fried  in  the  dripping; 
after  which  the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  slowly  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  towards  the  last. 


1194.  Barley  Broth  without  Meat  : — 


Half  a pint  of  Scotch  barley 

Ditto  of  oatmeal 

Two  ounces  of  dripping... 
Vegetables,  as  for  (1176) 

Seasoning 

Water,  five  quarts 


s.  d 

0 14 
0 14 

0 l 

0 14 
o 04 

0 6 


Making  about  three  quarts  and  a half  of  broth,  costing  about  as  much 


per  quart  as  the  pea-soup. 


Baked  Rice  Pudding. 

1195.  Put  half  a pound  of  rice  into  three  pints  of  skim  milk, 
sweeten  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  add  an  ounce  of  good  beef  or 
mutton  dripping,  and  a laurel  leaf.  Nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  or  allspice 
is  an  improvement  when  at  hand.  This,  when  baked,  will  produce 
about  four  pounds  of  good  solid  pudding,  at  a cost  of — rice  1 £d.,  sugar 
Id.,  milk  3d.,  dripping  Jd.,  total  6d. 

Sprats  or  Herrings  ( both  Fresh  and  Cured ), 

1196.  When  fried  in  dripping  or  lard,  with  potatoes  and  onions, 
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make  a very  cheap  and  nourishing  dish — that  is  to  say,  they  can  bo 
obtained  at  a low  price. 

Rice  and  Apple  Dumplings. 

1197.  Boil  half  a pound  of  rice,  tied  up  loosely  in  a cloth,  until  the 
grains  will  stick  together ; then  surround  some  apples  previously  pared 
with  a layer  of  this;  tie  up  in  a cloth  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  apples  can  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,-  this 
dish  costs  only  the  price  of  the  rice  and  a little  sugar  or  treacle  to  be 
eaten  with  it. 

Oatmeal  Porridge. 

1198.  This,  as  made  in  Scotland,  is  a very  useful  dish,  and  is  there 
the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  receipt  for  its  concoction 
is  given  at  page  292,  and  the  cost  is  merely  that  of  the  meal  and  the  milk 
eaten  with  it.  A quarter  of  a pound  of  oatmeal,  costing  about  three 
farthings,  will  make  more  than  a quart  of  porridge,  the  quantity  of 
meal  required  varying  with  its  quality.  With  this  food  a good  break- 
fast or  supper  may  be  made  for  one  penny. 

Kice  Porridge. 

1199.  Kice  porridge  described  at  page  292,  is  also  another  very 
economical  dish,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  poor. 

Kolcannon  {an  Irish  dish). 

1200.  Boil  separately  equal  quantities  of  potatoes  and  cabbages; 
when  the  former  are  fit  to  peel,  take  off*  their  jackets,  and  mix  the 
two  together  in  a saucepan  after  pouring  off  the  cabbage  liquor,  then 
beat  them  up  together,  and  add  an  ounce  of  lard  or  dripping  to  each 
pound  of  potatoes.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  most  people 
add  to  the  cabbages  an  onion  or  two. 

Indian  Mush. 

1201.  Have  ready  on  a clear  fire  a large  saucepan  of  boiling  water  ; 
take  in  one  hand  the  mush- stick  (a  strong  round  stick,  nearly  half  a 
yard  long,  and  flattened  at  the  lower  end),  and  with  the  other  hand 
throw  in  gradually  sufficient  Indian-meal  to  make  a very  stiff  porridge, 
stirring  it  all  the  time  with  the  stick;  add  a very  little  salt.  After  the 
mush  is  sufficiently  thick  and  smooth,  boil  it  one  hour  more,  stirring 
it  frequently  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  its  burning ; then  cover  the 
pot  closely,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Its  goodness  depends  upcn 
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its  being  thoroughly  boiled,  and  sufficiently  smooth  and  thick ; if  kept 
three  or  four  hours  over  the  fire,  first  boiling  and  then  simmering,  it 
will  be  better.  Send  it  to  table  hot  in  a deep  dish,  and  eat  it  with 
either  milk,  buttermilk,  cream,  butter,  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  treacle. 
.Cold  mush  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  fried. 

Indian  Hasty  Pudding. 

1202.  Place  on  the  fire  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  with  a little 
salt;  stir  in  by  degrees  three  quarts  of  Indian-meal  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter ; it  should  be  stirred  till  quite  thick.  Serve  it  hot, 
und  eat  it  with  milk  or  cream,  treacle  or  sugar. 

Plain  Indian  Breakfast-cake. 

1203.  Mix  over-night  one  quart  of  yellow  sifted  Indian  meal,  one 
handful  of  wheat-flour,  and  one  spoonful  of  salt;  pour  on  gradually 
one  quart  of  warm  water,  and  stir  it  so  as  to  form  a soft  dough ; cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  set  it  by  till  morning,  when  dissolve  in  one  pint 
of  warm  milk  and  water  a salt-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  with 
this  mixture  reduce  the  dough  into  a batter,  stirring  it  very  hard ; 
cover,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; have  ready 
over  the  fire  a frying-pan  or  griddle ; grease  it  well  with  lard  or  fresh 
butter,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  the  shape  of  small  crumpets.  When 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  with  a knife.  These  cakes  may  be 
eaten  with  dripping,  butter,  or  treacle. 

Indian-meal  Gruel 

1204.  Sift  some  Indian-meal,  then  mix  in  a quart  basin  two  spoon- 
fuls of  the  meal  with  three  of  cold  water ; stir  it  till  quite  smooth  ; 
then  pour  in  gradually  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  well,  and  add 
a pinch  of  salt;  next  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
still  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  skimming  it.  It  should  be 
eaten  warm,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  a little  nutmeg  and  white 
wine  if  approved.  This  is  excellent  for  invalids. 

Hominy 

1205.  Is  Indian-corn  shelled  from  the  cob,  and  divested  of  the 
\ellow  skin,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  then  dried.  Having 
washed  it  well  through  two  or  three  "waters,  put  it  in  a pan,  pour  over 
boiling  water,  and  cover  it ; let  it  soak  for  several  hours.  Drain  it, 
then  put  it  in  a clean  saucepan,  allowing  two  quarts  of  water  (cold  or 
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hot)  to  every  quart  of  hominy,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours,  stirri r.g 
it  frequently.  Drain  it  dry  though  a sieve  or  colander,  and  put  it  in 
a deep  dish ; add  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; serve  it  hot  to  eat 
with  any  sort  of  meat,  particularly  with  beef,  pork,  or  bacon.  If  pro- 
perly prepared,  it  is  very  wholesome  and  strengthening.  What  is  left 
may  be  re-boiled  next  day  for  one  hour,  or  it  may  be  made  into  flat 
cakes,  adding  a little  wheat-flour,  and  fried  in  lard  or  butter. 

Indian  Dumplings. 

1206.  Mix  three  pints  of  Indian-meal  with  half  a pound  of  finely- 
chopped  suet,  dredged  with  wheat-flour ; add  one  small  tea-spoonful 
of  salt  $ put  in  gradually  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff  dough, 
and  knead  it ; divide  the  dough  into  equal  portions,  and  then,  having 
floured  the  hands,  make  each  portion  into  a ball  the  size  of  a small 
orange ; flatten  them  with  a rolling-pin,  and  beat  on  both  sides  to 
make  light  and  flaky.  Tie  them  up  loosely  in  small  cloths  previously 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  floured,  put  them  in  boiling  water,  and  boil 
for  two  hours.  When  done,  dip  each  dumpling  in  cold  water  before 
the  cloth  is  untied.  Send  them  to  table  hot.  They  may  be  eaten 
with  boiled  fresh  or  salt  meat,  or  as  sweet  dumplings,  with  treacle,  or 
butter  and  sugar. 

1207.  With  the  above  dishes  a poor  man’s  wife  may  manage  to 
make  a few  shillings  go  a great  way,  varying  them  with  dried  fish 
and  potatoes,  or  the  same  fried.  In  the  above  calculations,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  there  is  a family  of  four  to  six  children ; but  when 
this  is  the  case,  two  or  three  will  always  be  able  to  earn  a little,  in 
order  to  help  the  wages  of  the  father.  Altogether  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  whole  family  will  earn  about  15s.  per  week,  and  that  the  rent 
and  clothing  are  paid  by  the  garden  and  pig,  wrhich  ought  to  be  the 
case  with  good  managers ; there  will  then  remain,  after  allowing  3s. 
for  coals,  wood,  schooling,  and  emergencies,  12s.  per  week  to  be  spent 
in  food.  Of  this,  Is.  2d.  may  be  allowed  for  beer,  which  will  give 
nearly  three  gallons  per  week  if  brewed  at  home,  and  10s.  lOd.  for 
food.  The  breakfasts  and  suppers  may  be  made  at  about  Id.  per 
head,  or  6d.  per  day,  which  per  week  will  be  3s.  6d.,  leaving  7s.  4d.  for 
the  dinners,  which,  as  I have  shown,  may  be  furnished  in  the  most 
ample  manner  for  that  money,  as  follows  : — Sunday,  with  bread,  Is. ; 
Monday,  soup  (1191),  four  quarts,  8d.,  and  bread,  4d. ; Tuesday,  trot- 
ters, prepared  (1190),  8j|d. ; Wednesday,  bacon  fried,  lib.,  potatoes, 
3 lb.,  Is,  O^d. ; Thursday,  soup,  with  rice  (1122),  9d.,  bread,  4d.  $ 
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Triday,  same  as  Sunday,  Is. ; Saturday,  rice  pudding,  Gd.,  and  black- 
puddings,  or  some  other  dish  with  bread.  The  outlay  altogether  being 
below  the  allotted  sum. 

1208.  It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  family  of  a labouring  man 
may  be  kept  in  a good  and  wholesome  way,  upon  viands  which  are 
appetizing  enough  to  those  who  use  strong  exercise,  for  a sum  which 
will  barely  suffice  to  purchase  bread  and  potatoes.  Thus,  supposing 
the  family  to  consist  of  seven  in  number,  they  would  eat  at  least  sixty 
pounds  of  bread,  and  as  much  of  potatoes,  costing  13s. ; and  if  cheese 
or  bacon  is  added,  at  least  7s.  more.  In  point  of  economy,  the  bread 
diet  so  much  practised  by  the  poor  is  a very  extravagant  one ; and  in 
point  of  nutrition,  potatoes  when  used  alone,  as  by  the  very  poor,  are 
of  very  inferior  value,  and  not  adapted  for  the  hard-working  man. 
But  with  the  above  diet,  costing  no  more  money,  he  may  be  kept  in 
full  health. 


CHAP.  XXIV.— INVALID  COOKERY. 

1209.  In  Cooking  Food,  &c.,  for  the  Invalid,  great  art  is  required, 
because  the  palate  is  morbidly  acute,  or  disinclined  to  strong  flavours 
of  any  kind.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  seasoning  which  is  relished 
in  a state  of  health  is  loathed  under  disease ; and  the  cook  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  will  be  almost  sure  to  displease  her  employers. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  nurse  who  understands  the  kind  of  cookery  which 
is  fitted  for  the  sick  will  generally  succeed  better  than  the  most 
finished  cook,  because  she  knows  by  experience  that  all  rich  flavours 
are  sure  to  turn  the  stomachs  of  her  charge.  Chicken  is  for  this 
reason  so  generally  liked  by  the  sick,  because  its  flavour  is  mild ; while 
the  dark  and  high-flavoured  meat  of  game  or  ducks  would  be  turned 
out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  submitted  to  the  nose,  without  even  having 
the  honour  of  a taste.  Fat  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  in  all 
animal  broths,  such  as  mutton-broth  or  beaf-tea;  onions,  garlic,  and 
other  herbs,  except  perhaps  parsley,  are  also  objectionable  in  the 
sick-room;  and  even  the  faintest  flavour  of  the  first  in  bread  sauce  .will 
seldom  be  tolerated.  Pepper  may  be  used  to  some  extent  when  not 
forbidden,  and  also  salt,  but  beyond  these  seasonings  it  is  seldom  safe 
to  venture  far.  Cloves  and  cinnamon,  as  well  as  nutmeg,  are  liked  by 
some  and  disliked  by  others,  as  also  are  the  flavours  of  caraways  and 
all-spice.  Lemon-peel  gives  a clean  flavour,  as  does  orange-peel,  and 
may  generally  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a slight  taste  to 
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sweets,  or  puddings ; but  even  of  these  a smaller  quantity  than  usual 
will  suffice.  With  regard  to  adding  wine  in  making  jellies,  it  must 
always  be  ascertained  whether  it  is  forbidden ; for  in  many  cases  jelly 
without  wine  would  be  advantageous,  while  the  addition  would  be 
altogether  wrong.  The  following  list  of  receipts  comprises  those  which 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  invalid  ; those  which  are  also  employed 
in  ordinary  cookery  being  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  that 
subject. 

Beef-tea. 

1210.  Take  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  pick  all  the  fat  off ; cut  it  into 
small  pieces  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  score  it  still  further 
to  let  out  the  gravy ; put  it  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  with  a quart  of 
water,  two  cloves,  eight  to  twelve  peppercorns,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt.  Simmer  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  skim  it  as  long  as  either 
scum  or  fat  rises,  or  else  it  curdles.  In  cases  of  extreme  debility,  one 
pound  and  a half  of  beef  may  be  used.  Before  serving,  absorb  every 
globule  of  fat  with  silver  paper. 

Another  Mode  (very  grateful  in  convalescence,  when  there  is  no 
tendency  to  diarrhoea).  Put  in  a preserving  jar  alternate  layers  of 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  sliced  turnips  ; when  the  jar  is  filled, 
place  it  in  a water-bath,  or  slow  oven,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or 
three  hours ; then  drain  off  all  the  tea,  using  a little  pressure  to  assist 
the  operation,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  when  any  fat  may  be  taken  off, 
or,  if  wanted  directly,  it  may  be  removed  while  hot  with  silver  paper. 

Another  (< quickly  made). — Take  a piece  of  skirtings  of  beef,  of  the 
size  of  a walnut,  scrape  it  well,  then  pour  a tea-cup  of  boiling  water 
upon  it,  and  it  is  fit  to  drink  when  cool. 

To  Make  Knuckle  Broth. 

1211.  Take  ten  or  twelve  knuckles  from  legs  or  shoulders  of  mutton, 
put  them  into  water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Rub  them  with  a little 
salt,  and  wash  them  well.  Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  two  hours. 
Skim  it  clear,  and  add  two  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  and  the  under 
crust  of  a penny  loaf.  Boil  again  till  reduced  to  three  pints ; strain. 
When  cold,  remove  the  fat.  Take  half  a pint  as  hot  as  you  can  drink 
it  before  you  rise  in  the  morning,  the  same  quantity  in  bed  at  night. 
Make  it  fresh  twice  a week  in  winter,  and  three  times  in  summer. 

Soup  for  Invalids. 

1212.  Take  six  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  six  pounds  of  any  white 
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meat,  seasoned,  and  an  onion,  if  liked ; put  it  in  a stone  jar,  and  tie 
down  with  bladder ; let  it  boil  twelve  hours  in  a large  saucepan  of 
water,  then  strain  it  off.  A tea  or  table  spoonful  is  enough  for  an 
invalid,  if  taken  several  times  during  the  day.  (It  is  well  to  know, 
that  what  remains  after  the  soup  has  been  strained,  makes  excellent 
common  stock  with  additional  water.) 

Strong  Meat  Jelly  for  Weak  Persons. 

1213.  Take  about  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  cut  in  pieces,  with  a 
hock  of  ham  of  the  same  weight,  and  a knuckle  of  veal  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  a small  quantity  of  salt  and  mace,  without  any  other  spice ; 
cover  it  with  water  and  stew  seven  hours.  Strain,  and  when  cold  take 
off  the  fat ; clear  it  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag. 
The  produce  of  jelly  from  the  above  proportions  should  be  about  five 
quarts ; to  be  taken  warm  or  cold,  as  best  suits  the  patient. 

Tea-kettle  Broth. 

1214.  Cut  some  small  squares  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a broth  basin, 
and  some  finely  chopped  parsley,  with  enough  of  salt  to  flavour  it ; 
pour  over  it  some  boiling  water,  softening  the  whole  with  a spoonful 
or  two  of  cream  or  milk.  Some  invalids  like  the  flavour  of  mint,  and 
peas  when  in  season  ; and,  if  this  can  be  allowed  by  the  medical  man, 
the  water  used  must  have  a few  young  peas,  or  pea-pods,  and  a leaf  of 
mint  boiled  in  it,  before  pouring  it  over  the  bread ; without  this  addi- 
tion, it  is  often  much  liked  by  invalids,  as  being  so  free  from  grease, 
and  so  clean-tasting.  A little  clear  gravy  from  under  the  dripping- 
pan  may  sometimes  be  added  with  advantage.  Pepper  may  be  used 
or  omitted,  according  to  the  palate  or  the  nature  of  the  illness. 

Gravy-bread  for  Invalids. 

1215.  Cut  deeply  into  a joint  of  beef,  or  leg  of  mutton,  while  roast- 
ing ; fill  the  opening  with  a thick  slice  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  leave 
it  there  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  completely  saturated  with  the  gravy  ; 
then  sprinkle  upon  it  a little  salt,  with  or  without  pepper,  as  is  recom- 
mended, and  serve  hot. 

Toast  Sandwiches  for  Invalids. 

1216.  Toast  carefully  a very  thin  slice  of  bread  ; cut  off  the  crust ; 
spread  two  slices  of  thin  bread  and  butter,  also  cutting  away  the 
crust,  seasoning  each  with  a very  little  made  mustard  and  a sprinkle 
of  salt ; lay  the  toast  in  the  middle,  serving  it  as  a sandwich. 
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Jelly  or  Blancmange  for  Invalids. 

1217.  Take  the  bones  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  well  scrape  all  the 
meat  from  them,  and  stew  them  four  or  five  hours  in  two  quarts  of 
water ; after  it  is  cold,  skim  it  clear  from  all  fat  and  sediment ; melt 
it,  and  flavour  with  home-made  wine  and  a little  lemon-peel.  If 
for  blancmange,  the  stock  must  be  still  more  reduced,  to  bear  the 
addition  of  some  milk,  flavoured  with  laurel-leaf  and  lemon-peel : the 
addition  of  a little  wine  or  brandy  will  of  course  improve  it. 

Cow-heel  baked  in  Milk. 

1218.  Clean  well  a cow-heel,  and  put  it  with  two  quarts  of  milk  into 
an  earthen  jar ; let  it  stand  in  a slow  oven  for  five  or  six  hours.  The 
heel  may  be  taken  out,  and  served  with  a little  parsley  and  butter,  or 
eaten  with  mustard  and  vinegar ; and  the  milk,  which  resembles  blanc- 
mange, skimmed  when  cold,  then  melted  and  flavoured,  as  in  the 
above  receipt. 

Soothing  Nourishment  in  Consumption. 

1219.  Beat  up  a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
honey,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; pour  upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; 
then  boil  altogether  for  a few  minutes. 

To  Render  Milk  digestible  in  Illness, 

1220.  Pour  a bottle  of  soda-water  on  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
re-bottle  it. 

Mild  Chocolate  for  Invalids. 

1221.  Take  one  square  of  chocolate  (the  sixth  part  of  a cake),  shave 
it,  and  boil  a pint  of  water  five  minutes  ; then  add  a pint  of  skimmed 
milk ; boil  them  together  a little  while ; then  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
arrowroot  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  boil  it  very  slowly  for  five 
minutes  longer. 

A Strengthening  Jelly  for  Invalids. 

1222.  One  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  a pint  of 
port-wine  ; sweeten  with  sugar-candy  or  loaf-sugar,  and  then  flavour 
with  cinnamon,  or  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel.  The  cinnamon 
may  be  boiled  in  a quarter  cf  a pint  of  water  for  an  hour  ; strain,  and 
add  the  isinglass  with  another  quarter  of  a pint  of  water  ; strain  when 
it  is  dissolved,  and  add  the  other  ingredients.  Take  a wine-glassful 
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the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night,  melted ; or  eat  it 
cold,  taking  a piece  the  size  of  a nutmeg  occasionally. 

Another . — Take  three  ounces  of  isinglass,  two  ounces  of  candied 
eringo  root,  and  one  ounce  each  of  conserve  of' roses,  pearl-barley,  and 
rice.  Put  them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  simmer  about  five  hours 
till  reduced  to  less  than  a pint.  Put  a spoonful  of  it  into  tea  or  any 
other  liquid  food,  or  take  it  alone. 

Mutton  Custard  for  Bowel  Complaints  or  Consumptive 
Cases. 

1223.  Take  two  ounces  of  fresh  mutton  suet  shred  fine,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  cinnamon,  or  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  boil  in  rather  more 
than  a pint  of  milk : when  boiled,  to  be  set  by  the  fire  till  the  scum 
rises,  which  should  then  be  carefully  taken  off.  Half  a tea-cupful  may 
be  given,  warm  or  cold,  as  the  patient  prefers,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  should  be  continued  till  the  complaint  is  quite  cured. 

Fresh  Fruit  Jelly. 

1224.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water,  then 
add  a pint  and  a half  of  fruit  juice  of  any  kind,  and  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  according  to  the  taste.  Boil  for 
a few  seconds,  and  use  when  cold.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a jelly- 
bag  in  this  case. 

A Light  Invalid’s  Pudding. 

1225.  Take  a slice  of  bread  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  (with  or 
without  the  crust),  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  when  brought  on  table,  sugar  and  white  wine  may  be 
added  according  to  fancy. 

To  Stew  Tapioca. 

1226.  To  make  a breakfast-cupful,  take  a small  teacup  of  tapioca, 
soak  it  for  ten  minutes  in  cold  water,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  about  an 
hour  (adding  a little  more  water  if  it  become  too  thick),  then  add 
milk  enough  to  make  it  a proper  thickness,  and  warm  it  altogether, 
stirring  it  all  the  time : flavour  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  lemon,  or  wine  as 
may  be  approved. 

Baked  Flour  (Infants'  food). 

1227.  Put  a basin  of  flour  with  a paper  tied  over  it,  into  the 
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oven  with  the  bread ; hake  it  till  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  use  it  as  you 
would  biscuit  powder.  It  is  strengthening  and  good  for  weak  bowels. 

Beer  Caudle. 

1228.  Make  your  gruel  with  pretty  good  beer  instead  of  water,  and 
flavour  with  ginger  and  allspice,  and  sweeten  with  moist  sugar;  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  all-spice,  to  two 
quarts. 

Wine  Caudle. 

1229.  Make  two  or  three  pints  of  oatmeal  gruel,  and  flavour  with 
half  a pint  of  either  port  or  sherry  wine,  add  a clove  or  two,  and,  if 
desired,  the  yolks  well  beaten  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Sweeten  with 
white  or  brown  sugar. 

Currant  Gruel  ( rather  Aperient ). 

1230.  To  a quart  of  half-made  water  gruel,  put  in  two  ounces  of 
Zante  currants  well  washed;  add  sugar,  but  no  spice,  and  finish  boil- 
ing. To  this  simple  water  gruel,  the  addition  of  a spoonful  of  cream 
is  a great  improvement.  The  gruel  may  be  made  of  water  in  which 
the  currants  have  been  boiled,  if  the  currants  are  not  approved. 

Brandt  Gruel. 

1231.  Boil  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  thinly  pared,  and  four  large 
lumps  of  sugar  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fresh  milk ; then  mix  one  des- 
sert spoonful  of  fine  oatmeal  and  a salt  spoonful  of  salt  in  four  table 
spoonfuls  of  cold  milk  till  quite  smooth,  and  pour  it  into  the  boiling 
milk.  Stir  without  ceasing,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  full  five  minutes. 
Put  it  into  a basin,  and  add  to  it  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a 
common  nut,  and  one  wine-glass  and  a half  of  brandy. 

A Refreshing  Fever  Drink. 

1232.  Pour  boiling  water  on  some  black  currant  jam,  sweeten  with 
coarse  moist  sugar,  and  add  a little  raspberry  vinegar  if  approved. 
The  poor  are  very  fond  of  this. 

To  Mull  Port. 

1233.  Put  half  a pint  of  water  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  three 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a little  nutmeg  and  cloves ; boil  all  together  for 
a few  minutes ; then  add  from  six  to  twelve  glasses  of  rich  port  wine  $ 
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do  not  allow  it  to  do  more  than  boil  for  a moment,  and  pour  out  in  a 
jug  ready  for  use. 

To  Mull  Claret. 

1234.  Boil  gently  the  sugar  and  spice  in  just  enough  wine  for  the 
purpose ; then  add  the  remainder,  and  boil  as  above  for  a second  or 
two. 

To  Make  White  Wine  Whey. 

1235.  Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  skimmed  milk,  and  two  glasses  of 
raisin  or  sherry  wine,  fifteen  grains  of  purified  nitre,  and  lemon-juice 
enough  to  turn  the  milk;  boil  it  up,  and  then  set  it  aside  until  the 
curd  subsides;  strain  it,  and  add  enough  sugar  to  make  it  pleasant; 
one  half  to  be  taken  on  getting  into  bed,  the  other  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. 


Egged  Wine. 

1236.  For  each  half-pint  of  egged  wine  intended  to  be  made,  take 
two  eggs,  beat  them  up  thoroughly  in  a small  basin  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  white  sugar  (fine  moist  will  do),  and  a little  powdered 
nutmeg  and  cloves.  While  doing  this,  heat  half  a pint  of  sherry  and 
water  in  equal  quantities,  or  stronger  of  the  sherry,  if  desired,  and 
when  boiling  hot  stir  it  into  the  eggs  ; after  which  pour  the  whole 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  saucepan  into  the  basin,  and  vice 
versa , until  it  thickens.  If  this,  from  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere, 
does  not  take  place,  it  must  be  put  on  the  fire  again,  and  constantly 
stirred  till  it  does,  which  never  fails  in  a few  minutes. 

Egg  Flip. 

1237.  This  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  egged  wine  (par.  1236),  sub- 
stituting good  ale  for  the  sherry  and  water,  and  occasionally  adding 
a little  brandy,  if  the  ale  is  not  strong  enough. 

Rice  Water 

1238.  Is  used  in  diarrhoea  as  the  only  drink  which  will  not  increase 
the  mischief.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a spoonful  of  washed  Carolina 
rice  in  a pint  of  water  for*two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this  with  more 
water  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit  the  palate.  A little  lemon-peel 
may  be  added  towards  the  last  to  give  flavour ; and  it  should  be 
sweetened  to  the  taste.  It  makes  a very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg  is 
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liked  by  some  people,  and  cloven  or  cinnamon  by  others,  as  an 
additional  flavour. 

Lemonade. 

1239.  Pare  two  tolerably  sized  lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  put  half 
of  the  rind  of  one  into  a pint  of  hot,  not  boiling,  water,  and  cover  it 
over  for  three  or  four  hours.  Kub  some  fine  sugar  on  the  lemons  to 
absorb  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a china  bowl,  into  which  squeeze 
the  juice  of  the  lemons,  adding  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  to  the  palate, 
and  when  cool  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

Concentrated  Lemonade. 

1240.  Take  one  drachm  of  essence  of  lemon,  one  ounce  and  a half 
of  citric  acid,  two  and  a half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pint  of 
water.  To  make  the  syrup,  put  the  sugar  into  the  water  when  cold, 
and  let  it  boil  gradually,  then  pour  it  hot  on  the  acids.  To  make  the 
beverage,  put  a table-spoonful  of  the  lemonade  into  a tumbler  of  water. 

Orangeade. 

1241.  Squeeze  the  juice  from  a dozen  of  fruit,  pour  boiling  water 
on  the  peel  of  four,  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a thin 
syrup,  and  skim  it.  When  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion, 
and  the  syrup,  with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a rich  sherbet ; 
strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  cool. 

Cranberry  Water. 

1242.  Bruise  a cupful  of  cranberries,  mixed  with  a cupful  of  cold 
water.  Boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon ; then  stir  in  the  cranberries,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine  ; simmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  strain,  and  leave  to  cool. 

Raspberry  Vinegar  and  Water. 

1243.  No  draught  is  more  agreeable  to  a feverish  patient  than  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  raspberry  vinegar  mixed  in  a tumbler  of  cold 
water.  It  should  never  stand  in  any  metal  or  glazed  vessel,  for  the 
acid  would  act  upon  their  surfaces  to  an  injurious  extent. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet  ( a Refreshing  Drink). 

1244.  Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  clean  rhubarb  ten  minutes  in  a 
quart  of  water  j strain  the  liquor  into  a jug,  in  which  is  the  peel  of  a 
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lemon  cut  very  thin,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  clarified  sugar;  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

Apple  Water. 

1245.  Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling 
water  on  them,  or  on  the  same  roasted ; strain  two  or  three  hours 
after,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

Imperial. 

1246.  Scald  a jug,  and  put  in  it  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar ; then  add  a quart  of  boiling  water,  flavour  it  with  a 
little  lemon-peel,  or  essence  of  lemon,  and  sweeten  to  the  palate. 

Ginger  Beer. 

1247.  Put  into  a large  pan  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Boil  the  whole  for 
half  an  hour,  skimming  it  well : then  pour  out  into  a large  earthen- 
ware jar,  adding  a lemon  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Let  it  cool  to  new  milk  heat,  then  add  a tea-cupful  of  yeast,  and 
allow  it  to  ferment  for  two  days  ; strain  it,  and  bottle  in  small  stone 
bottles,  with  the  corks  firmly  tied  down. 

Currant  Water. 

1248.  Currant  water  is  made  by  dissolving  a small  table-spoonful 
of  currant  jelly  in  a tumbler  of  water,  and  adding  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

Black  Currant  Drink. 

1249.  Scald  out  a glass,  then  put  into  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
black  currant  jelly  or  preserve.  Add  a little  boiling  water,  and  stir  up 
the  jelly,  then  fill  with  more  water,  and  drink  as  hot  as  possible.  Use* 
ful  for  common  coughs  and  hoarseness. 


CHAP.  XXV.— PLAN  OF  HOUSEKEEPING,  AND  BILLS  OF  FARE. 

Calculation  of  Annual  Expenditure. 

1250.  In  order  to  manage  the  details  of  a household  in  an  econo- 
mical manner,  it  is,  before  all  things,  necessary  that  the  manager  shall 
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know  v*  hat  Bum  may  be  spent  in  each  department,  as  well  as  the  total 
expenditure  which  may  safely  and  properly  be  incurred.  When  this 
is  once  settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  each 
department  to  the  proper  figure  in  proportion  to  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, and  here  there  is  room  for  considerable  variation,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  income,  and  the  numbers  of  the  family  to  be  provided 
for.  Generally  speaking,  about  one-half  of  a moderate  income  must 
be  set  apart  for  the  supplies  of  the  house  (and  stables,  if  any),  the 
other  moiety  to  be  devoted  as  follows : — one-eighth  of  the  whole  to 
rent  and  taxes — one-eighth  to  clothing — one-eighth  to  illness,  parties, 
and  other  amusements— and  the  remaining  eighth  to  wages  and 
incidental  expenses,  including  those  charities  over  and  above  the 
superfluities  of  the  household.  This  rule  applies  tolerably  to  those 
who  spend  £500  or  £1000  a-year;  but  with  those  who  have  only  the 
smaller  sums  of  £250  and  £100,  the  proportion  for  wages,  amuse- 
ments, and  incidental  expenses  must  be  reduced,  and  the  subtracted 
sums  added  to  those  for  housekeeping.  On  this  scale,  therefore, 
according  to  the  several  sums  already  specified  as  treated  of  in  this 
book,  there  will  be  the  following  division  of  income  under  the  several 
heads  attached. 
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ANNUAL  INCOME. 

No.  1, 

No.  2, 

No.  3, 

I NO.  4, 

£1000. 

£500. 

£250. 

£100. 

Housekeeping:— 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

Butcher’s  meat  and  bacon 

75  0 

40  0 

30  0 

18  0 

Fish  and  poultry 

30  0 

10  0 

7 0 

Bread  

20  0 

16  0 

14  0 

10  0 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 

20  0 

18  0 

16  0 

8 0 

Grocery  

30  0 

20  0 

18  0 

8 0 

Italian  goods  

8 0 

5 0 

3 0 

Green-grocery  

20  0 

12  0 

10  0 

6 0 

Beer  

20  0 

12  0 

10  0 

5 0 

Wine  and  spirits 

50  0 

15  0 

8 0 

1 0 

Coals  

25  0 

15  0 

12  0 

5 0 

Chandlery  

12  0 

7 0 

7 0 

2 0 

Washing  

40  0 

30  0 

15  0 

2 0 

350  0 

200  0 

250  0 

g5  o 

Carriage  and  horses  ... 

150  0 

50  0 

Rent  and  taxes  ... 

125  0 

62  10 

31  5 

12  10 

Clothing  

125  0 

62  10 

31  5 

12  10 

Wages  & incidental  expenses 

125  0 

62  10 

18  15 

5 0 

Illness  and  amusements 

125  0 

62  10 

18  15 

5 0 

£1000  0 

£500  0 

£250  0 

£100  0 
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This  calculation  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  in  each  case  there  is  a 
family  of  four  children,  together  with  the  parents,  and  the  servants 
usually  allotted  to  the  several  incomes.  The  rule  given  above,  upon 
which  it  has  been  framed,  has  been  strictly  carried  out  in  Nos.  1 and  2, 
while  it  has  been  modified  in  Nos.  3 and  4,  by  adding  to  “ House- 
keeping ” £25  and  £15  respectively,  deducting  the  amounts  from  the 
two  lowest  items  in  the  table.  It  will  also  be  seen,  in  analyzing  the 
details  for  housekeeping,  that  the  allowances  for  each  article  have 
been  varied  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  the  charge 
for  bread  in  No.  1 does  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  that 
£350  bear  to  £250,  £200,  and  £65  respectively,  because  this  article  is 
required  in  a proportion  ably  larger  amount  in  the  poorer  man’s  family 
than  it  is  in  that  of  the  man  with  an  expenditure  of  £1000  a-year ; and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other  Sterns,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  “ staff  of  life.” 


Weekly  Expenses. 

1251.  The  calculation  of  the  weekly  expenses  is  readily  made 
from  the  above  table  of  annual  expenditure  by  dividing  each  item 
by  52.  Of  course,  every  manager  will  find  he  (or  she)  must  vary  I 
the  items  to  suit  particular  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  in  many  ] 
situations  milk  is  dearer  in  proportion  than  bread,  while  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  green-grocery  in  towns  is  double  the  price  I 
which  it  bears  in  the  country ; so  that  the  calculation  must  only  be  I 
received  as  an  average  one,  and  as  serving  to  show  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  several  details.  But  when  the  manager  has  carefully  set 
about  her  task,  and  after  putting  down  the  whole  sum  to  be  spent,  |r 
and  dividing  it  into  items,  has  proceeded  to  consider  whether  the  fifty- 
second  part  of  each  of  these  will  serve  her  for  a week,  she  begins  to  1 
see  her  way  through  her  task,  and  at  once  is  able  to  accommodate  • 
herself  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise  one,  and  lower  another,  accord-  i 
ingly.  The  great  thing  is,  to  make  the  calculation  on  paper , and  when  j 
that  is  done , to  determine  to  adhere  to  it  somehow  or  other.  But,  without 
this  weekly  estimate,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  check  the  expenditure  | 
until  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  trench  severely  upon  the  whole  sum  to  be  : 
laid  out  in  the  year. 

1252.  When  the  manager  has  proceeded  thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to 
lay  in  a stock  for  the  week,  or  in  some  articles  for  a lo  gger  period,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  those  which  improve  by  keeping,  or  which  may 
be  bought  to  advantage  in  larger  quantities  than  are  required  for  the 
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seven  days.  But,  until  she  has  gained  some  experience  in  housekeep- 
ing, it  is  perhaps  better  in  all  cases  either  to  buy  a week’s  consumption, 
or  that  for  a month,  or  a quarter,  or  half  a year,  so  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  distinct  portions,  one  of  which  may  be  easily  set  apart  for 
each  week.  This  is  not  possible  with  all  the  articles  used  in  house- 
keeping, nor  can  the  rule  be  as  strictly  carried  out  in  the  affairs  of  the 
house  as  it  can  in  a large  mercantile  establishment,  because,  in  order 
to  do  this,  stock  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  each  week,  which  would 
be  a difficult  and  tedious  affair.  Besides  which,  some  articles  are  not 
used  invariably  in  the  same  quantities  in  each  week,  such  as  poultry 
and  fish;  but  these  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  treated  accordingly.  Coals  and  candles,  again,  are  in  much 
greater  demand  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer ; so  that  usually 
in  the  latter  season  one-half  or  one- third  at  least  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  weekly  sum,  and  put  by  to  be  afterwards  added  to  that 
demanded  in  the  winter  months.  The  remedy,  however,  is  simple 
enough ; for  though  the  expenses  of  each  single  week  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  exact  fifty-second  part  of  the  whole  annual  cost,  yet 
after  a time  it  will  be  found  that  one  week  will  correct  another,  and 
that  the  cost  of  thirteen  will  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  fourth  part  of 
the  year’s  expenses,  and,  by  proceeding  further  on  the  same  principle, 
the  outlay  made  in  four  weeks  will  show,  though  not  so  accurately,  the 
thirteenth  part  of  the  annual  expenditure. 

1253.  The  task  relating  to  the  provisioning  for  the  week  is  affected 
by  so  many  causes,  that  no  rule  can  possibly  apply.  Thus,  at  a dis- 
tance from  market,  many  articles  are  of  necessity  purchased  at 
intervals,  which  would  be  bought  as  they  are  wanted  where  the 
proximity  to  good  shops  admitted  of  such  a convenient  mode.  In  the 
country  it  is  often  impossible  to  procure  butcher’s  meat,  or  even 
butter,  except  on  market-days ; so  that,  even  in  the  sultry  weather  of 
midsummer,  a stock  sufficient  for  the  interval  must  either  be  laid  in 
at  those  times,  or  they  must  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  It  must 
not  therefore  be  assumed,  that  because  the  week’s  provisions  are 
here  indicated  as  purchased  on  the  Saturday,  the  caterer  should 
always  do  so  on  that  day,  but  that  she  should  comply  with  the  rule  in 
principle,  and  should  only  depart  from  it  when  some  valid  reason 
exists,  as  a matter  of  course  substituting  any  other  day  of  the  week 
which  may  be  the  local  market-day.  The  limits  of  this  book  will 
necessarily  prevent  a statement  of  the  actual  details  in  each  separate 
income ; and  therefore  what  is  given  can  only  be  received  as  a speci- 
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men  of  the  plan  generally  to  be  adopted,  which  must  be  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to.  In  the  higher 
incomes,  also,  there  is  less  necessity  for  extreme  care  and  anxiety, 
because  the  amounts  set  apart  for  them  are  on  a liberal  scale ; and 
they  will  therefore  be  omitted  in  the  calculation,  the  attention  being 
confined  to  that  most  difficult  problem  comprised  in  the  catering  for 
a family  upon  the  confined  scale  of  expenses  given  under  the  third 
and  fourth  columns. 

A Week’s  Catering  for  an  Expenditure  on  Housekeeping 
of  £150  a- Year. 

1254.  By  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan,  and  by  subdividing  the 
amounts  given  in  the  table  of  expenditure,  the  result  is,  that  the 
mistress  will  have  18lb.  of  meat,  2s.  worth  of  fish,  30lb.  of  bread,  21b. 
of  flour ; 6s.  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ; 7s.  worth  of  grocery  ; 
3s.  lOd.  worth  each  of  green-grocery  and  beer;  and  5s.  9d.  to  spend  in 
materials  and  female  help  in  washing  and  ironing.  She  therefore  goes 
to  market  and  buys,  we  will  say,  a leg  of  mutton  and  a piece  of  the 
buttock  of  beef,  together  weighing  18lb.,  which,  allowing  for  one  day’s 
dinner  on  fish,  will  be  3lb.  per  day  on  the  whole.  The  bread  will 
allow  of  three-quarters  of  a pound  per  head  per  day,  with  2lb.  of 
flour  for  puddings  during  the  week ; and,  if  it  is  made  at  home,  there 
will  be  an  extra  quantity,  or  a saving  to  the  extent  of  about  6d.  The 
breakfast  must  be  confined  to  oatmeal  porridge  or  flour-milk,  alter- 
nately with  bread  and  butter  or  dripping  for  the  children,  and  also 
tea  and  sugar ; for  which  last  item  6d.  may  be  allowed  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  6d.  for  the  sugar,  rice,  raisins,  &c.,  used  at  dinner  for 
puddings.  About  6jd.  is  allowed  per  day  for  green-grocery  and  beer 
respectively,  which  is  quite  enough  for  these  items ; so  that  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  management  of  the  meat,  which  must  be  eked  out 
with  some  care,  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  Three  pounds  are 
allowed  per  day,  or,  in  other  words,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  piece  of 
beef  must  each  last  three  days,  which,  with  a family  of  four  children, 
is  not  a very  easy  task.  Many  people  do  this  by  filling  their  stomachs 
with  heavy  pudding  in  the  first  place ; but  this,  I believe,  to  be  wrong 
in  point  of  health  and  economy.  Whatever  is  considered  a treat,  will 
be  eaten  by  children  after  they  have  already  had  enough  of  other 
articles  of  food.  The  better  plan  is  to  tell  them  that  so  much  will  be 
given  of  meat  and  no  more,  and  then  let  them  have  their  pudding 
afterwards.  In  this  way  the  following  dinners  may  be  arranged : — 
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Sunday.— Leg  of  mutton;  roast  potatoes 
and  greens;  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Monday.—^ Cold  mutton ; potatoes  and 
salad;  rice  pudding. 

Tuesday.— Hashed  mutton;  fried  potatoes; 
cauliflower;  apple  dumplings. 

Wednesday. — Boiled  beef;  carrots  and  pota- 
toes; suet  pudding. 


Thursday.  — Pea-soup  made  from  the 
mutton  bones  and  beef  boilings;  fish 
and  potatoes;  currant  dumplings. 

Friday Cold  boiled  beef;  potatoes  and 

salad;  bread-and-butter  pudding,  made 
with  fruit  preserve. 

Saturday. — Bubble  and  squeak;  potatoes; 
yeast  dumplings. 


In  this  plain  way  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  keep  a family  of  four 
children  in  good  health  on  the  above  sum;  and,  what  is  more,  there 
is  not  a particle  of  waste  in  the  method  of  cookery.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  suppose  that  more  can  be  done  with  the  materials  in  point  of 
economy.  They  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  into  more  palatable  dishes ; 
but  as,  in  the  case  of  healthy  children,  due  justice  will  generally  be 
done  to  the  above  fare,  it  is  useless  to  make  the  attempt  on  their 
account  alone.  While  at  the  same  time,  if  parents  have  this  limited 
income,  and  have  also  a family  of  the  number  described  above  to 
keep,  they  must  content  themselves  with  this  plain  fare,  or  else  they 
must  pinch  the  stomachs  of  their  children  in  order  to  pamper  their  own. 


A Week’s  Catering  for  an  Expenditure  of  £65  per  Annum 
on  Housekeeping. 

1255.  The  manager  has  here  a much  more  difficult  task  to  perform, 
as  she  has  to  support  the  same  family  upon  a smaller  allowance  of  the 
most  expensive  articles,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  butcher’s  meat 
every  day.  She  will  have  the  following  materials  to  go  to  work  upon 
— viz.,  about  1 lib.  of  meat  or  bacon,  20lb.  of  bread,  and  3lb.  of 
flour  ; 3s.  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  ; 3s.  worth  of  grocery ; 2s. 
worth  of  green- grocery;  Is.  lOd.  for  beer;  and  9d.  a week  for  washing 
materials,  the  labour  for  which  she  must  find  herself.  All  these 
contracted  items  will,  therefore,  demand  great  care,  as  the  quantities 
furnished  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  nature.  Unless, 
by  good  fortune,  there  is  a garden  to  supply  potatoes,  or  they 
can  be  purchased  at  a low  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a full 
diet  on  this  scale,  as  three  pecks  of  potatoes  per  week  are  the 
utmost  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  money,  on  the  average, 
throughout  England.  This  will  allow  nearly  half  a peck  a day,  or  say 
6lb.,  which  gives  one  pound  of  potatoes  per  head  for  dinner,  with 
nearly  half  a pound  of  bread  each  per  day  for  breakfast  and  tea,  to  be 
eaten  with  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  butter  among  the  family, 
divided  between  the  morning  and  evening  meal.  One  quart  of  milk 
will  also  be  allowed,  but  no  cheese,  as  I believe  it  to  be  an  extravagant 
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article  of  food.  The  next  thing,  therefore,  to  consider,  is  as  to  the 
dinners,  which  may  be  as  follows  . — 


Sunday. — Sheep’s  head  roasted  with  chopped 
liver,  and  roast  potatoes. 

Monday.— Remainder  of  sheep’s  pluck  fried, 
with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 

Tuesday.— Half  a pound  of  bacon  fried  with 
cabbage,  and  eaten  with  boiled  potatoes ; 
suet  pudding. 


Wednesday.— Bouilli  (page  81) ; cabbage 
and  potatoes. 

Thursday.— Pot-au-feu  (page  81);  potatoes 
and  yeast  dumplings. 

Friday.—  Two  pounds  of  beef  stewed  with 
carrots  or  potatoes,  as  Irish  Stew. 

Saturday Pea-soup  made  without  meat, 

or  from  part  of  pot-au-feu  : fried  potatoes 
and  suet  pudding. 


These  remarks  might  be  indefinitely  extended;  but  the  natural 
intelligence  of  every  individual  must  be  exercised  in  arranging  different 
kinds  of  cheap  food,  so  as  to  suit  the  ever-varying  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  locality.  Much  that  would  be  useful  to  the  man  with 
only  .£65  a year  to  spend  in  this  w~ay,  may  be  found  under  Cookery 
for  the  Poor  (page  304),  if  he  is  not  too  proud  to  make  use  of  it ; but 
the  prevailing  error  in  this  country  is,  that  the  man  who  is  cramped 
in  his  means  will  not  make  up  his  mind  to  bend  his  diet  low  enough 
in  materials  to  suit  his  purse.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  try  and  imitate 
the  manners  of  our  superiors  just  above  us ; and  in  this  way  much 
misery  and  inconvenience  is  occasioned,  which  might  be  avoided  by  a 
timely  submission  to  our  lot. 


Economical  Pare  for  a very  Small  Family. 


1 256.  When  a smaller  family  than  the  above  requires  a very  econo- 
mical fare,  the  case  is  still  more  difficult,  because  less  variety  can  be 
obtained  from  those  joints  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  only  really 
economical  ones.  Nevertheless,  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  manage- 
ment; and  even  in  the  case  of  a leg  of  mutton,  the  dinners  for  a whole 
week  may  be  obtained  from  it  without  having  any  two  exactly  alike, 
and  without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  The  following  is  the  method  pro- 
posed, which  may  be  often  useful  to  a married  couple  without  children 
or  servant,  or  to  two  sisters  living  by  themselves. 


1st  Day — Cut  some  steaks  off  the  large  end 
and  broil  them. 

2nd  Day.— Cut  off  a small  knuckle  and  boil 
it,  to  be  served  with  caper  or  nasturtium 
sauce. 

3rd  Day.— Cut  some  cutlets  off  the  side  next 
the  knuckle,  end  fry  with  egg  and  bread 
crumbs. 


4th  Day.— Bone  and  stuff  the  fillet,  which  is 
to  be  roasted. 

5th  Day.— Hash  part  of  the  remainder. 

6th  Day.— Eat  part  cold,  with  salad. 

7th  Day. — Mince  the  remainder,  and  cover 
with  bread  crumbs.  (See  par.  531). 


1257.  A sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  way,  but 
does  not  admit  of  quite  so  much  variety.  Thus — 
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1st  Day.— Cut  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  peas  or  carrots,  and  potatoes. 

2nd  Day.—1 Cut  a thin  steak  off  one  side,  and 
broil. 

3rd  Day.— Roast. 


4th  Day.— Hash  part  of  remains. 

5th  Day Eat  part  cold. 

6th  Day.— Mince  part  with  carrots  (see  par. 
531). 


1258.  The  following  bills  of  fare,  arranged  to  suit  an  expenditure  of 
£1000  a year,  on  the  calculation  that  the  materials  of  each  dinner  will 
cost  about  8s.,  which  is  the  sum  allowed  in  the  table  at  page  323,  ex- 
clusive of  beer  and  wine. 


Bills  of  Fare  for  £1000  a Year. 
January. 

(a)  Pea-Soup. 

/temove— Boiled  rabbit  smothered  in  onions. 
Mashed  Stewed 

potatoes.  celery. 

Roast  leg  of  mutton. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

Mince  pies.  Stewed  pears. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


(6)  Minced  mutton,  browned. 

Fried  potatoes,  gar- 
nished with  Brocoli. 

plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 

Remo  ve— Sirloin  of  beef 

Leamington  pudding. 

Glasses  of  cus-  Preserved  fruit  in 


tard 


Hot  apple  tart. 


glasses. 


(c) 

Mashed 

potatoes. 


February. 
Boiled  turkey. 

Cold  roast  beef. 
Semolina  pudding. 


Jerusalem 

artichokes. 


Arrowroot  Stewed 

blancmange;  apples. 

Macaroni. 

( d ) Cod-fish,  fricasseed,  with 

wall  of  potatoes. 

Potatoes.  Sea-kale. 

Roast  griskin  of  pork. 

Rolly-polly  pudding,  baked  or  boiled. 
Fruit  tart 


Apple  souffid  pudding. 
Open  tart. 


(f)  Boiled  beef,  garnished  with 
carrots  and  parsnips. 

Ham 

garnished  with  Potatoes, 

greens. 

Roast  fowls,  garnished  with  sausages. 
Custard  pudding. 

Remnant  of  Stewed 

open  tart  pears. 

Boiled  apple- dumplings. 


iff) 

Potato  balls. 


April. 

Hashed  pork. 


Mashed 
Jerusalem 
artichokes. 

Mutton  en  masquerade. 

Lemon  dumplings. 

Pancakes. 


(h) 

Potatoes. 


Boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
Cutlets  of  soles. 


Prussia  puffs. 
Fruit  tart. 


Brocoli. 


March. 

(e)  French  soup. 

Remove— Veal  cutlets,  garnished 
with  bacon. 

Brussels  sprouts.  Potatoes. 

Roast  loin  of  mutton.  j 


(0 

Potatoes. 


May. 

Onion  soup. 

Ste  wed  breast  of  veal. 

Ground-rice  pudding. 
Rhubarb  tart. 


Asparagus. 


(j) 

Mashed  turnips 


Eggs  and  spinach, 


Stewed  beef. 

Custard  pudding. 
Creamed  rice. 
Orange  fritters. 


Potatoes. 
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June. 

(k)  Mutton  cutlets. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Roast  fillet  of  veal. 

Rhubarb  pudding. 

Macaroni,  with  cheese  grated  orer  it. 


(1)  Turbot. 

Potatoes. 

Quarter  of  lamb. 
Bread  pudding. 

Custards  in 
glasses. 

Gooseberry  tart. 


July. 

(m)  Boiled  lamb. 

Young  potatoes.  Peas. 

Roast  ducks. 

Ground-rice  pudding. 
Red-currant  tart. 

(») 

Young 

potatoes. 

Hashed  duck. 

Stewed 
French  beans. 

Turbot 

Cabinet  pudding. 
Jelly. 

Open  tart. 

to) 

Potatoes. 

August. 

Chicken  pie. 

Stewed  cucumbers. 
Bubble  and  squeak. 

Macaroni  pudding. 
Black-currant  tart. 

(P) 

Potatoes. 

Hodge-podge. 

Stewed  pea3. 

Lamb  cutlets. 

Strawberry  souffld. 
Stewed  currants. 

(?) 

Potatoes. 

September. 

Brace  of  grouse. 

Vegetable  marrow. 
Roast  leg  of  mutton. 

Oxford  puddings. 
Whipped  cream. 
Plum  tart 

Spinach. 


Cheese- 

cakes. 


(r)  Boiled  bacon. 

Potatoes.  Broad  beans. 

Beef-steak  pie. 


Friar’s  omelet. 
Apple  charlotte. 


October. 

(*) 

Pea-soup. 

Remove — Hashed  mutton. 

Potatoes. 

French  beaus. 

Ribs  of  beef. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

Tartlets. 

Stewed  apples. 

Brace  of  partridges. 

(0 

Boiled  chicken. 

Savoury 

Mashed 

rice. 

potatoes. 

Stewed  beef. 

Sponge-cake  puddings. 

Custard. 
Apple  tarts. 

November. 

(u) 

Rabbit  curry. 

Potatoes. 

Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Roast  spare- rib  of  pork. 

Baked  hasty-pudding 
Macaroni  and  cheese. 

(v) 

Minced  mutton. 

Peas-pndding.  Potatoes. 

Boiled  pork. 

Lemon  suet  pudding. 

Potato  fritters. 

December. 


( w ) Wild  ducks. 

Potatoes. 


Roast  leg  of  mutton. 


Stewed 

Portugal 

onions. 


Swiss  pudding. 
Mince  pies. 


(x)  Cod’s  head  and  shoulders.  • 
Potatoes.  Mashed  turnips. 

Sirloin  of  beef. 

Plum  pudding. 

Apple  tart. 


1259.  The  annexed  Bills  of  Fare  are  suited  to  an  expenditure 
cf  £500  a-year,  in  which,  on  the  calculation  made  in  the  table 
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given  at  page  323,  4s.  6d.  per  day  will  be  about  the  sum  allotted  for 
the  dinners. 


Bills  of  Fare  for  £500  a Year. 


January. 


(a) 

Potatoes. 

Yorkshire  pudding. 

Jerusalem 

artichokes, 

mashed. 

Leg  of  mutton. 

Ground  rice  pudding. 

<*) 

Brussels 

sprouts. 

Minced  mutton. 

Mashed 

potatoes. 

Stewed  beef-steaks. 

Remnant  of  pudding. 
Hot  apple  tart. 

(c) 

Potatoes. 

February. 

Soles. 

Parsnips. 

Irish  stew. 

Poor  Knight’s  pudding. 
Tartlets. 

(d) 

Greens. 

Carrot  soup. 

Mashed  potatoes, 
garnished  with 
browned  ditto. 

Roast  pork. 

Pancakes. 

March. 

( ej  Carrots. 

Mashed  turnips.  Potatoes. 

Boiled  beef. 

Baked  apple  dumplings. 

(/) 

Pea-soup. 

Potatoes. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Rice  and  apple  soufflA 

April. 


(gr)  Ham  or  bacon. 

Jerusalem  Mashed 

artichokes.  potatoes. 

Fillet  of  veal. 

Rhubarb  tart. 


(Ay'  °oached  eggs  and  bacon. 

Cabbage.  Fried  potatoes. 


Yeal  cutlets. 

Arrowroot  pudding. 
Cheese-cakes. 

May. 

( i ) Hashed  mutton. 

Potatoes.  Brocoli. 

Roast  leveret. 

Baked  tapioca-and-rhubarb  pudding. 


O’)  Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Quarter  oflamb. 

A baked  jam  roll  pudding. 

June. 

(*)  A brill. 

Potato-balls.  Cabbage. 

Yeal  cutlets. 

Milk  custard  in  glasses. 

A green  apricot  tart. 


(?)  Ham. 

Young  potatoes.  Peaa 

Boiled  fillet  of  veal. 

Gooseberry  fool. 

Arrowroot  blancmange. 

July. 

C m ) Soup  Julienne. 

Peas.  Potatoes. 

Lamb  cutlets. 

Remnant  of  some  sweet. 

Currant  tart. 


(tt)  A marsden. 

Potatoes. 

Hodge-podge. 

Strawberries  and  cream. 
Rice  pudding. 

August. 

(o)  Vegetable  soup. 

French  beans. 
Potato  pie. 

Custard  pudding. 
Stewed  fruit. 


(p)  Shoulder  of  mutton . 

Broad  beans.  Potatoes. 

Bacon. 

Raspberry  and  currant  tart. 
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September. 

( q ) Chicken  pie. 

Stewed  French  Potatoes, 

beans. 

Cold  roast  beef. 


Carrot  pudding. 


O’) 

Potatoes. 


Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 

Stewed 
mushrooms. 
Beef  stewed  with  peas. 


Baked  batter  pudding  with  damsons. 


(•«) 

Potatoes. 

October. 

Brace  of  partridges. 
Harico. 

Vegetable 

marrows. 

Potato  fritters. 

(*) 

Roast  sirloin  of  beef. 
Potatoes— Spinach. 

Milk  custard. 
Damson  pudding. 

(«) 

November. 

Goose. 

Potatoes. 

Swiss  Pudding. 

(f) 

Peas-pudding. 

Potatoes. 

Boiled  leg  of  pork. 

Bread  pudding. 
Tartlets. 

<*> 

Potatoes. 

December. 
Pig’s  puddings. 

Hare. 

Jerusalem 

artichokes. 

(X) 

Potatoes. 

Apple  charlotte. 
Rice  pudding. 
Turkey. 

Chine. 

Brocoli. 

Plum  pudding. 
Mince  pics. 

1260.  In  Searching  for  Variety,  the 
housekeeper  may  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  following  list  of  articles  in  season 
in  the  different  months  throughout  the 
year. 


Seasonal  Table. 

January. 

Meat.— Beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  house-lamb. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Pheasants,  partridges,  1 
hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild 
fowl,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  larks. 

Fish. — Carp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels, 
pike,  cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  ; 
skate,  smelts,,  whitings,  lobsters,  crabs, 
crayfish,  prawns,  oysters 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  savoys,  colewort,  ' 
sprouts,  brocoli,  sea-kale,  leeks,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  endive,  spinach,  celery, 
garlick,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips, 
shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mustard,  herbs 
of  all  sorts,  dry  or  green. 

Fruit.— Apples,  pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  med- 
lars, orange s,  and  grapes. 

February  and  March. 

Meat  and  Fowl  as  in  January,  with  the 
addition  of  ducklings  and  chickens; 
which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  London 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  now  very  j 
dear. 

Fish.— As  the  last  month;  except  that  cod  i 
is  not  thought  so  good  from  February  to 
July,  but  may  generally  be  bought;  and 
salmon  is  coming  in,  though  very  scarce.  ] 

Vegetables.— The  same  as  the  former  I 
months,  with  the  addition  of  forced  j 
kidney-beans. 

Fruit. — Vpples,  pears,  oranges,  and  forced  j 
strawberries. 

April,  May,  and  June. 

Meat.— Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  veni- 
son in  June. 

Poultry.— Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  duck- 
lings, pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets. 

Fish.— Carp,  tench,  sole,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  j 
turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  salmon,  herrings,  ’ 
mackerel, crayfish,  crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  j 

Vegetables.— As  before.  In  May,  early 
potatoes.  In  June,  peas,  radishes,  kidney- 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  early  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  asparagus,  artichokes,  and 
all  sorts  ot  salads  forced. 

Fruits. — In  June,  strawberries,  cherries,  i 
melons,  green  apricots,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  for  tarts.  In  July,  cherries, 
strawberries,  pears,  melons,  gooseberries, 
currants,  apricots,  grapes,  nectarines, 
and  some  peaches.  But  most  of  these  are 
forced,  and  sold  at  a high  price. 

July,  August,  and  September. 

Meat,  as  before. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Pullets,  fowls,  chick- 
ens, rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese,  turkey 
poults,  leverets.  Two  first  months, 
plovers,  wheat-ears;  geese  in  Septem- 
ber, and  also  partridges  in  that  m mh* 
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and  grouse  after  August  12.  Hares  all 
through;  quail  and  landrails. 

Fish.— -Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  plaice, 
skate,  thornback,  mullets,  salmon,  till  the 
25th  September,  pike,  carp,  eels,  shell- 
fish— except  oysters.  Mackerel  the  first 
two  months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
in  August. 

Vegetables.— Of  all  sorts.  Beans,  peas, 
French-beans,  &c.  <&c. 

Fruit.— In  July — Strawberries,  gooseber- 
ries, pine-apples,  plums  {various),  cher- 
ries, apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  cur- 
rants, damsons.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, peaches,  plums,  figs,  filberts, 
mulberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  nec- 
tarines, grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries.  Medlars  and 
quinces  in  the  latter  months.  Morelia 
cherries,  damsons,  and  various  plums. 

October. 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game— Fowls  as  in  the  last 
quarter.  Pheasants  from  the  first  of 
October;  partridges,  grouse,  larks,  hares, 
dotterels.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon 

Fish— Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibut, 
brill,  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon,  tench,  shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables.— As  in  January.  French- 
beans,  last  crops  of  beans,  &e. 


Fruit.— Peaches,  pears,  figs,  bullace,  grapes, 
apples,  medlars,  damsons,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts, nuts,  quinces,  services. 

November. 

Meat.  — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  doe 
venison. 

Poultry  and  Game  as  in  last  month. 

Fish  as  in  last  month. 

Vegetables.— Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  shalots,  cabbage, 
savoys,  colewort,  spinach,  cresses,  en- 
dive, celery,  lettuces,  salad,  herbs,  pot- 
herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  bul- 
lace, chestnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

December. 

Meat— Beef,  mutton,  ve;il?  house  lamb, 
pork,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Geese,  turkeys, 
pullets,  pigeons,  capons,  fowls,  chickens 
rabbits,  hares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  larks 
pheasants,  partridges,  guinea-fowl,  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterels,  dun- 
birds,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan. 

Fish  —Cod,  turbot,  halibut,  soles,  gurnets, 
carp,  pike,  gudgeons,  eels,  dories,  shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables — As  in  the  last  month,  and 
asparagus  forced,  Ac. 

Fruit  as  in  the  last  month. 


CHAP.  XXVI.— PRINCIPLES  OF  CARVING. 

1261.  The  general  principles  upon  which  carving  is,  or  ought 
to  be  conducted,  are  very  plain,  and  the  only  real  difficulty  consists 
in  the  necessity  for  practice,  to  enable  the  carver  to  hit  the  joints 
either  between  the  several  bones  of  a piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  or  in 
any  of  the  various  kinds  of  poultry  or  game.  Each  of  these  must, 
therefore,  be  separately  considered  ; but,  with  regard  to  butcher’s 
meat,  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  almost,  but  not  quite,  invariable, 
and  that  is — always  to  cut  across  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  not  in  the 
same  direction.  This  ensures  a short  grain,  and  avoids  those  long 
strings  in  the  mouth,  which  are  by  no  means  pleasant.  If,  therefore, 
the  carver  will  only  examine  into  this  point,  and  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  grain  or  fibres  of  the  meat,  he  will  at  once  be  able  to  cross  them 
with  the  knife,  and  gain  the  desired  advantage.  The  exception  alluded 
to  is  the  under  side  of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  which  is  always  cut  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  though  I really  do  not  see  why,  as  it  is  much 
improved  in  flavour  by  cutting  it  in  the  same  direction  as  the  upper 
side,  that  is,  parallel  with  the  bones.  This,  however,  is  not  a very 
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easy  task  with  a bad  knife,  as  the  meat  is  apt  to  slip  from  the  bone. 
The  next  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  make  the  knife  and  fork  assist  each 
other — that  is  to  say,  the  fork  should  steady  the  joint  for  the  knife,  or 
where  the  fork  is  used  as  the  means  of  division  in  removing  the  leg  of 
a fowl,  the  knife  must  take  the  office  of  steadying  the  body  of  the 
bird,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  carving  of  a hare  or  rabbit, 
or  any  other  kind  of  poultry  or  game ; and,  thirdly,  it  is  very  important, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  cut  all  slices,  either  of  meat,  game, 
or  poultry,  completely  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  no  ragged 
portions  behind. 

Carving  by  the  Butler  in  Large  Parties. 

1262.  In  parties  of  any  size  or  pretensions,  it  is  now  the  fashion  for 
the  butler  to  carve  all  the  dishes  on  the  side-table ; but  this  requires 
a servant  equal  to  the  task,  with  assistants  in  proportion,  and  also  a 
dining-room  large  enough  to  admit  of  a side-board  devoted  solely  to 
this  purpose.  In  small  quiet  parties,  and  in  the  home  circle,  the  carv- 
ing will  still  be  carried  out  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  this 
place. 

Knives  and  Forks. 

1263.  The  carving  knives  and  forks  are  made  specially  for  each 
article ; thus,  for  fish  they  are  of  silver  or  plated  ware,  with  a large 
massive  blade  for  the  knife,  and  the  fork  also  large  and  massive,  with 
five  prongs,  so  as  to  raise  a large  flake  of  the  flesh  without  breaking 
it.  Again,  for  large  joints,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  or  venison,  a long 
steel  blade  is  required,  which  should  be  made  very  sharp  with  the 
steel,  applied  in  the  true  butcher’s  mode,  and  in  addition  a two- 
pronged fork ; and  lastly,  for  game,  the  handles  are  long,  to  give  a 
good  purchase  in  twisting  off  the  leg,  while  the  blade  of  the  knife  is 
small  and  pointed,  so  as  to  be  easily  insinuated  between  the  small 
bones  at  the  wing,  the  fork  being  also  two-pronged. 

A Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders 

1264.  Is  a most  troublesome  dish  to  carve,  because,  if  well  boiled, 
it  looks  whole  until  touched,  and  then  tumbles  to  pieces  in  the  most 
trying  way  to  the  inexperienced  carver.  As  in  the  salmon,  so  here, 
the  thick  and  the  thin  parts  are  not  equally  prized  by  all,  and  should 
be  served  according  to  choice.  There  is,  also,  a part  on  the  head 
behind  the  eye  which  is  much  relished,  and  called  the  cheek,  together 
with  many  other  tit-bits  about  the  head.  Close  to  the  back-bone  is 
the  sound,  the  flavour  of  which  is  patronised  by  most  people,  though 
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not  by  all,  as  is  the  case  with  the  liver  also ; each  of  which  should  be 
divided  into  portions  suited  to  the  size  of  the  party,  and  their  respec- 
tive wishes  on  the  subject.  Thus,  draw  the  knife  from  b to  d {fog* 
138),  then  meet  this  line  by  cutting  from  a to  b,  and  from  c to  d ; or,  if 
necessary,  smaller  slices  may  be  cut  according  to  the  party,  but  always 
in  these  directions.  The  thick  is  the  part  here  cut — the  thin  is  below 
the  longitudinal  line. 

To  Carve  Salmon, 

1265.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  to  avoid  breaking  the  flakes 
unnecessarily,  by  attempting  to  divide  them  at  right  angles  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  fish.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the 
back  or  thick  part,  and  that  of  the  thin  part  of  the  fish,  and  therefore 
most  people  like  to  be  asked  which  they  prefer.  This  being  done,  the 
knife  is  carried  down  to  the  bone  longitudinally,  and  removes  a thick 
slice  of  either  or  both,  according  to  the  choice.  (See  directions  for 
codfish,  par.  1264.) 

Turbot 

1266.  Requires  peculiar  carving,  because,  unlike  other  fish,  its  skin 
and  fins  are  thought  a great  delicacy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
the  blade  of  the  knife  down  to  the  bone  along  the  middle,  and 
then  to  make  similar  deep  and  clean  cuts  at  right  angles  to  this, 
each  way  to  the  fins,  a portion  of  which  should  be  separated  and  kept 
with  each  square  of  fish,  so  as  to  avoid  that  hacking  of  the  fins  into 
pieces  afterwards,  which  is  by  no  means  sightly.  When  this  part  is 
not  approved  of,  it  is  very  easy  to  leave  the  fin  attached  to  the  bones 
below  (see fog.  139). 

Brill,  Soles,  and  Plaice, 

1267.  Are  carved  much  in  the  same  way  as  turbot  when  they  are  of 
any  size;  but  small  soles  are  completely  divided  into  two  or  three  por- 
tions by  the  knife,  which  requires  a slight  twist  in  order  to  do  this  with 
ease.  Many  ladies  with  weak  wrists  have  great  difficulty  in  effecting 
this  seemingly  simple  operation;  but  though  strength  will  enable  any 
bungler  to  do  it,  yet  a little  knack  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
this  ingredient,  and  place  the  delicate  lady’s  hand  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  most  powerful  man.  The  exact  method,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  described,  and  must  be  watched  and  imitated,  in  order  to  insure  its 
being  caught  by  the  learner.  Some  people  prefer  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  flesh  in  the  same  way  as  in  carving  turbot,  but  this  only 
answers  for  large  soles. 
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Mackerel. 

1268.  Mackerel  are  split  at  the  tail,  and  the  upper  half  raised  at 
that  part  from  the  bones,  after  which  the  bone  is  removed  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  fish,  and  that  in  its  turn  is  served  either  in  one  piece 
or  divided  into  two,  according  to  its  size. 

Small  Fish. 

1269.  Most  other  small  fish  are  carved  much  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  either  by  serving  them  whole,  or  dividing  them  with  the  knife  into 
sections,  according  to  size. 

Lobsters. 

1270.  For  the  mode  of  serving  lobsters  and  crabs,  see  page  70. 
The  sketch  at  Jig.  140  will  shew  the  way  in  which  lobsters  and  crabs 
are  arranged  on  the  dish  for  table. 

The  Haunch  of  Mutton  or  Yenison 

1271.  Is  carved  very  differently  by  different  people.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  cut  through  the  flesh  between  the  leg  and  loin,  and  then  to 
run  the  knife  from  this  to  the  lower  end  of  the  loin,  cutting  parallel 
slices  in  that  direction.  A much  better  plan,  however,  consists  in 
making  these  cuts  in  one  sweep,  carrying  the  knife  directly  from  the 
outside  of  the  leg  to  the  end  of  the  loin,  and  thus  getting  a beautiful 
long  slice  of  lean  with  the  fat  at  the  end  (see  Jig.  176,  a b).  There 
is,  also,  a delicious  mine  of  kidney-fat  in  the  loin  of  mutton  under  the 
flank,  which  is  often  too  high  in  venison ; but,  if  fresh  enough,  is  even 
more  rich  and  palatable  in  that  meat  than  in  mutton. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1272.  The  saddle  of  mutton  is  carved  in  three  different  ways — 1st, 
by  longitudinal  slices  along  each  side  of  the  bone,  by  which  the  lean 
and  fat  do  not  come  in  the  same  slice;  2nd,  by  transverse  slices,  taking 
in  the  bones,  and  which  therefore  must  be  thick  and  clumsy ; and  3rd,  by 
oblique  slices,  slightly  curved,  which  is  far  the  best  plan,  in  which  the 
knife  begins  at  the  bone  near  the  tail,  and,  after  cutting  off  the  outside, 
takes  a series  of  parallel  slices  all  through  the  joint  (see  Jig.  177). 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

1273.  The  leg  of  mutton  is  capable  of  being  carved  in  two  modes, 
the  choice  of  which  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  number  of  the  party 
to  be  served.  Thus,  for  a small  one,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  leg  in  the 
direction  a B,Jig.  178 ; but  this  only  admits  of  a small  number  of  good 
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slices,  beyond  which  they  are  of  loose  and  coarse  fibre.  But  by  turn- 
ing up  the  leg,  and  cutting  it  exactly  on  the  plan  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  haunch,  a much  greater  proportion  of  handsome  slices  may  be 
obtained,  and  consequently  a larger  party  may  all  be  equally  gratified. 

Siiouldeb  of  Mutton  or  Lamb. 

1274.  In  carving  a shoulder  of  mutton  or  lamb,  the  first  thing  for 
the  young  housekeeper  to  ascertain  is  the  position  of  the  bone,  whioh 
is  near  the  edge  on  one  side  at  a ,Jig.  179.  Here  the  knife  must  not 
be  inserted,  because  it  would  be  stopped  at  once ; but  by  trying  the 
opposite  side  a deep  cut  may  be  made,  and  from  its  two  surfaces 
slices  are  readily  obtained.  When  this  part  is  exhausted,  slices  may 
be  procured  along  the  sides  of  the  bladebone  at  (c  d)  and  (e  f),  and 
again  on  the  under-side  some  few  good  cuts  will  be  met  with. 

Bore -quarter  of  Lamb. 

1275.  The  fore-quarter  of  lamb  must  be  commenced  by  separating 
the  shoulder  from  its  bed,  carrying  the  knife  all  round  it,  and  raising 
it  with  the  fork ; after  which  a lemon  should  be  squeezed  into  the  cut 
surface,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  then  sprinkled  over  it ; but  all 
this  may  be  much  better  done  in  the  kitchen  than  on  the  dining-table. 
In  order  to  carve  this  part,  the  same  directions  will  apply  as  are 
given  in  the  last  paragraph ; and  for  the  remaining  portion  it  is  only 
necessary  to  separate  the  thin  part,  called  the  brisket,  from  the  ribs, 
and  then  divide  each  into  transverse  sections.  One  rib  is  usually 
served  to  each  plate,  and  with  this  many  people  like  a small  division 
of  the  brisket ; but  the  question  ought  always  to  be  asked  before  giving 
either  or  both. 

A Breast  of  Yeal. 

1276.  A breast  of  veal  is  carved  in  the  same  way  as  the  bed  of  the 
fore-quarter  of  lamb  after  the  shoulder  is  removed. 

The  Fillet  of  Yeal. 

1277.  The  fillet  of  veal  merely  requires  successive  horizontal  slices 
of  meat  to  be  taken  off  writh  a sharp  knife,  serving  with  each  a small 
portion  of  fat  and  forcemeat,  unless  disliked  by  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

A Loin  of  Yeal. 

1278.  A loin  of  veal  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  the  chump 
end  and  the  kidney  end.  The  latter  merely  requires  to  be  divided 
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into  portions  at  right  angles  with  its  length,  every  other  one  of  which 
contains  a bone,  and  the  intermediate  one  is  of  meat  only.  Most 
people  like  some  of  the  fat  on  the  under  side,  round  the  kidney,  spread 
on  toast  and  seasoned,  when  it  eats  like  marrow.  The  Chump  End 
has  the  tail  attached  to  its  upper  side,  and  this  must  be  taken  off 
horizontally,  after  which  successive  slices  of  meat  are  served  without 
any  bone,  which  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being 
divided. 

Shoulder  of  Yeal. 

1279.  The  shoulder  of  veal  is  carved  like  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
by  some  people ; but  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  on  the  under-side,  and 
then  cut  slices  from  the  thick  edge  opposite  the  bone,  and  parallel 
with  it.  When  stuffed,  a portion  must  be  served  on  each  plate. 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

1280.  The  sirloin  of  beef  is  usually  carved  by  cutting  the  upper  side 
in  slices  parallel  with  the  bone,  and  commencing  at  the  edge,  the 
brown  of  which  forms  the  first  slice.  On  the  under  side  the  knife  is 
generally  made  to  cross  the  grain,  cutting  through  the  middle  down 
to  the  bone,  and  removing  slices  on  each  side.  This  part,  however, 
tastes  much  better  if  cut  on  the  same  plan  as  the  upper  side,  that  is, 
by  commencing  at  the  edge ; but  in  this  way  the  slices  are  small,  and 
do  not  look  so  handsome,  for  which  reason  the  ordinary  mode  is  gene- 
rally preferred  (see  Jig . 180). 

Rump  and  H-Bone. 

1281.  The  rump  and  h-bone  are  carved  by  commencing  to  cut  from 
the  surface  of  the  meat  in  such  a direction  that  the  grain  is  cut  across  ; 
by  attending  to  which  a mistake  may  always  be  avoided. 

The  Round. 

1282.  The  round  of  beef  requires  the  same  management  as  the  fillet 
of  veal,  the  slices  being  cut  in  the  direction  a b c ,Jig.  181. 

Inferior  Joints. 

1283.  The  inferior  joints  of  beef  must  all  be  cut  according  to  the 
principles  alluded  to  at  par.  1238 — that  is  to  say,  by  cutting  across  the 
grain.  The  brisket  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  the  bones  beiDg  ne- 
glected in  carrying  it  out. 

Tongue. 

1284.  The  ox  tongue,  when  sent  to  table  without  rolling,  is  carved 
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by  cutting  it  nearly  in  the  middle,  leaving  a small  portion  at  the  bot- 
tom to  keep  the  two  parts  together.  Many  people  like  a little  fat 
served  with  the  lean,  but  others  do  not  like  its  flavour.  When  rolled 
and  pressed,  as  directed  at  page  117,  the  knife  is  carried  horizontally, 
as  in  carving  a fillet  of  veal. 

Ham. 

1285.  A ham  may  be  carved  in  three  ways — 1st,  it  may  be  com- 
menced at  the  knuckle,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  other  end ; 
2nd,  it  may  be  cut  in  the  middle,  and  each  side  taken  from  until  ex- 
hausted, taking  care  to  carry  the  knife  down  to  the  bone  in  a perpen- 
dicular direction  (a  b ,Jig.  182);  or,  3rd,  a hole  may  be  scooped  out  in 
the  middle,  and  thin  circular  slices  removed  from  around  it  (c,  Jig . 182). 
In  any  case  the  slices  ought  to  be  thin  and  regular,  which  requires 
some  little  practice ; for  the  third  method  great  art  is  demanded. 

Pig. 

1286.  A sucking  pig  requires  very  little  carving,  as  the  knife  may 
be  carried  through  any  of  its  bones  with  little  force.  It  is  usual  to 
divide  it  into  sections  about  two  inches  broad,  and  including  about 
three  ribs  in  the  middle,  and  a part  only  of  the  fore  and  hind-quarters 
at  each  end  (a  b — b c ,Jig.  183). 

Calf’s  Head. 

1287.  A calfs  head  merely  demands  the  careful  use  of  the  knife  in 
cutting  off  longitudinal  slices  of  the  gelatinous  skin,  carrying  the 
blade  straight  down  to  the  bone. 

Poultry  and  Game. 

1288.  Poultry  and  game  require  all  the  art  of  the  experienced  carver 
to  do  justice  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made  to  look  extremely 
inviting  if  nicely  separated,  or  they  may  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
bad  manager  of  the  carving-knive.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
present  fashionable  method  of  serving  a dinner  consists  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  mistake,  which  is  alike  annoying  to  the  giver  of  a good 
dinner  and  to  the  guests.  The  mistress  cannot  always  allot  the  task 
to  a person  who  is  skilful  at  this  craft,  and,  if  the  reverse  takes  place, 
she  is  annoyed  at  his  bungling  for  his  sake  as  well  as  her  own.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  fork  should  only  be  inserted  once,  and  not  conti- 
nually driven  in,  and  then  removed  to  try  a fresh  place.  This  constant 
stabbing  disfigures  the  bird,  and  looks  awkward  and  unsightly  in  the 
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carver,  besides  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  necessary.  The  following  ' 
special  directions  may  assist  the  young  carver,  but  nothing  short  of 
actual  observation  and  trial  will  make  him  accomplished  in  the  art.  ^ 

Turkey. 

1289.  A roast  or  boiled  turkey  may  be  made  to  serve  a great  number 
of  people  if  carved  with  judgment,  or  it  may  be  used  so  extravagantly 
as  to  be  expended  before  half  the  guests  have  been  served.  A sharp 
knife  should  be  passed  clearly  down  to  the  bone,  almost  close  to  the  ' 
wing,  and  then  a thin  slice  is  taken  out  from  between  this  and  the 
breast,  continuing  the  same  plan  until  the  whole  side  is  exhausted, 
after  which  the  other  side  is  served  in  the  same  way.  A portion  of 
the  force-meat  is  also  placed  in  each  plate ; and,  if  there  are  sausages 
or  balls,  a part  of  each  of  them.  When  both  sides  of  the  breast  are 
used  up,  and  the  party  are  not  all  served,  the  legs  must  be  taken  off 
by  carrying  the  knife  backward  between  them  and  the  body,  until  it 
is  stopped  by  the  joint,  when  by  means  of  the  fork  stuck  in  the  leg  it 
is  severed  from  the  body,  the  knife  completing  the  removal  by  its  edge. 

If  possible,  however,  the  carver  should  endeavour  to  avoid  having 
recourse  to  the  legs ; and  it  is  usually  either  a reproach  upon  the  mis- 
tress for  not  procuring  a sufficiently  large  bird,  or  upon  his  own 
powers  of  carving,  if  such  an  expedient  is  unavoidable.  In  dividing 
the  leg  into  its  two  portions,  the  knife  should  be  used  against  the 
inside  of  the  joint,  where  it  enters  with  much  less  difficulty  than  on 
the  outside.  After  this,  in  a large  bird,  the  meat  is  cut  off  in  sections 
for  serving. 

Chicken. 

1290.  The  roast  or  boiled  chicken,  when  carved  hot,  is  generally 
cut  into  separate  joints,  consisting  of — 1st,  the  wings  ; 2nd,  the  legs; 
3rd,  the  merrythought;  4th,  the  neck-bones;  5th,  the  breast;  6th, 
the  back  and  its  side-bones ; 7th,  the  neck.  But,  excepting  for  family 
use,  it  is  seldom  customary  to  use  more  than  the  wings,  merrythought, 
and  breast,  or  sometimes  in  addition  the  legs.  The  plan  of  proceed- 
ing is,  to  stick  the  fork  into  the  breast  firmly,  then  draw  the  knife 
steadily  along  the  line  between  the  leg  and  body,  continuing  it  for- 
ward until  it  has  separated  a slice  of  the  breast  with  the  wing-bone. 

If  the  carver  is  dexterous,  he  hits  the  joint  at  once;  and  some  can 
remove  a wing  as  if  there  were  no  bone  at  all,  the  art  consisting  in 
guessing  at  the  exact  situation  of  the  joint.  As  soon  as  the  two 
wings  are  removed,  the  knife  is  carried  down  in  front  of  the  breast- 
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bone,  scooping  out  tlie  merrythought,  and  readily  separating  it  from 
its  bony  attachments.  If  the  legs  are  now  to  be  removed,  the  fork  is 
taken  out  of  the  breast,  and  by  sticking  the  prongs  in  the  leg,  with  the 
knife  laid  flat  against  the  side,  they  are  readily  lifted  out  of  the 
sockets,  and  torn  as  it  were  from  the  body.  The  neck-bones  are  now 
twisted  off  with  the  fork,  after  which  the  breast  is  removed  whole  by 
cutting  through  the  ribs  with  the  knife,  and  then  a separation  of  the 
back-bone  in  the  middle  divides  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  into 
the  back  and  neck.  The  former  of  these  may  again  have  its  side- 
bones  easily  removed  with  the  knife,  each  containing  a delicious  morsel 
in  a sort  of  spoon-shaped  cavity,  which  is  much  prized  by  the  gour- 
mand. 

Cold  Roast  Fowl. 

1291.  When  a cold  roast  fowl  is  to  be  served  at  a breakfast  or 
supper  party,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  carve  it  up  completely  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  then  put  the  joints  together  again,  keeping  them  in 
their  places  by  means  of  white  ribbon  tied  in  bows.  This  is  a very 
good  expedient  in  such  a case,  as  it  prevents  the  exhibition  of  bad 
carving,  and  facilitates  the  rapid  serving  of  the  guests,  which  is 
essential  to  success  in  such  matters. 

Geese  and  Ducks. 

1292.  Geese  and  ducks  are  carved  much  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  turkey  and  fowl,  excepting  that  there  is  very  little  meat  on  the 
merrythought,  which  is  also  more  difficult  to  get  off.  In  the  goose 
the  best  parts  will  be  found  in  the  breast,  which  is,  however,  not  so' 
meaty  as  that  of  the  turkey,  and  the  slices  are  much  more  shallow. 
Ducks  are  cut  in  slices  when  large,  or  if  small  they  are  disjointed  like 
fowls.  If  these  are  dressed  with  seasoning,  it  should  not  be  distri- 
buted on  the  plates  without  ascertaining  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
tastes  of  the  party  to  be  served. 

Partridge  and  Grouse. 

1293.  The  partridge  is  so  small  that  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  dis- 
jointing, and  it  is  usual  to  separate  at  once  into  the  breast  portion  and 
the  back  and  legs,  which  may  readily  be  done  without  cutting,  by 
inserting  the  fork  in  the  former,  and  raising  it  while  depressing  the 
latter.  When  this  is  done  the  knife  may  be  carried  longitudinally 
through  the  breast,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  portions,  after 
which  the  back  and  legs  may  be  halved  in  the  same  way.  Some 
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people,  however,  divide  the  partridge  differently,  by  cutting  off  a leg 
and  a wing  together,  and  leaving  a small  breast,  so  as  to  make  either 
three  or  five  portions  out  of  this  bird.  The  grouse  is  carved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  partridge. 

Pheasant. 

1294.  A pheasant  may  be  sliced  on  the  breast  like  a turkey,  aftei 
which,  if  the  party  require  it,  the  plan  of  carving  similar  to  that  prac-  ! 
tised  on  the  roast  fowl  must  be  adopted. 

Woodcock. 

1295.  The  woodcock  is  carved  like  the  partridge,  distributing  it  into 
four,  or  sometimes  two  portions  only,  and  giving  out  the  toast  in  the 
same  way,  equally  to  each  plate ; the  thigh  is  usually  considered  the 
most  delicate  part  of  this  bird. 

Snipe. 

1296.  The  snipe  is  only  large  enough  to  divide  into  a breast  and 
back,  with  the  legs.  The  toast  is  the  same  as  for  the  woodcock. 

Pigeons,  Larks,  Fieldfares,  &c. 

1297.  These  are  divided  into  two  portions,  as  described  for  the 
partridge. 

Hare. 

1298.  The  hare  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  nicely,  especially  if  it 
is  an  old  one.  When  the  carver  has  a strong  wrist,  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  is  to  carry  the  knife  along  on  each  side  of  the  back-bone, 
all  the  way  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  and  leaving  a useless  piece 
of  back  in  the  middle  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  a good  fleshy  fillet 
on  each  side,  and  the  legs  ready  for  subdivision.  After  this  primary 
division,  the  side -slices  are  readily  served  in  separate  portions  by  cut- 
ting them  across.  In  default  of  this  strong-armed  method,  some 
carvers  cut  fillets  off  the  back,  and  serve  them,  proceeding  to  do  the 
same  with  the  legs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  previously  raised  out  oi 
their  sockets.  A third  plan  consists  in  removing  the  legs,  and  serving 
them  in  two  portions  each,  then  dividing  the  back  into  sections  of 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  finally  removing  the  shoul- 
ders, and  serving  them  also.  If  this  plan  is  preferred,  and  the  hare  is 
to  be  carved  by  a person  deficient  in  strength  of  wrist,  the  prominent 
part  of  the  back-bone  should  be  removed  by  the  cook  from  the  inside 
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before  roasting.  A portion  of  the  forcemeat  must  of  course  accompany 
each  plate.  The  hack  is  considered  the  best,  then  the  legs,  and  lastly 
the  shoulders,  which,  however,  some  people  prefer  to  any  other  part. 


CHAP.  XXVII.— HOUSEKEEPING  ACCOUNTS,  AND  TOTAL 
ORDINARY  EXPENDITURE. 

1299.  The  accounts  in  housekeeping  should  be  kept  with  great  accu- 
racy and  circumstantiality,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is,  that  in  most  cases  there  are  two  people  concerned,  who  sometimes 
may  take  different  views  of  the  result ; and,  if  a reference  to  details 
cannot  be  given,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  show  that  the  total  expen- 
diture is  correct.  Besides  this,  unless  there  is  an  account  kept  against 
each  tradesman,  it  is  impossible  to  check  him,  and  an  error  made 
either  wilfully  or  by  mistake,  can  neither  be  detected,  nor  remedied  if 
surmised.  No  one,  however,  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing good  accounts  ; and  the  only  objection  consists  in  the  trouble  they 
give,  which  will  be  small  if  the  task  is  performed  with  regularity. 

1300.  The  Best  Mode  of  Keeping  Accounts  for  a house  is  to 
have  a daily  entry  book,  in  which  every  item  of  expenditure  is  put 
down,  either  opposite  a printed  form  or  otherwise.  Many  people  use 
printed  books  in  which  a list  is  given  for  each  day,  with  ruled  columns ; 
but  this  seems  a very  useless  expense,  as  a plain  ruled  book  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  In  my  opinion,  the  weekly  account 
should  always  be  kept,  and  the  daily  one  need  not  then  be  attempted  ; 
but  by  putting  down  each  item  paid  during  the  week  seriatim , and 
then  adding  up  the  total,  the  week’s  expenses  are  readily  arrived  at. 

1301.  But,  besides  the  Weekly  Account,  there  should  be  a 
ledger  account  kept,  in  which  each  tradesman  should  be  entered  under 
a separate  head.  Thus,  it  is  well  to  procure  a small  ledger,  in  which 
the  whole  book  is  “ lettered  ” — that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  portions,  each  having  a letter  of  the  alphabet  assigned  to  it,  and 
marked  on  the  margin.  In  this  the  manager  enters  under  the  letter 
B the  butcher’s  account  as  it  is  paid,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a month, 
quarter,  or  year,  she  can  tell  the  whole  outlay  in  that  article.  Bread, 
also,  will  come  under  the  same  letter.  Fish  will  of  course  be  posted 
under  the  letter  f,  and  so  on. 

Total  Annual  Expenditure. 

1302.  In  this  way  there  is  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at — first,  the 
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weekly  expenditure,  which  will  vary  in  some  trifling  degree;  and, 
secondly,  the  total  cost  of  each  item  set  down  in  the  table  given  at 
page  323.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  only  requires  a know- 
ledge of  compound  addition  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  entries  are  all  made 
in  the  same  amounts  as  are  stated  on  the  weekly  hills,  or  those  paid 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  These  may  be  either  left  open,  to  be 
added  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  they  may  be  added  up  quarterly, 
or  even  monthly,  if  desired;  but  less  than  the  quarter  seldom  gives  an 
exact  idea  of  the  yearly  cost  of  the  house. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

1303.  For  the  convenience  of  reference,  the  following  tables  of  mea- 
sures and  weights  are  introduced,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
modes  by  which  the  exact  capacity  has  been  determined  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

1304.  Measures  are  either — 1,  of  length  ; 2,  of  surface ; 3,  of  solidity 
or  capacity;  4,  of  force  or  gravity,  or  what  is  commonly  called, 
weight ; 5,  of  angles ; 6,  of  time ; and  their  respective  standards  are, 
in  Britain — a yard,  square  yard,  or  the  1-4840 th  of  an  acre,  a cubic  yard, 
a gallon,  pound  weight , degree,  minute.  The  British  Act,  for  establishing 
uniform  measures  throughout  the  realm,  and  called  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, took  effect  January  1,  1826.  The  system  thus  established  is 
called  the  Imperial  system.  Its  rationale  is  as  follows  : — Take  a pen- 
dulum which  will  vibrate  seconds  in  London,  on  a level  of  the  sea,  in 
a vacuum,  divide  all  that  part  thereof  which  lies  between  the  axis  of 
suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  into  39,1393  equal  parts; 
then  will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial  inch,  twelve  whereof 
make  a foot,  and  thirty-six  whereof  make  a yard.  The  standard 
yard  is  “ that  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two.  points  in  the 
gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures 
‘Standard  Yard,  1760,’  are  engraved,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
genuine  standard  of  the  measure  of  length  called  a yard;  and, 
as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal  would  cause  some  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  rod  in  different  degrees  of  temperature,  the  Act  deter- 
mines that  the  brass  rod  in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  measure  is  to  be  denominated  the 
Imperial  Standard  Yard,  and  to  be  the  only  standard  whereby  all  other 
measures  of  lineal  extension  shall  be  computed.”  Thus  the  foot,  the 
inch,  the  pole,  the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  imperial  standard  yard  as  they  have  hitherto  borne  to 
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the  yard  measure  in  general  use.  The  Act  also  makes  provision  for 
the  restoration  of  the  standard  yard  in  case  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
defacement,  by  a reference  to  an  invariable  natural  standard,  which  is 
to  be  that  proportion  which  the  yard  bears  to  the  length  of  a pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  of  time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a vacuum  at 
the  level  of  the  sea ; which  is  found  to  be  as  thirty-six  inches  (the 
yard)  to  39 T 393  (the  pendulum)  ; thus  a sure  means  is  established  to 
supply  the  loss  which  might  by  possibility  occur.  Take  a cube  of  one 
such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62  degrees  of  temperature  by  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  let  this  be  weighed  by  any  weight,  and  let  such 
weight  be  divided  into  252,458  equal  parts,  then  will  1000  of  such 
parts  be  a troy  grain,  and  7000  of  those  grains  will  be  a pound  avoir- 
dupois, the  operation  having  been  performed  in  air.  Ten  pounds  such 
as  those  mentioned  of  distilled  water,  at  62  degrees  of  temperature, 
will  be  a gallon,  which  gallon  will  contain  277  cubic  inches,  and 
274-1000th  parts  of  another  cubic  inch.  The  standard  pound  is 
determined  to  be  that  standard  pound  troy  weight  made  in  the 
year  1758,  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
such  weight  is  to  be  denominated  the  Imperial  Standard  Troy 
Pound , and  is  to  be  “ the  only  standard  measure  of  weight  from 
which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained  ; 
and  one-twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  pound  is  to  be  an  ounce,  and 
one-twentieth  part  of  such  ounce  a pennyweight,  and  one-twenty- 
fourth  part  of  such  pennyweight  a grain ; so  that  5760  such  grains 
shall  be  a pound  troy,  and  7000  such  grains  a pound  avoirdupois,  and 
One-sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  a drachm.  If  the  standard  pound 
shall  be  lost,  destroyed,  or  defaced,  the  act  directs  that  it  shall  be  re- 
covered by  reference  to  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  water ; it  having 
been  ascertained  that  a cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by 
brass  weights,  at  the  temperature  of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  baro- 
meter at  thirty  inches,  is  equal  to  252*458  grains ; and  as  the  standard 
troy  pound  contains  5760  such  grains,  it  is  therefore  established  that  the 
original  standard  pound  may  be  at  any  time  recovered,  by  making 
another  weight  to  bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to  a cubic  inch 
of  water.  The  standard  gallon  is  determined  by  the  Act  to  be  such 
measure  as  shall  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air,  at  the  temperature  of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
barometer  at  thirty  inches ; and  such  measure  is  declared  to  be  the 
Imperial  Standard  Gallon , and  the  unit  and  only  standard  measure  of 
capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of 
liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure ; and  all 
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other  measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  of  the  said  im- 
perial standard  gallon,  the  quart  being  the  fourth  part  of  such  gallon, 
and  the  pint  one-eighth  part,  two  such  gallons  making  a peck,  eight 
such  gallons  a bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a quarter  of  corn,  or 
other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure.  The  standard  for 
heaped  measure  for  such  things  as  are  commonly  sold  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, such  as  coal,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  is  to  be  “ the 
aforesaid  bushel,  containing  eighty  pounds  avoirdupois  of  water,  as 
aforesaid  ; the  same  being  made  round,  with  a plain  and  even  bottom, 
and  being  nineteen  and  a half  inches  from  outside  to  outside ; ” and 
goods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measures  are  to  be  heaped  “ in  the  form  of 
a cone,  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least  six  inches,  the  outside 
of  the  bushel  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone.”  Three 
such  bushels  are  to  be  a sack,  and  twelve  such  sacks  a chaldron. 

Stricken  Measure. 

1305.  The  last-mentioned  goods  maybe  sold  either  by  the  heaped 
measure,  or  by  the  standard  weight,  as  before  mentioned ; but  for  every 
other  kind  of  goods  not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  which  may 
be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  measure,  the  same  standard  measure  is  to  be 
used,  but  the  good3  are  not  to  be  heaped,  but  stricken  with  a round 
stick  or  roller,  straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from  end  to  end. 
Copies  and  models  of  the  standard  of  length,  weight,  and  measure 
are  to  be  made  and  verified  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury,  and 
every  county  to  be  supplied  with  them  for  reference  whenever  re- 
quired. Existing  weights  and  measures  may  be  used,  being  marked 
so  as  to  show  the  proportion  they  have  to  the  standard  measures  and 
weights.  Tables  of  equalization  of  the  weights  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Treasury;  tables,  also,  for  the  Customs  and  Excise,  by  which  the 
duties  will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  what  they  are  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the  weights  and  measures. 

1306.  Imperial  Measures  of  Capacity  for  all  liquids,  and  for  all 
dry  goods,  except  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  next  division : — 

Cubic  in.  nearly. 


4 gills 

= 

1 pint 

— 

34| 

2 pints 

= 

1 quart 

= 

69* 

4 quarts 

= 

1 gallon 

= 

277* 

2 gallons 

= 

1 peck 

= 

654* 

8 gallons 

= 

1 bushel 

= 

2218  1- 

Cubic  ft  nearly. 
= 10J 

= Alft 


8 bushels  = 1 quarter 
5 quarters  = 1 load 
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The  four  last  denominations  are  used  for  dry  goods  only.  Tor 
liquids,  several  denominations  have  been  heretofore  adopted — viz.,  for 
beer,  the  firkin,  of  nine  gallons  ; the  kilderkin,  of  eighteen  ; the  barrel, 
of  thirty-six  ; the  hogshead,  of  fifty-four ; and  the  butt,  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  gallons.  These  will  probably  continue  to  be  used  in  prac- 
tice. For  wine  and  spirits,  there  are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogs- 
head, puncheon,  pipe,  butt,  and  tun ; but  these  may  be  considered 
rather  as  the  names  of  the  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are  im- 
ported, than  as  expressing  any  definite  number  of  gallons.  It  is  the 
practice  to  gauge  all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them  according  to 
their  actual  contents. 

Imperial  measure  of  capacity  for  coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  other  goods,  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure  : — 


2 gallons 
8 gallons 

S bushels 
12  sacks 


Cubic  in.  nearly 
1 peck  — 704 

1 bushel  « 2815$ 

Cubic  ft.  nearly 
1 sack  «=  4 8-9ths 

1 chaldron  58§ 


1307.  Avoirdupois  Weight  : — 


27  ll-32nds  grs. 

= 

1 dr. 

16  dr. 

a 

1 oz. 

16  oz. 

-a 

lib. 

28  lb. 

= 

i qr* 

4 qr. 

— 

1 cwt. 

20  cwt. 

= 

1 ton. 

437$  gr. 
7000  „ 


This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions,  and  in 
the  common  dealings  of  life. 


1308.  Particular  Weights  belonging  to  this  Division  : 

8 pounds  — 1 stone,  used  for  meat  and  fish. 


7 pounds  = 1 clove 
14  pounds  = 1 stone 
2 stone  = 1 tod 
6$  tod  = 1 wey 
2 weys  = 1 sack 
12  sacks  = 1 last 


cwt.  qr.  lb. 


0 14 

1 0 
2 14 
1 0 
0 0 


8 pounds  = 1 clove 
32  cloves  = 1 wey  in  Essex. 
42  cloves  = 1 wey  in  Suffolk. 
36  pounds  = 1 firkin. 


used  for 
cheese  and 
butter. 


Dinner  and  Evening  Parties. 

1309.  In  giving  parties,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a larger  stock  of 
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glass,  china,  and  plate  is  required  than  is  possessed  by  the  lady  of  the 
house.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  vendors  of  glass  and  china  let  out 
services  to  the  public ; and  the  silversmiths  have  generally  in  large 
towns  an  assortment  of  plate  at  their  service.  Chairs  and  tables  may 
also  be  hired  in  most  places. 

1310.  Pastrycooks  are  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  to  supply  all 
kinds  of  pastries  and  the  other  materials  for  refreshing  the  inward 

man,  together  with,  if  desired,  plate,  china,  glass,  table-cloths, 
and  all  the  etceteras  required.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a deficiency 
of  these  articles,  or  when  the  party  is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated, 
the  plan  may  be  economical,  as  well  as  a relief  in  point  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  A breakfast  or  supper  party  (without  wine)  may  in  this 
way  be  given  at  about  4s.  to  10s.  per  head,  the  former  sum  finding  a 
very  good  array  of  dishes,  and  tbe  latter  being  sufficient  to  insure  a 
very  splendid  set  out.  The  charge  for  dinner  parties  varies  from  12s. 
to  £ 1 , Is.  per  head,  according  to  the  kind  of  dinner  required. 

1311.  In  the  present  day  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  dinner  parties, 
as  well  as  those  given  in  the  evening,  are  carried  to  such  an  extrava- 
gant extent  that  a serious  outlay  is  involved,  which  may  not  always 
be  agreeable  to  those  invited,  some  of  whom  are  neither  able,  nor,  if 

able,  willing  to  return  such  a display.  It  will,  I believe,  be  found, 
that  on  the  whole  more  pleasure  is  afforded  if  less  expensive  feasts  are 
offered,  and  they  are  made  more  frequent,  with  a smaller  number  of 
guests,  so  as  to  insure  cordiality  and  comfort.  No  one  should 
attempt  in  a dinner  party  to  entertain  more  guests  than  the  table  and 
room  will  conveniently  accommodate,  or  than  the  servants  can  wait 
upon  without  awkwardness ; nor  should  an  expense  he  incurred  which 
will  produce  an  inconvenience  to  the  giver,  or  entail  it  upon  the 
receiver  when  it  has  to  be  returned.  In  this  country  people  do  not 
seem  to  feel  happy  until  their  stomachs  are  satiated;  so  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  continental  receptions  to  attain  popularity.  But 
still  a comparatively  plain  dinner,  if  nicely  cooked,  will  always  be 
appreciated ; while  a prettily  set  out,  but  inexpensive,  supper,  is  often 
more  attractive  than  a heavy,  though  costly,  effort  of  the  adjacent 
pastrycook,  or  of  the  home  establishment. 

Cost. 

1312.  The  average  cost  of  an  economical  dinner  party  for  twelve 
persons,  when  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  exclusive  of  the  wine,  may 
be  taken  at  £5.  Many  people  spend  ten  times  that  sum  upon  a grand 
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“spread,”  but  for  really  agreeable  and  social  dinner  parties,  the 
above  is  sufficient  to  procure  what  is  wanted,  calculating  the  residue 
as  useful  for  the  house,  and  as  coming  in  to  the  ordinary  expenditure. 
The  actual  dinner,  it  is  true,  costs  more  than  the  above  sum ; but  as 
the  remains  will  feed  the  household  for  a week,  the  difference  from 
the  usual  whole  weekly  expenditure  will  not  be  more  than  £5  or  £6, 
unless  every  delicacy  of  the  season  is  considered  indispensable.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a fact  that  many  people,  celebrated  for  the  pleasantness 
of  their  dinner  parties,  confine  themselves  to  the  above  sums. 


Bills  of  Fare  for  Parties. 

1313.  The  following  bills  of  fare  are  introduced  as  a guide  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  follow  out  the  present  fashion.  The  first  may  br 
considered  as  a specimen  of  the  style  adopted  in  the  highest  circles 
of  London  society,  being  in  fact  very  similar  to  those  introduced  at  the 
very  highest  tables  in  the  present  year.  The  dessert  may  or  may  not  be 
placed  on  the  table,  some  people  disliking  the  smell  of  fruit ; besides 
which  the  silver  is,  to  a certain  extent,  hidden  or  eclipsed  by  it.  The 
fish  and  top-dishes  are  usually  carved  on  the  side  table,  and  handed 
round  by  the  servants ; also  the  mutton,  venison,  chickens,  game,  &c. ; 
the  tureens  are  left  on  the  table  till  the  puddings  are  put  on.  Many 
have  only  two  sweets  and  two  vegetables  for  corners  ; the  sweets  being 
handed,  while  the  puddings  are  being  brought  in  by  the  servants. 
Others,  again,  merely  deviate  from  the  above  plan  by  ornamenting 
the  table  with  dried  fruits  and  pyramids  in  addition  to  the  usual  dis- 
play of  silver,  and  have  the  top  dishes  put  on  the  table  for  a few 
seconds  only,  and  then  removed  to  be  carved  at  the  side-table,  and 
the  fresh  fruit  brought  in  after  the  cheese  has  been  handed  round. 
A third  plan  consists  in  having  nothing  but  dessert  on  table,  and  a 
bill  of  fare  to  every  two  guests,  the  dishes  being  all  from  the  first  placed 
and  carved  on  the  side-tables,  which  saves  much  trouble  in  garnishing. 
Many  who  adopt  this  style  have  only  three  or  four  entrees  for  sixteen 
or  eighteen  guests.  Even  in  all  those  cases  where  the  dishes  are 
placed  on  the  table,  flanks  are  seldom  now  introduced.  Ice  is  becom- 
ing every  year  in  greater  request,  both  as  pure  ice  placed  in  the 
glasses,  and  in  the  shape  of  water  and  cream-ices,  as  well  as  ice  pud- 
dings. The  two  first  of  these  are  introduced  as  a part  of  the  dessert, 
and  are  handed  round  by  the  servants  before  they  leave  the  room,  the 
last  being  made  a part  of  the  usual  sweets.  The  Arrangement  of 
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Breakfasts  depends  greatly  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  ornamenta- 
tion with  natural  dowers  being  the  chief  means  employed  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Epergnes*  vases,  small  flowering  plants,  and  fruits  in 
pots,  are  introduced  on  the  table  with  a very  light  and  elegant  effect. 
The  sweets  are  also  thickly  garnished  with  flowers,  and  sometimes 
wreaths  are  placed  round  them.  This,  however,  depends  so  much 
upon  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  choice  flowers  and  fruit,  and  upon 
the  taste  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  no  minute  directions  can  be 
here  given.  Every  thing  is  cold,  excepting  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
and  the  rolls  and  fancy  breads,  which  are  served  hot.  Sugar  and 
cream  are  placed  at  short  intervals  round  the  table,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  guests.  Luncheons,  in  their  arrangements,  are 
very  similar  to  breakfasts,  except  that  they  are  not  ornamented  with 
flowers  to  the  same  extent ; and  that,  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  a hot 
top  and  bottom,  and  also  a principal  dish  of  sweets  are  introduced, 
with  hot  vegetables  handed  round.  Tea  and  Coffee  are  served  soon 
after  dinner,  the  latter  being  introduced  on  the  dinner-table  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  drawing-room  it  is  handed  round  to  the  ladies. 
When  tea  is  announced  to  the  gentlemen,  it  is  served  both  to  them 
and  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  Instead  of  dessert,  a continental 
plan  is  sometimes  now  adopted  in  England,  in  which  finger-glasses 
are  placed  on  the  table  before  each  person,  and  when  they  have  been 
used* they  are  taken  away,  coffee  being  immediately  handed  round  on 
a small  tray,  which  is  then  left  on  the  table,  the  servant  retiring  from 
the  room.  This  plan  is  intended  to  supersede  the  English  custom  of 
sitting  over  the  wine,  as  the  gentlemen  then  leave  the  dining-room  at 
once.  It  is,  however,  only  suited  to  quiet  family  meetings,  or  those  in 
which  all  are  known  to  be  averse  to  sitting  long  after  dinner.  Eor  a 
large  evening  party,  tea  and  coffee  are  made  by  the  servants  in  a room 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  partaken  of  by  each  guest  before  entering 
the  reception-room,  a long  table  or  counter  being  generally  put  up, 
covered  with  a large  table-cloth,  and  arranged  with  biscuits,  small 
cakes,  &c.  Several  Bills  of  Fare  for  Supper  Parties  are  also 
shown  in  the  following  pages ; but  they  are  now  generally  given 
without  seats,  counters  being  arranged  on  two  sides  of  the  room,  with 
servants  behind.  Hot  soup  is  always  given,  and  chickens,  cut  up  and 
tied  as  described  at  par.  1291.  Ice  is  not  placed  on  the  counters, 
but  supplied  by  the  servants  as  wanted,  the  doors  being  opened  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  the  guests  going  in  whenever  they  wish 
for  refreshment. 
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(a)  Fashionable  Bill  of  Fare  for  a 
Dinner  of  from  16  to  28  Covers:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Clear  soup. 

Remove— Chickens  and  tongue. 
Rissoles.  Lamb  cutlets. 

(Vase  of  flowers.) 

Fish.  (Epergne.) 

(Vase  of  flowers.) 

Sweetbreads.  Pured  soup. 

Remove—  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Vegetables  on  side-table.  Fish  and  re- 
moves carved  on  side-table.  Covers  on 
tureens.  (See  remarks  above.) 

ECOND  COURSE. 

Partridges. 

Tureen 

taken  off  Cream, 

for  souffld 

(Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 

Pastry 

(Vase.)  or 

lobster  salad. 

Grouse. 

Cheese  fondu  or  pastry. 

Game  carved  on  side-table. 

(b)  Bill  of  Fare  for  a Dinner  of 
8 Covers  in  January  or  February 

first  course. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  chickens. 

Tongue.  (Epergne.)  Curried  rabbit 

Cutlet*  of  soles. 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton 

Vegetables— mashed  potatoes,  brocoli,  sea- 
kale,  stewed  white. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Leamington  pudding. 

Mince  pies.  (Epergne.)  Blancmange. 
Brace  of  partridges. 

(c)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  in 
January  or  February  :— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Hare  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  turkey. 

SllCstewedf81ie  (Vase-)  Chicken  curry. 

(Epergne.) 

Pork  steaks,  with 

apple  sauce  in  (Vase.)  Sausages, 

the  centre. 

Cod  fish. 

Remove—  Sirloin  of  beef. 

Vegetables— whole  potatoes,  potato  balls, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  on  side-table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Plum  pudding. 

Jelly  (Vase.)  Targets, 

(Epergne.) 

Mince  pies  (Vase.)  Solid  custard. 
Brace  of  Pheasants. 


Fish. 


Fillets 
of  duck. 


Vegetables 

dressed. 


Jelly. 
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( d ) Bill  of  Fare  foe  16  or  18  Covers 
e:  Jaxuaey  or  February:— 

FIRST  COUES& 

Turbot 

Remove—' Turkey,  garnished  with 
sausages. 

Stewed  celery.  (V ase.)  Oyster  patties. 

Tongue.  (Epergne.)  dlSSSk. 

Mutton  chops, 

Egg  balls.  (Vase.)  with 

tomato  sauce. 

Gravy  soup. 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton. 

Vegetables— mashed  potatoes,  mashed 
carrots  and  turnips,  brocoli,  on  side-table. 


second  course. 

Partridges. 

Remove — Cabinet  pudding. 

J aune  mange.  (Vase.)  Mince  pies. 

Potato  chips.  (Epergne.)  Lobster  salad. 

Meringues.  (Vase.)  Italian  cream. 

Hare. 

Remove— Fonda. 


(«)  Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
March:— 

first  course. 

Onion  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  calf’s  head. 

Chine.  (Epergne.)  Veal  cutlets. 

Boiled  whiting. 

Remove— Loin  of  mutton. 
Vegetables— potatoes,  cabbage, on  side-table. 


second  course. 
Potato  pudding. 


Arrowroot  (Enersme.1  Lemon 

blancmange.  i cream. 


Maccaroni. 


( f ) Bill  of  Fare  fob  12  Covers  in 
March:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Carrot  soup. 

Remove— Rolled  calf’s  head. 

Stewed  x Mutton 

sea-kale.  tv  use.;  cutlets. 

(Epergne.) 


Scotch  ,Vaa(i  \ Eggs  and 

collops.  ; spinach. 


BrilL 


Remove— Eoast  fillet  of  veal. 
Vegetables— potatoes,  brocoli 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Pound  puddings. 


Italian  (Vase  1 Curd 

cheese.  ‘ ' ; cheese-cakes. 


(Epergne.) 

Open  tart.  (Vase.)  Coffee  crean  . 

Guinea  fowls. 
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(<7>  Bill  op  Fare  foe  16  or  18  Covers 
m March 


SECOND  COURSE. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

White  soup. 

Remove—  Stewed  eels. 
Amere— Stewed  breast  of  veal. 


Prussia  puffs, 

a.iaAcuPsmrd.  ffpergne.) 

Rnmakins. 


Stewed 

pears. 


Fish  patties.  (Vase.) 


Scalloped 

mutton. 


(Epergne.) 


(i)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  um 
April  or  Mat 


Veal  olives. 


* * ase* ) sweetbreads. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Boiled  soles,  garnished  with  smelts. 

Remove— Saddle  of  mutton. 

Vegetables  — potatoes,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, Brussels  sprouts,  on  side-table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Boast  pigeons. 

Chester  pudding. 

Calf’s-feet  x Apricot  cream, 

telly  (Vase*>  in  shape. 

(Epergne.) 

Blancmange.  (Vase.)  andlmtard. 

Pea-fowL 

Remove— Rhubarb  tart. 


French  soup. 

Remove—  Boiled  fillet  of  veal, 
with  white  sauce. 

Face.  (Vase.)  Potatoe  balls, 

(Epergne.) 

Rissoles.  (Vase.)  Sweetbreads. 

Stewed  lampems. 

Amor  c— Quarter  of  lamb. 

Vegetables  — young  potatoes,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  on  side-table. 


(A)  Bill  of  Fare  ior  8 Covers  in 
April  or  May  • 

FIRST  COURSE. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Selkirk  puddings. 


Clear  gravy  soup  with  asparagus. 
Remove— Boiled  leg  of  lamb. 

V eal  cutlets.  (Epergne.)  Lamb’s  fry. 


Solid 

syllabub. 


(Vase.) 


Potatoe 

cheese-cakes 


(Epergne.) 


Fried  soles. 
Remove—  Stewed  beef 


Stewed 

Normandy 

pippins. 


Vegetables— young  potatoes,  asparagus,  on 
side-table. 


(Vase.)  <u™Zry 


Leveret. 


2 A 
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0 ) Bill  of  Fare  *or  16  on  18  Covers  in 
April  or  May 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Mock-turtle  soup. 

Remove - Stewed  calf’s  head. 


Rissoles. 


Lobster 

patties. 


Curried 

saiinon. 


(V  ase.) 
(Epergna) 


/•VflQP  \ Sweetbreads, 
t v ase.;  stewed  brown. 


Salmon. 

Remove — Quarter  of  lamb. 

Vegetables— young  potatoes,  asparagus, 
salad  and  ham,  on  side-taola 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Asparagus. 

Amove— Marlborough  pudding. 
Trifle.  (Vase.)  Orange  jelly. 

Open  tart.  (Epergne.)  ap^Uart. 


O'feaude  /VaqP  \ 

roumies.  vN  ase.) 

Three  spring  chickens. 


Stone 

cream. 


(it)  Btll  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in  June 
or  July:— 

first  course. 

Green  pea- soup. 

Remove— Roast  ducks. 


(I)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  vm 
June  or  July  :— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Clear  gravy  soup,  with  thin  pieces  of  carrot 
and  French  beans  cut  into  it. 

Remove— Boiled  couple  of  chickens. 

Tongue.  (V  ase.)  Fish  pattiea 

(Epergne.) 

donf®  (Vase.)  Veal  cutlets. 

Stewed  lampreys. 

Remove— Quarter  of  lamh. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  French  beans,  peas, 
salad,  on  side-table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Tea-cup  puddings. 
Lemon  jelly.  (Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 
(Vase) 

Stewed  pigeons. 


Whipped 

cream. 


Stewed 

blackcaps. 


Cake  and 
custard. 


Lamb 

cutlets. 


Beans  and 
bacon. 


(Epergne.) 

Stewed  lamperns. 

Remove— Fillet  of  veal. 

Vegetables— young  potatoes,  peas,  salad, 
on  side-table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Souffle  pudding. 


Chocolate 

cream. 


„ . White  clouted 

(Epergne.)  creauL 

Green  currant  tart. 


(m)  Bux  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  June  or  July:— 

first  course. 

White  soup  with  maccaronL 
Remove— Boiled  breast  of  veal,  done  white. 


Stewed 

cauliflower. 


Rabbit 

curry. 


,v.  x Ham,  garnished 
\vasHj.;  with  greens. 


(Epergna) 


Chicken 
•with  rice. 


Stewed 

cucumbers 


Lamb  chops, 

with  potatoes  in  (Vase.) 
the  centra 

Salmon. 

Remove— Venison. 


Vegetables— potatoes,  peas,  salad,  on 
side-tab  :a 
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SECOND  COURSE. 

Peas. 

Remove— Ice  pudding. 


Goober  ry 
fool. 


Tart 


(Vase.I 


Calf’s-feet 

jelly. 


(Epergne.)  chee^JcTkes. 


Arrowroot 

blancmange,  (V  . 
with  strawberry  tvase-l 
cream. 


Whipped 
fruit  cream. 


Couple  of  ducks. 


(n)  Bill  op  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
August  or  September:— 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Brown  soup. 


Remove— Mutton  cutlets,  with  stewed 
mushrooms  in  the  middle. 


Vegetable 

marrow.* * 


Tongue.  (Epergne.) 

Soles. 

Remove— Yxllet  of  veal. 


* Cut  in  slices  lengthways,  put  on  a toast, 
and  white  sauce  poured  over. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  French  beans, 
salad,  on  side-table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Sweet  omelet 

Trifle.  (Epergne.)  Tartlets. 

Brace  of  birds. 


(o)  Biie  of  Fare  for  12  Covek9  in 
August  or  September  : — 


first  course. 
White  soup. 

Remove — Fowls. 
(Vase.) 

Ham.  (Epergne.) 

(Vase  N 
Cod. 

Remove—  Saddle  of  mutton. 


Curry  of 
rabbits. 


Vegetables— potatoes,  mashed  vegetable 
marrows,  on  side-table. 


second  course. 

Lemon  apple  pudding. 

(Vase.) 

Jelly.  (Epergne.)  Tipsy  cake. 

(Vase.) 

Brace  of  birds. 


{p)  Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  August  or  September  : — 

first  course. 

Mock-turtle  soup. 

Remove— Chickens. 


Lobster 

patties. 


Lamb  cutlets, 
(Vase.)  with  stewed 
beans  in  centre. 


(Epergne.) 

Veal  cutlets.  (Vase.)  Currie. 

Turbot 

Remove— Neck  of  venison. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  peas,  salad,  on 
side-table. 


S56 


kills  op  Finn. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Birds. 

Marlborough  pudding. 

Jelly.  (Vase.) 

Cheese-cake. 

(Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 

Lemon  cream.  (Epergne.)  Pastry* 

Stone  cream.  (Vase.) 

Apple  cake, 
with  custard. 

(Vase.) 

Leverets. 

Charlotte  russe.  KatiSa  cream. 

(q)  Bill  of  Fare  for 
October  or  November 

FIRST  COURSE. 

8 COYEES  IN 

Hare. 

(s)  Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covlrs 

Vermicelli  soup, 

in  October  and  November:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Remove— Veal  cutlets,  white. 

SSSS 

Minced  beet; 
with  wap  of 
potatoes. 

Mulligatawny  soup. 

Remove — Chickens,  with  tongue  in  the 

centre. 

Brill. 

Remove— HoasX  chickens. 

Oyster  patties.  (Vase.)  Beef  olivet 

Vegetables— potatoes  and  beans  on 

(Epergne.) 

side-table. 

Stewed  onions.  (Vase.)  Sweetbreads. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Pancakes. 

Ldche  cr&ma.  (Epergne.)  Apple  tart. 
Hare. 

i 

(r)  Bill  of  Fare  fop.  12  Covers  in 
October  or  November:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Ox-tail  soupi 

Remove— 11  ash ed  calf’s  head. 

(Vase.) 

Chickens.  (Epergne.)  Tongue. 

(Vase.) 

Cod. 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton. 

Vegetables-potatoes,  vegetable  marrow, 
on  side-table. 


Turbot. 

Remove — Sirloin  of  beef. 

Vegetal >les— beans,  potatoes,  &c.  on  side 
table. 

*ECO>D  COURSE. 

Pheasant. 

Remove— Souflld 
(Vase.) 

Jaune  mange  Lemon  cheese-cakes. 

(Epergne.) 

Tartlets  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

wassail  bcwL 

(Vase.) 

Brace  of  partridges. 
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(t)  Bell  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in  De- 
cembers 

FIRST;  COURSE. 

Jerusalem  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
Rabbit  curry.  (Epergne.)  Veal  cutlets. 
Brill. 

Remove—  Stewed  beef. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  sea-kale,  on 
side- table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Adelaide  puddings. 

Apple  jelly.  (Epergne.)  Solid  custard. 
Grouse. 


(»)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  In 
December  :— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Carrot  soup. 

Remo  i?e— Turkey. 

Pork  chops, 

with  potatoes  (Vase.)  Beef-steaks 

til  the  middle. 

(Epergne.) 

**anu  ^ ase')  mushrooms. 

Cod. 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton. 

Vegetables— potato  balls,  brocoli,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  on  side-table. 


(v)  Bill  of  Fare  fob  16  or  18  Covers 
in  December 

first  course. 

Clear  soup. 

Remove— Turkey. 

Harrlco  . Stewed 

mutton.  vvase.;  celery. 

(Epergne.; 

Vol  au  vent 

of  (Vase.)  Ham. 

Lobster. 

Cod. 

ignore— Roast  been 

Vegetables— potatoes,  brocoli,  on  side-tabl& 

second  course. 

Woodcocks. 

Remove— Plum  pudding. 


Mince 

pies. 


^se.)  SSS 


(Epergne.) 

Apple  tart. 

Lemon  sponge.  (Vase.)  filled  up  with 
custard. 

Brace  of  pheasants. 


Luncheon  for  40  or  50. 

Turkey. 

Pastry.  Cream. 

Blancmange. 

Partridges.  Oyster  patties. 

Pickled  salmon. 


Peaches. 

Grapes. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Pheasants.  (Epergne.) 

Ham. 

Ramakins. 

Grapes. 

Nectarines. 

Lemon 

jeily. 

(Vase.) 

Mince 

pies. 

Lobster  salad. 

Pigeon-pie. 

Partridges. 

(Epergne.) 

Jaunemange. 

Trifla 

(Vase.) 

Blancmange. 

Jolly. 

Pastry. 

Harft 

Chickens  and  tongue. 
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Wedding  Breakfast  fob  40,  in  July. 


Chicken  pie  (raised). 
(Flowers.) 
Fancy  bread. 
Honeycomb 

CAKE 
(in  shape). 

Peaches. 

(Vase  of  flowers.) 
Strawberries. 


s 


<£  afu. 


\ 

j 


Strawberries. 

(Fase  of  flowers.) 

Cherries. 

SPONGE  CAKE 
(in  shape). 

Marmalade. 

Fancy  bread. 

(Flowers.) 

Ham,  ornamented. 


Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  handed  ro»md. 


Lobster  patties. 
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Stand-up  Supper  for  from  60  to  100,  arranged  on  two  Counters,  with 
Servants  behind. 


1 


Pheasant. 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Apple  trifle. 


Lobster  salad. 


Pickled  salmon. 


Solid  syllabub. 


(Vase  of  flowers.  1 


Savoury  pie. 


Scalloped  oysters. 


(V ase  of  flowers.) 


Tipsy  cake. 


Tongue. 


Pheasants. 


Trifle. 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Potted  meat 
sandwiches. 


Glasses  of  custards,  creams,  and  jellies  to  be  placed  about  the  table,  and  a suppiy  of 
ices  behind  it  Some  of  the  dishes  should  be  garnished  with  crackers* 
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Plain  Savoury  Sit-down  Supper  for  so. 


Pheasants. 


A ham,  garnished  with  paste. 


Tongue. 


Cheese-cakes. 


Stone  cream. 


Oyster  patties. 


Potted  shrimps. 


(Epergne  with  flowers.) 


Potted  lobster. 


Veal  patties. 


Blancmange. 


Tartlets. 


Tongue. 


Savoury  pie. 


Partridges. 


Fill  tiie  vacant  spaces  of  the  table  with  jelly  in  glasses*  custards  or  whipped 
cream,  raspberry,  lemon,  &c.,  Ac. 


Sit-down  Supper  fop.  12. 


Totted  shiimps. 


Sponge  cake. 


Mixed  biscuits. 


Glasses  of  jellies 
and  cream. 


Glasses  of  jellies 
and  cream. 


Lemon  creams. 


Pigeon-pie. 


Potted-meat  sandwiches 


INDEX 
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Abstinence  from  the  requisite  quantity 


ot food,  an  abuse...  10 

Accounts  of  housekeeping  ...  843  et  seq. 

Adelaide  Puddings]  ...  247 

Adults,  average  amount  of  food  required 

by ...  12,13 

A*  la-mode  beef,  preparation  of  118 

Albion  Pudding  ...  ...  247 

Alcohol,  its  use  and  abuse  in  the  diges- 
tive processes  ...  ..  ...  4 

Almond  Cheesecakes  221 

Almond  Cream * ...268 

A lmond  Custard  ...  ...  ...  278 

Anchovy  Butter,  preparation  of...  ...  182 

Anchovy  Toast,  receipts  for  ...  206 

Apple  and  Custard  cream  269 

Apple  and  Orange  tart  mixed 217 

Apple  Charlotte 238 

Apple  Cheesecakes 221 

Apple  Chocolate ...  ...  ...  300 

Apple  Dumplings,  252;  small  ones 252 

Apple  Fool  265 

Apple  Fritters ...  ...  ...257 

Apple  Jellies ...  279 

Apple  Posset  300 

Apple  Pudding  ..  ...  ...  ...224 

Apple  Pudding,  baked ...  225 

Apple  Puffs ...  222 

Apple  Sauce  for  goose  and  roast  pork  ...103 

Apple  Snow  ...  ...  267 

Apple  Souffld  ..,259 

Apple  Sponge 267 

Apple  Tart,  an  ordinary  one 218 

Apple  Trifle  ...  ...  263,270 

Apple  Water  for  invalids  ...322 


Apples,  preparation  of,  by  keeping,  31 ; 
meringued,  299;  & l’Anglaise,  ib. ; h 
I’Americaine,  ib.;  various  modes  of 
stewing,  baking,  and  roasting  ...  282,  285 

Apricot  Cakes,  trellised  222 

Apricot  Tart x 218 

April,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  329,  331; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  332;  bills  of 

fare  for  dinner  parties  iu  353,  354 

.A  r'  nwroot  Blancmange  272 

Arrowroot  Pudding ...  ...  ..,229 


pap« 

Arrowroot  Sauce  for  puddings 253 

Artichokes,  preparations  of,  by  keeping, 

32;  white  soup  of,  92;  directions  for 

dressing  ...  ...  ...  188 

Asparagus,  different  preparations  of  ...  18.* 
Asparagus  Soup,  directions  for  making.  88 
August,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  330, 

331 ; list  of  articles  in  season,  332;  bills 

of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in  335 

Avoirdupois  Weight  ...  347 

Azotized  compounds  of  our  food 3,  5 


B 


Back  Kitchen,  arrangements  of  the,  25 ; 

fittings,  and  their  prices 26 

Bacon,  quantity  of,  for  children,  13 ; di- 
rections for  cooking  142 

Bain-marie,  use  of  the 157 

Baker’s  Bread,  comparative  value  of 

nutritive  matter  in  11, 12 

Bakewell  Pudding  241 

Baking  of  animal  food,  32  et  seq.  ( See 
Roasting.) 

Baking  offish,  61;  pike  or  bream  ...  f>2 

Balloon  Pudding  ...  ...  244 

Barberry  Tart  ...  218 

Barford  Pudding 248 

Barley,  its  relative  proportions  of  azo- 
tized and  non-azotized  substances  ...  5 

Barley  Broth,  without  meat,  for  the 

poor  man’s  table  310 

Barley  Pudding ...  226 

Barley  Sugar,  receipts  for 298 

Barm  Crust,  receipts  for. 199 

Basting,  directions  for. 44 

Basting-ladle  for  roasting  34 

Bath  Pudding 241 

Batter  Pudding  with  fruit,  226;  receipts 

for,  227;  without  eggs 227 

Beans,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 
matter  in,  11, 12 ; average  quantity  re- 
quired for  adults,  13;  different  kinds 
of,  and  the  various  modes  of  dressing, 

190,  131 
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Beef,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotized 
and  non-azotized  substances,  5,  6;  the 
various  modes  of  cooking,  .114 — 122; 
roasting,  114;  boiling,  114,  117;  stew, 
ing,  115 — 121 ; a wholesome  method  of 
cooking,  115;  fillet  of  stewed,  118;  & 
la  mode,  ib. ; fricandeau,  collops, 
rolled,  fried,  &c..  119  et  seq. ; frying  or 
broiling  of  121,  122;  minced,  157,  158; 
hashed,  158;  en  miroton,  159;  howto 
dress  the  inside  of  a cold  sirloin  of,  ib. ; 
fricassee  of  cold  roast  beef,  ib. ; dif- 
ferent modes  of  dressing  when  cold, 

159,  169;  scalloped,  161 ; stewed  with 
peas,  ib.;  potting  of;  179;  sirloin  of, 
how  to  treat  economically,  328;  di- 
rections for  carving  a sirloin  of  338, 
or  the  rump,  H-bone,  round,  and  in- 


ferior joints  338 

Beef-bouilli,  preparation  of  .117 

Beef  Cakes,  preparation  of  159 

Beef  Kidney,  frying  of,  122;  for  the 

poor  man’s  table  ...307 

Beef-liver,  preservation  of  for  gravy  ...  96 

Beef-olives,  preparation  of 159 

Beef  Palates,  stewed P20 

Beef  Pie 205 

Beef  Hobart  119 

Beef  Sausages,  receipts  for 112,  145 

Beef-steak,  directions  for  stewing. 116 

Beef-steak  Pie  206 

Beef-steak  Puddings  ...  213 

Beef-steaks,  frying  or  broiling  of..  ...  121 

Beef  Stew,  preparation  of 116 

Beef  Tea  for  invalids,  different  kinds  of.  315 

Beer  Caudle  for  invalids  319 

Beet  root,  different  preparations  of  185, 186 
Bills  of  fare.  ( See  Fare.) 

Bird’s  nest,  as  a corner  dish  169 

Biscuit  Pudding  238 

Black  Currant  Drink,  for  invalids 322 

Black  Currant  Tart 217 

Black  Puddings,  110  ; directions  for 

making,  112,  145  147 

Blackberry  Tart  .218 

Blanc-mange,  receipts  for  different  kinds 

of  271  et  seq. 

Bloaters,  curing  of ...  69 

Boiled  Meats,  broth  to  be  eaten  with  ...  7 

Boilers,  prices  of  24 


Boiling  of  animal  food,  46  et  seq.;  uten- 
sils for,  and  general  principles  of,  47 ; 
trussing  for,  49;  directions  for,  50;  fish, 

56  et  seq.  ; salmon  and  salmon  trout, 

63;  sea-fish,  65  et  seq.;  shell-fish,  70 
etseq. ; butcher’s  meat,  &c., ...  114  et  seq 
Boilings  of  the  neck,  to  be  saved  for  the 

poor...  301 

Bologna  Sausages,  preparation  of  ...  Ill 

Boning,  directions  for 39 

Bowel  Complaints,  mutton  custard  for  318 
Brain  Cakes,  making  of 138 


Paee 

Bruising  of  meats,  <fcc 51.  5.5 

Brandy  Cream 267 

Brandy  Gruel,  for  invalids  .’.  319 

Bread,  extensive  use  of,  4,  5;  compara- 
tive value  of  nutritive  matter  in  the 
different  kinds  of,  11,  12;  average 
amount  of  required  by  adults  ...  12.  13 

Bread,  fried,  application  of 110 

Bread  and  Apple  Pudding  225 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 2 k) 

Bread  and  Milk,  preparation  of  293 

Bread  and  ltice  Pudding  231 

Bread  Dumplings 251 

Bread  Fritters  257 

Bread  Puddings,  boiled,  230;  baked,  231; 

directions  for  making  little  ones 231 

Bread  Sauce,  preparation  of,  103.;  for 

roast  hare 103 

Breakfast  Cake,  for  the  poor  man's 

table 312 

Breakfast  Dish  of  Fish 59 

Breakfast  Parties,  348,354;  costs  of,  348, 

349;  for  weddings  353 

Bream,  baking  of  ...  ...  63 

Breast  of  Mutton,  grilling  of 128 

Breast  of  Veal,  different  inodes  of  cook- 
ing.  138,134.136 

Brill,  boiling  and  frying  of,  65 ; direc- 
tions for  carving. 315 

Brisket  of  Beef,  directions  for  stewing,  116 

Brocoli,  dressing  of 190 

Broiling  of  animal  food,  51,  54;  general 
directions  for,  55;  of  fish,  58;  of  sal- 
mon, 63";  of  mackerel  68 

Broth,  to  be  taken  with  boiled  meats, 

7 ; general  directions  for  making  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  74,  94;  for  the  poor 
man’s  table,  310;  for  invalids  ...  315,  316 

Brown  Sauce  for  Fish lo« 

Browning  for  Soups  and  Gravies  ...  78.  95 
Bubble  and  Squeak,  preparation  of  ...  160 
Buck-wheat,  its  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances,  5 

Bullace  Tarts  218 

Bullock’s  Heart,  directions  for  cooking,  114 
Bullock’s  Liver,  fried  with  potatoes  for 
the  poor  man’s  table,  306;  boiled  with 

rice 300 

Burning,  prevention  of,  by  paper  or 

paste,  in  roasting 45 

Burnt  Cream  Sauce  253 

Butcher’s  Meat,  comparative  value  of 
nutritive  matter  in,  11, 12;  directions 
for  cooking  the  different  kinds  of,  113—144 
Butler,  carving  by  the,  in  large  parties,  334 
Butter,  average  amount  required  by 
adults,  12;  use  of,  ip  frying,  53;  dif- 
ferent methods  of  melting,  105;  clari- 
fying of,  ib. ; clarifying  for  potted 


things 179 

Bu:tered  Eggs  291 


Buttermilk,  preparation  of,  293;  curds  295 


INDEX. 
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Cabbage,  average  amount  required  for 
adults,  13;  an  excellent  way  of  boil- 


ing   190 

Cabbages,  comparative  value  of  nutri- 
tive matter  in  11,12 

Cabinet  Pudding  238 

Cake  Trifle  270 

Cakes,  for  wedding  breakfast  3.58 

Calf’s  foot,  stewing  of,  138;  frying  of  ...  139 

Calf’s  foot  jelly  278 


Call’s  Head,  directions  for  stewing, 
boiling,  hashing  and  rolling,  137, 138, 

165;  made  into  jelly,  166 ; stewed  as  a 
corner  dish,  170;  directions  for  carving  339 


Calf’s  Head  Pie,  210;  a plain  one  ...  210 
Calf’s  Liver,  for  the  poor  man’s  table  307 

Calves-Foot  Pudding  ...  247 

Capacity,  imperial  measures  of  ...  346,  347 

Caper  Sauce,  preparations  of  105 

Carp,  dressing  of,  60;  an  excellent 

sauce  for  101 

Carrier  Sauce  for  mutton  104 

Carrot  Pudding,  235;  different  receipts 

for „ 23 

Carrot  Soup,  directions  for  making,  87; 

with  meat,  t&. ; with  cream  ...  ...  88 

Carrots,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 
matter  in,  11, 12 ; the  various  modes 

of  cooking  18S 

Carving,  general  principles  of,  333,  334; 
directions  for  carving  fish,  335,  336; 
joints,  336-338;  poultry  and  game  339-342 

Caudle,  for  invalids 319 

Cauliflowers,  different  ways  of  dress- 
ing   189 

Cecils,  dressing  of 160 

Celery,  stewing  of 186 

Chantilly  Cake 270 

Charlotte  Russe  276 

Chartreuse  de  pommes 287 

Cheese,  average  amount  required  by 
adults,  12,  13;  fondu  of,  prepared  as 
a corner  dish,  177,  178 : potted,  toasted, 

or  melted,  295,  296;  fingers  of  296 

Cheese  Pudding 249 

Cheesecakes,  219;  various  kinds  of  220,  222 

Cheltenham  Pudding  239 

Chemical  composition  of  solid  food  ...  2 

Cherry  Jelly  281 

Cheshire  Pudding  (excellent) 249 

Chester  Pudding  239 

Chestnuts,  to  roast  for  dessert 297 

Chicken,  cold  hash  of,  163;  potting  of, 
with  ham,  180 ; directions  for  carving  340 

Chicken  and  Tomato  148 

Chicken  Curry,  different  preparations 

of,  as  corner  dishes 173 

Chicken  Cutlets 149 

Chicken  Pie,  preparations  of,  206,  207,  212 
Chickens,  roasting  of,  147;  boiling  of, 
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MS;  stewing  of,  149;  made  into  jelly, 

166;  scallop  of,  ib. ; minced,  ib  ; how 
to  fricassee,  167 ; pie  made  from,  ib; 


how  to  devil,  ib.;  croquette  of,  as  a 

corner  dish  171 

Children,  cheap  food  for 13 

Children’s  Pudding  232 

Chocolate  for  invalids  317 

Chocolate  Blancmange  ...272 

Chocolate  Cream  ...  266 

Chocolate  Pudding  249 

Chops,  mutton,  cooking  of ; 127 

Cider  Cups,  preparation  of 300 

Cinder  Sifters,  patented  by  Kent,  26; 

prices  of  27 

Citron  Puddings  243 

Claret,  mulling  of  320 

Clarifying  of  dripping,  lard,  and  suet  ...  53 

Cleanliness  essential  in  cooking 20 

Closets  required  by  the  cook,  23;  price 

of  fixing 24 

Clouted  Cream 264 

Coal  cellars,  arrangements  of 27 

Cockades,  garnished 222 

Cocoa,  its  general  use  as  a nutritious  . 

aliment 8 

Cocoa  Blancmange 272 

Cod-fish,  boiling,  frying,  <fcc.  ...  ...  66,  67 

Codlin  Cream  263 

Codlin  Tart  217 

Codlins,  how  to  scald  283 

Cod  Pie,  directions  for  making. 67 

Codsounds,  boiled,  67;  dressed  to  look 
like  small  chickens,  ib. ; broiled,  ib. ; en 

ragout 68 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders,  directions 

for  carving 334 

Coffee,  its  general  use  as  a nutritious 
aliment,  8;  average  amount  re- 
quired by  adults  12 

Coffee  Creams ...  267 

Cold  Cup,  for  drinking 300 

Cold  Meat,  horseradish  sauce  for 104 

Collaring  Salmon  64 

College  Puddings,  and  Puffs 242 

Collops  of  Beef 119 

Colouring  to  stain  Creams  and  Jellies...  261 
Columbus  Eggs  preserved  as  a corner 

dish 178 

Confectionery,  various  receipts  for  297—300 
Consumption,  soothing  nourishment  in 

317;  Mutton  Custard  for  318 

Cook,  general  utensils  and  kitchen 
duties  of  the,  16  et  seq. ; nice  sense  of 
taste  requisite  for  the,  19 ; her  account 
book,  20;  watchfulness  necessary  on 

her  part 31 

Cookery,  and  Cooking,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  food,  and  its  effects  on  man, 

1 et  seq. ; on  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  science,  14, 15 ; what  to  buy,  and 
how  to  cook  it,  15 ; the  grand  princi- 
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pies  usually  the  same,  16;  the  cook, 
and  her  general  utensils,  16—19;  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  and  lighting  neces* 
aary,  20;  the  kitchen  and  its  appur- 
tenances, 21;  preparation  of  food  by 
keeping,  28 ; principles  of  roasting  and 
baking,  82;  utensils  for,  33;  spitting 
and  trussing,  35;  drawing  game  or 
poultry,  36;  trussing  and  roasting,  37, 

38;  directions  lor  boning  and  joint- 
ing, 39;  general  management  of  the 
fire,  39, 40;  general  principles  of  roast- 
ing, 41 ; making  gravy,  basting,  and 
dredging,  44;  larding,  45;  oven-roast- 
ing, 46;  boiling,  steaming,  and  stew- 
ing, 46  et  seq.;  frying,  broiling,  &c., 

51;  cooking  of  fish,  56  et  seq.;  soup- 
making, soups,  and  broths,  74;  gravies, 
sauces,  force-meats,  and  sausages,  94 ; 
cooking  of  raw  butcher’s  meat,  113; 
sausages,  black-puddings,  &e.,  145; 
of  poultry,  147—156 ; warmed  up  meat, 

<fcc.,  156—181;  vegetables,  182—194; 
salads,  195 ; pastry,  198;  savoury  pies, 

&c.,  205 — 214;  sweet  pastry,  215;  pud- 
dings, 224—253;  pancakes,  &c.,  254; 
creams,  custards,  &c.,  260;  French 
cookery  as  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish school,  287 ; French  terms  of,  290 ; 
miscellaneous  receiptsfor,  291  etseq.; 
for  the  poor,  301;  different  kinds  of 
cheap  food  suitable  to  the  poor  man, 
303—305;  and  economical  modes  of 
cooking,  313—314 ; cooking  for  invalids, 

314  et  seq. 

Comer  dishes,  or  entries,  ...  169  et  seq. 


Cottage-ranges,  prices  of 25 

Cow-heel,  preparation  of,  122;  for  the 
poor  man’s  table,  308 ; baked  in  milk 

for  invalids  . ...  317 

Crabs,  dressing  of ...  ...  ...  ...  72 

Cradle-spit,  for  large  kinds  of  poultry  35 

Cranberry  Tart  ...  218 

Cranberry  Water,  for  invalids  ...  ...  321 

Cray-fish,  different  modes  of  dressing  70,  71 
Cray-fish  Soup,  directions  for  making  85 
Cream  Cocoa-nut  Pudding  ...  ...  ...  248 

Cream  Fritters 258 

Cream  Fancakes  256 

Creamed  Ice  276 

Creams,  directions  for  making  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  260—276 ; colouring  of  261 

Crbme  h la  Vanilla  271 

Crimp  Cod  66 

Crisp  Pastry  223 

Croquettes,  various  preparations  of,  as 

corner  dishes 170, 171 

Croquettes  of  Lobster  72 

Crumb  Pudding,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  302 
Crust,  different  kinds  of,  199, 200;  a suet 

one  for  pies  or  puddings 203 

Cucumbers,  directions  for  stewing  ...  193 


Cullis,  or  brown  gravy  07 

Cumberland  Pudding  *. 2*8 

Cup  Rice  Puddings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  244 

Curd  Puffs,  or  Puddings 251 

Curds  and  Cream,  preparations  of 293 

Curds  and  Whey,  Gallino  ...  ...  ...  293 

Currant  Dumplings  .. ...  252 

Currant  Gruel,  for  invalids  319 

Currant  Rice  Pudding ...  »» 228 

Currant  Sauce,  preparation  of  ...  ...  li?3 

Currant  Tarts ...  217 

Currant  Water,  for  invalids . 322 

Curry,  different  preparations  of;  as  cor- 
ner dishes...  .. 172-174 

Curry  of  Cod  ...  ...  66 

Currying  Salmon  ...  64 

Currying  Pudding  ...  ...  230 

Custards,  directions  for  making  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ...  ...  .276-^278 

Cutlets  of  fish,  cooking  or,  58;  of  mut- 
ton, 125,  127;  of  lamb,  123;  of  veai,  131. 

132,  140 ; of  sweetbreads  . ...140 

Cutlets  and  Steaks  as  comer  dishes  ...  loa 


D 

Dace,  dressing  of  ...  .„  ...  ...  60 

Damson  Tarts  ...  218 

Dandelions,  directions  for  boiling ...  ...  194 
December,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for, 

330,  332;  list  of  articles  in  season, 

333;  bills  of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in  357 

Devonshire  Cheesecakes  ...  222 

Diet  of  the  navy,  1,  2 ; nutritive  proper- 
ties of  different  articles,  5,  6.  ( See 
Food,  &c.) 

Digester  for  soup-making  75 

Digestion,  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  for 

promoting...  ...  4 

Dinner  parties,  347,  348;  cost  of  348; 
bills  of  fare  for,  in  different  months 

of  the  year. 854—357 

Dredging,  directions  for  44 

Dressers  required  by  the  cook,  23;  price 

of  fixing  24 

Dressing  of  fish  ...  58 

Drinks  for  invalids  321,322 

Dripping,  average  amount  required  for 
adults,  13;  directions  for  clarifying  ...  53 

Dripping-pan,  for  roasting,  34;  use  of 

the  46 

Drops,  of  the  confectioners  297,  298 

Duck  Pie  268 

Ducks,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roasting 
of,  38,  150;  trussing  or,  for  boiling,  49; 
stufling  for,  109;  stewing  of,  150, 151 ; 

fricassee  of 151 

Dumplings,  directions  for  making  the 
various  kinds  of,  251,  252;  rice  and 
apple,  for  the  poor  man’s  table,  311 ; 
Indian,  for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  313 
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Dust-bins,  prices  of  

. ...  27 

Dust-hole  and  its  conveniences 

...  26 

Dutch  Cutlets  of  Veal 

Dutch  Oysters  

...  73 

Dutch  Sauce  for  meat  or  fish  .. 

. ...  104 

Dutch  Wafer  Buddings  ...  ... 

...  245 

E 

East  India  Curry,  prepared  as  a corner 

dish ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  174 

Economical  Cookery,  grand  principles  of  36 
Economical  Fare  for  a very  small  family  32S 

Economical  Pudding  ...  249 

Eel  Pies,  making  of  ...  62 

Eel  Soup,  directions  for  making. 87 

Eels,  directions  for  spitchcocking,  61; 
frying,  boiling,  and  collaring,  ib.;  stew- 
ing   ,.  ...  62 

Egg  and  Bacon  Pie  211 

Egg  Balls  for  stews  or  soups  ...  ...  ...  109 

Egg  Flip  for  invalids 320 

Egg-plum  Tart 218 

Egg  Sauce,  receipts  for ...  102 

Egg  Toast...  ...  ...  ...291 

Egg-wine  for  invalids  320 

Eggs,  directions  for  beating,  254;  boik 
ing,  291,  292;  poaching,  291 ; buttered, 

ib;  Scotch.. 291 

Endive,  directions  for  dressing  ...  ...  196 
Entrees,  156;  the  various  modes  of  cook- 
ing   168  et  seq. 

Esquimaux,  their  voracious  appetites  for 

oil  and  blubber  .„  5 

Essex  Pudding 240 

Evening  Parties,  347;  cost  of 348 

Evcrton  Pudding  (smail)  ...  244 

Eve’s  Pudding. 245 

Expenditure  in  housekeeping,  calcula- 
tions for  a year,  322,  343;  table  of,  323; 
calculations  for  a week,  324,  326,  327; 
for  a very  small  family  ...  ...  ...  328 


E 

Fair/  Butter  296 

Fare,  Bills  of,  for  housekeeping,  322  et 
seq.;  for  each  day  of  the  week,  327, 

328;  tabular  arrangement  of,  for  each 
month,  329—332;  according  to  income, 

329,  331;  seasonal  table  of,  332;  for 
parties,  349 ; for  dinner  parties,  351  et 

seq.;  for  a wedding  breakfast 358 

Fat,  some  kind  of;  necessary  for  frying,  53 
February,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  329, 

331 ; list  of  articles  in  season,  332 ; bills 


of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in  ...  351,  352 

Fennel  Sauce 105 

Fever  Drink,  a refreshing  one ...  319 

Fieldfares,  directions  for  carving  ...  342 


Pap® 

Fig  Pudding  ...  ....  ...  234 

Fillets  of  beef,  118;  preparation  of;  122; 
of  stewed  mutton,  126;  of  stewed  veal 

132,  134 

Fire,  general  management  of  the,  39; 

for  frying,  boiling,  <fcc 54, 53 

Fish,  treatment  of,  when  frozen,  30: 
sometimes  better  for  keeping,  31; 
directions  for  boiling,  frying,  broiling, 

&c.  56  et  seq. ; cleaning  of,  56;  utensils 
for,  5.7;  time  required  for  dressing,  58; 
cutlets  of,  ib. ; cakes  or  balls  of  fried, 

59;  how  to  warm  up,  ib. ; to  make  a 
fine  fish  pie,  ib. ; pulled  fish,  ib. ; 
breakfast  dish  of,  ib. ; pickling  of,  60; 
directions  for  dressing  river  fish,  trout, 
perch,  tench,  &c.  ib. ; stewing  and 
baking  of,  61;  eels,  61;  lampreys,  &c. 
62—65 ; directions  for  cooking  sea-fish, 
turbot,  soles,  cod-fish,  &c.  65—70; 
cooking  of  shell-fish,  lobsters,  crabs, 
oj  sters,  &c.  70—74;  jelly  to  cover  over, 

100;  white  sauce  for  fricassee  of,  ib. ; 
Dutch  sauce  for,  104;  brown  sauce 
for,  106 ; white  sauce  for,  ib. ; when 
in  season,  332, 333 ; directions  for  carv- 
ing  334,  335 

Fish  gravy,  receipt  for 99 

Fish  pies  205  et  seq. 

Fish  sauce  without  butter 107 

Fish  soups,  making  stock  for,  77;  force- 
meat halls  for 109 

Floating  islands,  preparation  of  269 

Flounders,  cooking  of  63 

Flour,  its  relative  proport  ionsof  azotized 
andnon-azotized  substances,  5;  baked 

for  infants  318 

Flour  milk  29 1 

Food,  its  nature,  use,  and  abuse,  1 
etseq.;  its  effects  upon  man,  and  the 
various  kinds  of,  1—7 ; chemical  com- 
position of  the  solids,  2 ; relative  pro- 
portions of  azotized  and  non-azotized 
substances  in  our  ordinary  articles  of. 

5,  6;  mineral  elements  of,  7;  on  the 
abuse  of,  8;  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  8 ; excess  of  in  quality  and 
quantity,  9,  10;  undue  abstinence 
from,  an  abuse,  10;  relation  existing 
between  the  market  price  and  the 
alimentary  value  of,  ib. ; comparative 
value  of,  in  nutritive  matter,  11; 
quantities  demanded  by  the  system, 

12,  13 ; for  children  in  the  country, 

13;  advantage  of  its  being  properly 
prepared  for  the  human  stomach,  14; 
cookery  of,  and  the  proper  utensils,  16; 
kitchen  utensils,  21  et  seq. ; preparation 
of,  by  keeping,  28 ; roasting  and  bak- 
ing of,  32  et  seq.;  boiling,  steaming, 
and  stewing  of,  46  et  seq. ; frying, 
broiling,  toasting,  and  braising  of,  51 
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et  seq. ; various  kinds  of  cheap  food 
suitable  to  the  poor  man,  305  et  seq.; 

( See  Cookery,  &c.) 

Forcemeat  Balls,  receipts  for,  108;  for 


fish,  soups,  or  stews  100 

Forcemeats,  94;  directions  for  making, 
and  various  receipts,  107*110;  ingredi- 
ents essential  or  accessory  to,  107, 108; 

pretty  comer  dishes  172 

Fowl,  sauce  for,  104;  stuffing  or  force- 
meat for,  108;  puree  of,  as  a corner 

dish 172 

Fowls,  dressing,  spitting,  and  roasting 


of,  37,  38 ; boiling  of.  49  ; white  sauce 
for  fricassee  of,  100 ; lemon  white  sauce 
for,  101 ; cooking  the  various  kinds  of, 

147  et  seq. ; how  to  stew,  148,  149, 150 ; 
directions  for  carving,  34L  {See  Poul- 
try.) 

Frangipane,  receipts  for  204 

French  Apple  Pudding 239 

French  Batter,  prepared  as  a corner  dish  178 
French  Beans,  directions  for  boiling  and 

stewing 191 

French  Charlotte  268 

French  Chicken  Pie  207 

French  Cookery,  as  compared  with  the 
English  school,  287;  vocabulary  of 

terms  290 

French  Promises  260 

French  Pudding  240 

Fi-onch  Salads,  directions  for  dressing  ...  196 
French  Soup,  very  good  and  cheap  ...  81 

Friars’ Omelets  259 

Fricandeau  of  Beef,  directions  for  cook- 
ing, 119;  of  Veal,  134;  stewmg  sorsel 

for  • 194 

Fricassees  of  cold  roast  beef,  159  : of 
fowls,  rabbits,  &c , and  white  sauce 

for  ...  100 

Friday,  economical  dinners  for  ...  327,  328 

Fried  Bread  to  serve  with  soup  110 

Fried  Bread  Crumbs,  an  accompaniment 

to  roast  pheasants  110 

Fritters,  making  of 254,  256-258 

Frozen  Meat.  &c.,  treatment  of  30 

Fruit,  wholesome  preparation  of,  for 

children 298 

Fruit  Cream  264 

Fruit  Drops  of  lemon  juice  297 

Fruit  Jelly,  for  invalids 318 

Fruit  Meringues  298 

Fruit  Pudding,  a delicious  one  ...  ...  226 

Fruit  Sauces  253 

^"ruit  Tarts 216 

Fruits,  stewed,  282-287 ; when  in  season, 

332,  333 

Frumety,  preparations  of 293 

Frying  or  sauteing  of  animal  food,  51 
et  seq. ; some  kind  of  fat  necessary  for, 

53;  management  of  the  fire  for.  54; 
general  directions  for,  ib. ; the  ordinary 


Fag* 

gridiron  for,  ib. ; of  fish,  56  et  seq. ; oi 
flounders,  63;  of  sea-fish,  65  et  seq.; 

smelts  69 

Frying-pan,  the 52 


Gr 

Gallino  Curds  and  Whey ...  293 

Gallon  Measure,  the  imperial  standard,  345 
Game,  treatment  of,  after  keeping,  31 ; 
trussing  of,  35,  37;  drawing  of,  36; 
horse-radish  sauce  for,  104 ; when 
in  season,  332,  333;  directions  for 

carving  339 

Game,  winged,  cooking  of 155,  156 

Game  Pies  205  et  seq.,  212 

Gas,  use  of,  for  roasting  42 

Gas  Stoves,  prices  of. 25 

Gateau  des  Pomtnes  ...  268 

Geese,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roasting 
of,  38,  150;  boiling  of,  49;  stuffing  for, 

109;  stewing  of  109 

Gelatine  des  Pommes 282 

German  Pudding,  different  receipts  for, 

246;  sauce  for 254 

German  Puffs  or  Puddings  243 

German  Sauce  ...  ...  253 

Giblet  Pie 207 

Giblet  Soup,  directions  for  making  ...  85 
Giblets,  stewing  of,  151;  fried  in  butter 

as  a corner  dish 170 

Ginger  Beer,  for  invalids  322 

Ginger  Drops,  a good  stomachic  297 

Glaze  for  Soup-making.  77;  for  gravy,  95 

Goose,  apple  sauce  for.  103.  ( See  Geese). 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Pudding  ...  225 

Gooseberry  Fool,  making  of  264 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  baked  «.  225 

Gooseberry  Sauce,  preparation  of 103 

Gooseberry  Tarts  217 

Gooseberry  Trifle 269,  270 

Grates,  prices  of. 24 

Gravies,  directions  for  making,  44; 
browning  for,  78—95;  browned  flour 
for  colouring  and  thickening,  78: 
various  receipts  for  making  ...  94-99T 

Gravy  Bread,  for  invalids  ..' 316 

Gravy  Soup,  directions  for  making  ...  79 

Grayling,  directions  for  frying 60 

Grease-pot,  its  misuse  in  cookiug 2<» 

Greengage  Tart 218 

Green-goose  Pie  207 

Green-nea  Soup,  receipts  for. 89 

Green  Vegetables,  saline  ingredients  of,  7 

Greens,  average  amount  required  for 
adults,  13;  for  children  in  the  coun- 
try   13 

Gridiron,  its  use  in  boiling  54 

Grilling  a breast  of  mutton 128 

Ground  Kice  Pudding 228 

Grouse,  fried  bread  crumbs  au  acccm- 
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paniment  to,  110 ; directions  for 


carving  ...  341 

Grouse  Pie  208 

Grouse  rfoup,  directions  for  making  ...  84 

Gruel,  tor  invalids  319 

Gudgeon,  dressing  of 60 


Guinea-fowls,  trussing,  spitting,  and 
roasting  of,  38,  147;  boiling  of 49 


H 

Haddocks,  boiling  and  drying  of  68 

llam,  cooking  of,  142;  potting  of,  180; 

directions  for  carving 339 

Tlam  on  toast,  preparation  of 160 

Ham  Gravy  Sauce,  receipt  for  98 

Hanging-flap  and  hooks,  prices  of 24 

Hare,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotiz- 
ed  and  non-azotized  substances,  5; 

stuffing  for,  108,  potting  of  130 

Hare  Pie  209 

Hare  Roasted,  liver  sauces  for 102 

Hare  Soup,  directions  for  making,  83; 
to  make  it  with  hare  that  has  been 
cooked  ...  84 


Hares,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roasting 
of,  38,  152;  stewing  of,  152;  how  to  jug 
them,  153 ; directions  for  carving  ...  342 
Haricot  of  mutton,  directions  for  cook- 
ing, 124 ; of  veal  135 

Haricots  Blancs,  dressing  of  191 

Hashed  Calf’s  Head  137,  138 

Hashes,  sippets  of  bread  to  garnish,  110 ; 

receipts  for  — — — 163,  164,  165,  168 
Hasty  Pudding,  receipts  for,  227;  for 

the  poor  man’s  table  312 

Herb  Pie  211 

Herbs,  directions  for  frying,  as  in  Staf- 
fordshire   194 

Herefordshire  Pudding  249 

Herrings,  frying,  broiiing,  potting,  and 


curing,  69 ; dressing  red  herrings,  70 ; 
baking  of,  ib.  ; frying  onions  for,  186 ; 
prepared  for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  310 
Hodge-podge,  directions  for  making  ...  126 
Hominy,  prepared  for  the  poor  man’s 

table  312 

Hook,  for  roasting  .' 33 

Hop-tops,  sewed  as  asparagus  195 

Horse  Beans,  their  relative  proportions 
ofazotized  and  non-azotized  substances  5 
Horseradish  Sauce,  for  cold  meat  or 

game  ^ 104 

Hot-plates,  necessity  of 22 

Hot-pot,  preparation  of  125 


Housekeeping,  calculation  of  expendi- 
ture for  a year,  322;  general  plan  of, 
322  et  seq. ; table  of  expenditure,  323; 
weekly  expenses  of,  324, 326,  327 ; eco- 
nomical fare  for  a very  small  family, 
828  ; bills  of  fare  for  each  month, 


Page 

329-332 ; seasonal  tables  for,  332 ; keep- 
ing accounts  in,  343 ; total  annual  ex- 


penditure   343‘ 

Howtowdie,  stewed 149 


I 

Icing  and  Glaze,  for  tarts  or  puffs  ...  204 
Imitation  Brown  Gravy,  without  meat  98 

Imitation  Hare,  preparation  of  114 

Imperial,  for  invalids  3*22 

Imperial  Cream  267 

Imperial  systems  of  length  and  capacity 

344-347 

Indian  Breakfast  Cake,  for  the  poor 

man’s  table 312 

Indian  Corn,  green,  served  as  a vegetable  195 
Indian  Dumpling,  for  the  poor  man’s 

table  313 

Indian  Hasty  Pudding,  for  the  poor 

man’s  table 312 

Indian  Mash,  prepared  for  the  poor 

man’s  table 311 

Indian  Meal  Fritters  257 

Indian  Meal  Gruel,  tor  the  poor  man’s 

table  312 

Indian  Meal  Puffs  (American)  246 

Infants,  flour  baked  for  318 

Invalids,  cookery  for  314  et  seq 

Irish  Stew,  preparation  of. 124 

isinglass,  best  mode  of  melting 261 

Italian  Cream 276 

Italian  Cutlets,  preparation  of 131 


J 

Jack  for  roasting 34 

January,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  329, 

331 ; list  of  articles  in  season,  332;  bills 
of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in,  ...  351,  352 
Jau ne-mange,  different  receipts  for  273,  274 
Jellies,  savoury,  94;  of  calf’s  head, 
chicken,  or  veal,  166;  colouring  of, 

261:  directions  for  making  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of. 278—282 

Jelly  Savouring,  for  cold  pies,  99;  to 
cover  over  cold  fish,  100;  how  to  run 
it,  261 ; for  invalids,  316,  317,  318 ; or 

Blancmange  for  invalids  317 

Jenny  Lind’s  Soup,  receipt  for 93 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 32, 188 

Jointing,  directions  for 39 

Joints,  loss  of  weight  sustained  in  roast- 
ing or  baking,  43;  general  directions 
for  boiling,  50;  directions  for  carving 

336,  337 

Joints,  plain,  gravy  for  96 

Joints,  savoury,  sweet  sauce  for 99 

Julienne  Soup,  receipt  for 88 

July,  domestic  bills  of  f are  for,  330,  331 ; 
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list  of  articles  ia  season  for,  332;  bills 

of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in  354 

June,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  330,  331 ; 
list  of  articles  in  season  for,  332 ; bills 
of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in 354 


K 

Keeping,  preparation  of  food  by,  23;  es- 
sential for,  ib.;  directions  for,  20; 
watchfulness  necessary,  31 ; fish,  ib ; 
meat,  poultry,  or  game,  ib ; apples  and 
pears,  ib;  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes   32 

Kendal  Puddings  ...  ...  240 

Kent’s  patented  cinder-sifter 26 

Kidney  Pudding  213 

Kidneys,  frying  of,  122;  boiled,  fried,  or 
roasted,  128;  dipped  in  cold  parsley  for 

breakfast 128 

Kippering  Salmon 64 

Kitchen,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and 
lighting,  important  essentials  for  the, 

20;  fittings  up  of  the,  21;  ranges, 
stores,  <fcc.  22;  smoke  jacks,  dressers, 
and  closets,  23;  prices  of  kitchen  fit- 
tings, 23, 25 ; the  back-kitchen,  or  scul- 
lery, and  its  fittings 25, 26 

Kitchen-ranges,  prices  of 23 

Kitchener,  Dr.  his  calculations  for  the 

time  of  roasting  40 

Knife  and  shoe  house,  arrangements  of 

the  ..  ...  ...  26 

Knives  and  forks,  for  carving  334 

Knuckle  of  veal,  directions  tor  stewing, 

132,  135, 136 

Knuckle  broth  for  invalids 315 

Kolcannon,  an  Irish  dish  for  the  poor 
man’s  table  ...  ...  311 


L 

Lady  Mary  Lowther’s  podding  250 

Lamb,  the  various  modes  of  cooking; 
roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing,  129, 130; 
chops  and  cutlets,  129;  lamb’s  head 
stewed,  and  sweetbreads,  130;  direc- 
tions for  carving  the  shoulder  or  fore- 


quarter of 337 

Lamb  Pie 205 

Lamperns,  stewing  of  ...  62 

Lampreys,  stewing  and  potting  of. 62 

Lard,  use  of,  in  trying,  53;  directions 

for  clarifying 53 

Larders,  arrangements  of 27,  28 

Larding,  operations  of 45 

Larding-needle,  use  of  the  45 

Lark  Pudding  215 

Larks,  roasting  of,  155;  directions  for 
carving 342 


Laver,  directions  for  dressing  187 

Leamington  Pudding 238 

Lbche  Crema  269 

Leg  of  Pork,  k-la-boisseau 143 

Lemon  Apple  Pudding 237 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding  237 

Lemon  Cheese  274 

Lemon  Cheesecakes  ...  220 

Lemon  Cream,  in  shape 274 

Lemon  Creams,  different  preparations 

of  ...  _ 266 

Lemon  Custards  ...  277 

Lemon  Dumplings  ...  ...  ...  251 

Lemon  Jelly ...  ...  ...  279 

Lemon  Juice,  fruit  drops  of  297 

Lemon  Mince  Pies  ^ 219 

Lemon  Pudding,  receipts  for  ...  ...236,  237 

Lemon  Puffs  223 

Lemon  Sauce,  preparation  of 16 

Lemon  Solid  Cream 271 

Lemon  Sponge  275 

Lemon  White  Sauce,  for  boiled  fowls  ...  101 

Lemonade,  for  invalids  321 

Lemonade  Pudding,  a cool  summer  dish  235 
Lentils,  their  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances  5 

Lettuce,  directions  for  dressing 195 

Light-boiled  Pudding £33 

Lighting,  an  important  essential  in 

cooking  2ft 

Liver  Pudding,  for  the  poor  man’s 

table  30? 

Liver  sauce,  receipt  for,  101;  for  roast 

hare  or  rabbit  102 

Lobster  patties 72 

Lobster  pie  71 

Lobster  rissoles,  71 ; prepared  as  corner 

dishes  174 

Lobster  salad,  directions  for  dressing  ...  196 

Lobster  spnee,  preparations  of 106 

Lobster  soup,  directions  for  making  ...  86 
Lobsters,  different  modes  of  dressing, 

70,  71;  croquettes  of,  72;  forcing  of, 

ib.;  directions  for  carving 336 

Loin  of  mutton,  cooking  of,  123;  rolled, 

126 ; stewed 126 

Luncheons,  for  parties 350,  357 


M 

Macaroni,  different  preparations  of,  175, 

296 ; as  comer  dishes  175 

Macaroni  and  custard  2C9 

Macaroni  Pudding,  receipts  for  £31 

Mackerel,  boiling,  broiling,  potting,  and 
pickling  of,  68;  directions  lor  carving  335 

Mackerel  Pie  69 

Made-up  dishes,  the  various  modes  of 

cooking  ...  ...  156—181 

Madeira  Puddings  213 

Madras  Curry, prepared  as  a comer  dish  174 
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Maids,  dressing  of 68 

Malt  liquor,  average  amount  required 

by  adults  12 

Man,  effects  of  various  kinds  of  food 
upon,  1 et  seq. ; a mixture  of  azotized 
and  non-azotized  substances  required 

for  his  support  4 

Manchester  Pudding  239 

March,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  329, 

331;  list  of  articles  in  season,  832;  bills 

of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in 352,  353 

Market  price  of  food,  and  its  alimen- 
tary value 10,  11 

Marlborough  Pudding 240 

Marrow  Bones,  boiling  of  114 

Marsden,  different  preparations  of  ...  162 

Mauritius  Cream 271 

May,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  329,  331 ; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  332 ; bills  of 

fare  for  dinner  parties  in  353, 354 

Meal  Gruel  for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  312 
Measures,  tables  of  for  housekeeping 
purposes,  344 — 347 ; of  capacity  346,  347 

Meat,  average  amount  required  by 
adults,  12  ; treatment  of,  when  frozen, 

30;  and  after  keeping,  30,  31;  steam- 
ing of,  50;  Dutch  sauce  for,  104;  when 

in  season  332,  333 

Meat  Balls,  preparation  of 160 

Meat  Jelly  for  invalids  316 

Meat  Pies  205  et  seq . 

Meat  Soup,  for  family  use  or  village  dis- 
tribution, 80 ; with  peas,  for  the  poor 

man’s  table,  309 ; with  rice 310 

Meats,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  nu- 
tritive properties,  5;  toasting  and 
braising  of,  55;  warmed  up,  157;  pot- 
ting of - 178—182 

Melt,  preparation  of,  for  the  poor  man’s 

table .*  ...  ...  307 

Melted  butter,  different  preparations  of  105 

Meringued  Apples  299 

Milk,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotized 
and  non-azotized  substances,  5 ; ave- 
rage amount  required  by  adults,  12 ; 
quantity  of,  for  children,  13 ; how  to 

render  it  digestible  in  illness  317 

Mince  Pies,  receipts  for  making 219 

Minced  Beef  or  Mutton  157,  158 

Min'ced  Meat,  corner  dish  of...  160 

Minced  Yeal,  161, 163;  turkey  or  chicken  166 

Mineral  elements  of  food 7 

Mint  sauce,  preparation  of 102 

Miroton  de  pommes  284 

Mock  ice,  receipts  for  297 

Mock-turtle  soup,  directions  for  making 

82,  23 

Mock  venison,  stewed  125 

Mock  venison  pasty  210 

Monday,  economical  dinner  for  ...  327,  328 

Moulds,  for  jellies,  &c 261 

Mulled  port,  for  invalids,  319 ; claret  ...  320 


Mullet,  dressing  of. 69 

Mulligatawny  soup,  directions  for  mak- 
ing.  81,  82 

Mushroom  powder,  preparation  of. 192 

Mushroom  sauce,  receipt  for,  101 ; fowl 

dressed  with 148 

Mushrooms,  directions  for  stewing  and 
broiling,  192;  a purde  of,  193;  potting 

of ib. 

Mutton,  its  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances 
5,  6;  venison  gravy  for,  97;  carrier 
sauce  for,  104;  the  various  modes  of 
cooking,  122,  123;  roasting  of,  123; 
boiling  of,  ib.;  neck,  shoulder,  and 
loin  of,  ib. ; stewing  of,  124—126; 
haricot  of,  124;  stewed  cutlets,  125; 
fillets  and  loins  of,  126;  chops  and 
cutlets,  127;  breast  of,  128;  minced, 

157,  158;  hashed,  158;  potting  of,  179; 
leg  of,  how  to  treat  economically,  328; 
directions  for  carving  a haunch  of, 

336;  or  the  saddle  leg  or  shoulder, 

337,  338.  ( See  Lamb). 

Mutton  broth,  directions  for  making  ...  78 
Mutton  custard  for  bowel  complaints ...  318 

Mutton  cutlets,  stewed 124 

Mutton  en  masquerade,  161 ; scalloped, 

ib. ; stewed  with  peas  .161 

Mutton  pie 205 

Mutton  pudding  214 


N 

Navy,  diet  of  the 1, 2 

Neck  of  mutton,  cooking  of,  123 ; boiled  ib. 

Neige  k la  Gilette  271 

Nettles,  directions  for  boiling 194 

New  England  pancakes 256 

Nitrogen  of  the  food  2, 3 

Non-azotized  compounds  of  food  ...  5 

Normandy  pippins,  stewing  of  282 

November,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for, 

330,  332;  list  of  articles  in  season,  333 ; 

bills  of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in 356 

Novice’s  pudding  250 

Nut  pudding  250 

Nutritive  matter,  comparative  value  of, 
in  food. 11, 12 


0 

Oatmeal,  its  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances, 
5,  6;  quantity  of,  for  children,  13; 


preparation  of  13 

Oatmeal  porridge,  292;  for  the  poor 

man’s  table  311 

Oatmeal  Pudding  ...  226 


October,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  330, 
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332;  list  of  articles  in  season,  333; 


bills  of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in  ...  356 
Oily  kinds  of  food  adapted  for  co'd 

climates 5 

Olive  oil,  use  of,  in  frying  53 

Omelets,  as  corner  dishes,  170, 177;  di- 
rections for  making,  258;  a sweet  one  260 

Omelette  Souffle  , 260 

Onion  Sauce,  receipt  for 101 

Onion  Soup,  receipts  for  ...  91,  92 


Onions,  different  ways  of  preparing  ...  186 

Orange  Cheesecakes  221 

Orange  Cream  263,  266 

Orange  Fool  ...  ...  .. 265 

Orange  Jelly ,.  ...  280 

Orange  Marmalade  Pudding  241 

Orange  Tart 218 

Orangeade,  for  invalids  321 

Ortolans,  roasting  of  155 

Oven-roasting,  directions  for 46 

Ovens,  for  baking,  34;  Dutch  and 

American,  35 ; for  toasting  35 

Ox-cheek,  directions  for  stewing,  121; 

potting  of  181 

Ox-cheek  Soup,  directions  for  making,  81 

Ox-feet  Jelly  279 

Oxford  Puddings  244 

Oxford  Sausages,  making  of. 146 

Ox-palate,  stewed  as  a comer  dish  ...  170 
Ox-tail  Soup,  directions  for  making  ...  80 

Ox-tongue,  stewing  of  120 

Oyster  Patties  74 

Oyster  Sauce,  preparation  of 106 

Oyster  Sausages,  receipt  for  112 

Oyster  Soup,  directions  for  making,  86; 

with  cream 86 

Oysters,  different  modes  of  dressing,  73; 
with  veal  cutlets 131 


P 

Palates  of  Beef,  rolling  and  frying  of  ...  120 
Pancakes,  different  receipts  for  making  254-6 


Paper,  use  of  to  prevent  burning 45 

Parsley,  how  to  crisp  and  fry  195 

Parsley  and  Butter,  preparations  of  ...  106 
Parsnips,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 
matter  in,  11, 12;  the  different  ways  o{ 

cooking 185 

Parries,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  evening, 

347  et  seq. ; cost  of,  348,  349 ; different 

bills  of  fare  for 349,  351  et  seq. 

Partridge,  potting  of,  181;  cold  sauce  for  104 
Partridge  Pie 208 


Partridge  Soup,  directions  for  making...  84 
Partridges,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roast- 
ing of,  38;  fried  bread  crumbs  an  ac- 
companiment to,  110;  boiling  of,  155; 

directions  for  carving  , ...  341 

Paste,  use  of  to  prevent  burning  ...  45 
Pastry,  various  receipts  for  making  198-205 


Page 

Pastry,  Sweet,  directions  for  making  215-223 
Pastry-cooks,  provide  for  breakfast  and 

dinner  parties,  348 ; cost  of  848 

Patties,  savoury  ones,  205 ; the  various 

kinds  of 212 

Patties,  German,  prepared  as  a comer 

dish ...  ...  ...  178 

Peaches,  stewed ...  ...  ...  . ,.  ...  ...  286 

Pears,  preparation  of,  by  keeping,  81; 

stewed,  285;  baked  286 

Peas,  their  relative  proportions  of  azo- 
tized  and  non-azotized  substances,  5; 
average  amount  required  for  adults,  13; 
directions  for  boiling  and  stewing  ...  191 

Peas  Pudding 215 

Pease,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 

matter  in  11, 12 

Pea-soup,  receipts  for,  89,  90;  for  the 


poor  man’s  table ...  ., 

..  ...  310 

Pembroke  Pudding  ...  

...  234 

Peppermint  Drops ...  .„  ., 

297 

Perch,  dressing  of  m 

...  60 

Pettitoes,  boiling  of  

143 

Pheasant  Pie  .. «. 

...  208 

Pheasants,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roast- 

ing  of,  38 ; fried  bread  crumbs  an  ac- 
companiment to,  when  roasted,  40; 

directions  for  carving  842 

Pickled  Pork,  preparation  of...  ...  142 

Pickling,  of  fish,  60;  of  salmon,  64;  of 

mackerel,  68;  of  oysters _ 74 

Pie3,  made  of  fish,  59;  savoury  jelly  for, 

99 ; when  cold,  ib. ; various  receipts  for, 
as  corner  dishes,  169;  different  kinds 

of  savoury  ones ...  205 — 212 

Pig.  ( See  Sucking  Pig) 

Pig’s  Blood,  for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  308 

Pig’s  Cheek,  boiling  of  143 

Pig’s  Fry,  dressing  of ...  ...  ...  143 

Pig’s  Liver-for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  307 
Pig’s  Pettitoes,  boiling  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  143 

Pigeon  Pie  «.  208 

Pigeons,  trussing  of,  37;  roasting  of, 
155;  boiling  of,  156;  stewing  of,  t'6. ; 
potting  of,  180,  181;  directions  for 

carving  . ..  342 

Pike,  baking  of - 63 

Pillau,  preparation  of,  as  a corner  dish  174 

Pine-apple  Cream ...  ...  2* 

Pink  Cream 264 

Pipers,  dressing  of ...  ...  69 

Plaice,  boiling  and  frying  of,  65 ; direc- 
tions for  carving .. ..  8S5 

Plum  Pudding  Sauce,  without  wine  ...  253 
Plum  Puddings,  directions  for  making 


various  kinds  of,  232, 233;  a plain  one. 


for  the  poor  man’s  table ... 

. ...  303 

Plum  Tarts  ...  

218 

Poached  Eggs ...  

291 

Poached  Eggs  and  Spinach, 

as  a comer 

dish  

169 

Podovie6,  or  Beef  patties  ... 

..,  ...  21* 
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Polonies,  preparation  of. ..  Ill,  145 

Pommes  i.  la  Chantilly,  265 ; aux  Mar- 
rons,  275;  lilaVesuve,  ib. ; hlTmpera- 
trice,  283;  Miroton  de,  284 ; h.  1’ Alle- 
mande,  ib. ; h la  Hollandaise,  ib. ; 
Sant^es,  ib. ; h.  la  Frangipane,  286; 

Chartreuse  de,  287 ; Pralindes  299 

Poinmes  de  Terre,  rissoles  of  184 

Poor,  Cookery  for  the,  301;  the  rich 
man’s  superfluities  to  be  saved  for 
their  use,  ib. ; the  poor  man’s  cookery, 

303;  various  kinds  of  cheap  food  suit- 
able to  the,  305  et  seq.  ; economical 

modes  of  cookery  for  the  313,  314 

Poor  Knight’s  Pudding  ...  234 

Pork,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotized 
and  nou-azotized  substances,  5 ; apple 
sauce  for,  103;  stuffing  for,  wheil 
roasted,  110;  the  various  ways  of 
cooking,  141-143;  roasting,  141;  boil- 
ing, 142,  143;  frying,  143;  leg  of,  fc  la 
boisseau,  ib. ; fried  with  cabbage,  168 ; 
beasted,  devilled,  or  broiled,  ib. ; 

olives  ...  ...  168 

Pork  Pies,  a plain  crust,  <fcc.  for,  202; 

directions  for  making  211 

Pork  Sausages,  making  of  Ill,  145 

Porridge,  of  oatmeal,  292 ; of  rice 292 

Porridge,  of  oatmeal  or  of  rice,  for  the 

poor  man’s  table  311 

Port,  mulling  of  ...  ...  319 

Portable  Soup,  for  travellers  85 

Posset  Syllabub  ...  294 

Pot-au-feu,  directions  for  making  ...  81 

Potato  Cheesecakes  221 

Potato  Balls,  preparation  of 184 

Potato  Balls  Ragout,  prepared  as  a cor- 
ner dish 172 

Potato  Fritters  ...  256 

Potato  Paste 203 

Potato  Pie,  as  a corner  dish,  169 ; prepa- 
ration of  211 

Potato  Pudding,  with  meat,  215;  receipts 

for  236 

Potato  Souffle,  with  lemon  ...  259 

Potatoes,  their  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances, 

5,  6 ; their  proportion  of  nutriment  as 
compared  with  animal  food,  6;  their 
wholesomeness  when  mixed  with 
. bread  and  meat,  ib. ; comparative 
value  of  nutritive  matter  in,  11,  12 ; 
average  amount  required  by  adults, 

12,  j.3 ; a cheap  food  for  children,  13 ; 
preparation  of,  by  keeping,  32;  pre- 
pared as  a corner  dish,  172 ; the  Vari- 
ous ways  of  dressing  ...  183, 184 

Potted  Meats,  preparation  of  178 

Potting  of  lampreys,  62;  of  salmon,  64; 

Of  mackerel,  68;  of  shell- fish,  70  et  seq.; 
of  meats,  &c.  178-182 ; Of  mushrooms  193 
.Poultry,  treatment  of,  when  frozen,  30 ; 


Page 

their  treatment  after  keeping,  30,  31 ; 
trussing,  35;  drawing,  36;  economical 
gravy  for,  98;  the  various  modes  of 
cooking,  147-156;  turkeys,  147,  148; 
chickens,  148,  149;  geese  and  ducks, 

150, 151 ; wild  fowl,  152;  winged  game, 
pigeons,  &c.  155, 156 ; warming  up  of, 

157,  166;  when  in  season,  332,  333; 
directions  for  carving  ...  ;.fc  .*.  339 

Pound  Pudding ...  242 

Pound-weight,  the  imperial  standard  ;..  345 
Prawns,  different  modes  of  dressing  70,  71 
Priceless  Pudding  i.*  ..;  ;..  a,  ...  246 
Protein  Compound  u.  ...  m u.  3 

Prussian  Cream ..;  ;..  ...  ...  268 

Prussian  Puffs  243 

Pudding  Sauces,  224;  various  kinds 
of  ...  ...  ...  i..  .;.  ...  252-254 

Puddings,  Black  and  White,  146;  sa- 
voury ones,  205 ; the  various  kinds 
of,  213;  directions  for  making,  224— 

251;  a rich  one,  250;  a cold  one,  ib; 
cheap  ones  for  the  poor,  302,  303;  a 
light  one  for  invalids  ...  ...  ...  ...  818 

Puff  Paste  200,  20l 

Puffs,  various  kinds  of,  222, 223,  242,  243, 

246,  251 

Pulled  Fish  ...  i ;.•*  ;..  59 

Punch  Jelly ...  ...  „.  281 


Q 

Quantity  and  quality  of  food  ...  17,18 

Quinces,  stewed  for  syrup  or  jelly  ...  ...  286 


E 

Rabbit,  Roasted,  liver  sauces  for  ...  ...  162 
Rabbit  Curry,  prepared  as  a comer 

dish  173 

Rabbit  Pie i ...  ...  ...  ,.i  ...  207 

Rabbits,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roast- 
ing of,  38;  trussing  of,  for  boiling,  49; 
white  sauce  for  fricassee  of,  100;  boil- 
ing, 153;  stewing,  154;  fribassee  of, 

ib;  frying  .;.  .;.  ;..  154 

Ragout  breast  of  veal  ...  134, 135 

Raised  Crust  for  savoury  pies,  custards, 
or  puddings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  201,202 
Raised  Pies,  directions  for  making  ...  211 
Ramakins,  prepared  as  a corner  dish  ...  177 
Ranges  for  the  kitchen,  prices  of  the  23—25 

Raspberry  Cream,  262;  solid  268,  275 

Raspberry  Jelly ...  ...  ...  ...282 

Raspberry  Pudding  ...  ...  ...  ...  225 

Raspberry  Syrup  254 

Raspberry  Tarts,  217 ; with  cream  ...  218 
Raspberry  and  Currant  Tart  ...  ...  217 

Raspberry  Vinegar  and  Water,  for  in- 
valids ...  ...  a.  u.  ...  ...  ...  82L 


872 
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Ratafia  Blancmange ...  273 

Ratafia  Drops 298 

Ratafia  Pudding  241 

Receipts  for  the  making  of  soups,  gra- 
vies, <fcc 78  et  seq.,  et  passim 

Red  Jelly 282 

Refuse  Vegetables,  to  be  saved  for  the 

poor  302 

Rhubarb  Fool ...  ...  265 

^ Rhubarb  Sherbet,  for  invalids  321 

Rhubarb  Tart 217 

Rice,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotized 
and  non-azotized  substances,  5,  6; 
comparative  value  of  nutritive  matter 
in,  11,  12;  to  boil  for  curry,  172; 
creamed,  276 ; a shape  of,  ib ; carrole 

of,  prepared  as  a corner  dish 176 

Rice,  Savoury,  a substitute  for  vege- 
tables   195 

Rice  and  apple  dumplings  for  the  poor 

man’s  table  311 

Rice  and  fruit  puddings  baked 226 

Rice  balls  ...  251 

Rice  blancmange 272 

Rice  cream 267 

Rice  croquettes,  as  corner  dishes 170 

Rice  flummery 272 

Rice  fritters  258 

Rice  milk  292 

Rice  pancakes 256 

Rice  paste  for  sweets,  203;  a savoury 

one  ib. 

Rice  porridge,  292 ; for  the  poor  man’s 

table 311 

Rice  pudding  with  fruit,  226;  various 
receipts  for  making,  227,  228 ; baked...  310 

Rice  soup,  receipt  for  92 

Rice  water  for  invalids  320 

Richlieu  macaroni,  prepared  as  a corner 

dish  ...  ...  175 

Rissoles,  receipts  for  making,  164,  165, 

171, 174 

Rissoles  de  pommes  de  terre,  prepara- 
tion of  ...  ...  184 

River  fish,  special  directions  for  dressing 

60—65 

Roach,  dressing  of 60 

Roasting  and  baking  of  animal  food,  32 
et  seq. ; utensils  for,  and  their  prices, 

33,  35;  spitting  and  trussing  for,  35; 
management  of  the  fire,  39 ; general 
principles  of,  41;  weight  lost  by,  42, 

43 ; time  required  for,  43 ; making  the 
gravy,  basting,  and  dredging,  44;  pre- 
vention of  burning  by  paper,  and  lard- 
ing, 45;  oven-roasting,  46;  of  shell- 
fish, 70  et  seq. ; of  poultry,  <fcc.  147 
et  seq.  passim. 

Roast  beef,  directions  for  cooking 114 

Rolled  Beef  119 

Rolly-polly  pudding 232 

Rook  pie...  ...  2C7 


Royal  paste,  called  “ Au  Choux  ” ...  203 

Rump.  {See  Beef-steaks). 

Rump  of  beef,  directions  for  stewing  ...  115 
Rump  and  H-bone  of  beef,  directions 

for  carving  ...  ...  338 

Rye  flour,  its  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances  5 


S 

Sago,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 

matter  in  ...  ...  11, 12 

Sago  Milk 292 

Sago  Pudding  .. 229 

St.  Agnes  Pudding ...  ...  235 

Salad  Mayonaise,  directions  for  dressing  197 
Salads,  and  salad  mixtures,  the  various 
ways  of  dressing,  195—198;  different 
receipts  for  salad  mixtures  ...  197, 198 
Salmagundy,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  176 
Salmon,  and  salmon  trout,  various  ways 
of  dressing,  63;  boiling  and  broiling, 
ib ; potting,  currying,  kippering,  pick- 
ling, and  collaring,  64;  directions  for 


carving «.  ... 

...  ...  ...  335 

Salmon  Cutlets ... 

63 

Salmon  Patties  

64 

Salt,  beneficial  use  of  ... 

7 

Salt  Fish,  dressing  of  ...  ... 

67 

Salted  Beef,  boiling  of  ... 

114 

Sanders,  dressing  of  

159 

Sandwiches,  potted,  1/8;  how  to  cut, 

182 ; sweet  ones,  223 ; for  invalids  ...  316 

Sauce  h-la-maitre  d’Hotel  104 

Sauces,  94;  directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts,  100—107,  113,  145 ; for 

puddings  224, 252-254 

Sausages,  prepared  as  a corner  d ish  ...  172 
Sautering  of  animal  food  ...  ...  Sletseq. 
Saturday,  economical  dinner  for  ...  327,  328 
Saveloys,  receipts  for  making  ...  113, 147 
Savoury  baked  dish,  for  the  poor  man’s 

table  ...  303 

Savoury  Patties  _ ...  ...  212 

Savoury  Pies  and  Puddings  205,  213 

Scotch  Collops,  directions  for  cooking ...  133 

Scotch  Eggs  .. » ...  ...  ...  291 

Screen  for  Roasting  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Scullery,  arrangements  of  the,  25;  fit- 
tings of  the,  and  their  prices 26 

Sea  Fish,  special  directions  tor  dress- 
ing   ...  65—70 

Sea  Kale,  boiling  and  stewing  of  ...  ...  187 

Selkirk  Puddings  .. 240 

Semolina  Pudding ..  229 

September,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for, 

330,  332;  list  of  articles  in  season  for, 

332;  bills  of  fare  for  dinner  parties  in,  355 
Servants,  their  ignorance  of  domestic 
economy  and  general  cooking  ...  34, 15 
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Sheep’s  Head,  stewed 126 

Sheep’s  Liver,  or  Kidney,  for  the  poor 

man’s  table  307 

Sheep’s  Pluck,  directions  for  frying  ...  128 
Sheep’s  Trotters,  for  the  poor  man’s 

table 308 

Shell  Fish,  special  directions  for  dress- 
ing   70—74 

Shin  of  Beef,  directions  for  stewing  ...  116 
Short  Crust,  different  kinds  of  ...  199,  200 

Shoulder  of  Mutton,  boiled  123 

Shoulder  of  Veal,  French  way  of  dress- 
ing   132 

Shrimp  Pie  71 

Shrimp  Sauce,  preparation  of  106 

Shrimps,  different  modes  of  dressing,  70,  71 

Sifters,  prices  of  27 

Sippets  of  Bread,  to  garnish  hashes  ...  110 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Wassail  Bowl  269 

Sir  Watkins’  Pudding  247 

Sirloin  of  Beef,  dressing  the  inside  of  a 159 

Six-hour  Pudding 237 

Skate,  dressing  of  68 

Skimmed  Milk,  to  be  saved  for  the  poor  302 

Smelts,  frying  of  ...  69 

Smoke-jack,  an  indispensable  adjunct, 

23;  use  of  the 40 

Smoked  sausages,  preparation  of  ...  Ill,  145 
Snipes,  roasting  of,  156;  directions  for 

carving  ...  - 342 

Snowdon  Pudding  234 

Sole  Pie  66 

Soles,  cooking  of,  65;  as  cutlets,  ib.; 

directions  for  carving 335 

Sopped  Toast,  for  the  poor  man’s  table  303 
Sorrel,  stewing  for  fricandeau  and  roast 


meat  194 

Sorrel  Sauce,  preparation  of  103 

Souffld  Pudding,  various  receipts  for,  244, 245 
Souffles,  254;  directions  for  making 

various  kinds,  of  258-260 

Soup,  fried  bread  to  serve  with,  110 ; for 

invalids  315 

Soup  Maigre,  receipt  for  90 


Soups,  browning  for,  78;  colouring  and 
thickening  of,  ib. ; egg  balls  for,  109; 

for  the  poor  man’s  table  310 

Soups  and  Broths,  general  directions 
for  making,  74 ; various  receipts  for  78-94 

Spanish  Blancmange 273 

Spanish  Custard  277 

Spanish  Fritters  256 

Spanish  Onions,  stewing  of 186 

Spanish  Puffs 243 

Sparrow  Dumpling  215 

Spinach,  directions  for  dressing,  188; 

stewing  of...  189 

Spinach  Soup,  receipt  for ...  ...  91 

Spit,  for  roasting  ...  ...  33 

Spitting,  directions  for  35  et  seq. 

Sponge-cake  Puddings 242 

Spoonful  Puddings  24S 


Page 

Sprats,  frying,  broiling,  and  potting,  69 ; 
prepared  for  the  poor  man’s  table  ...  310 

Steak  Pudding  213 

Steaks,  Sauce  Hobart  for,  104;  direc- 
tions for  stewing,  116;  venison,  144; 

frying  onions  for  186 

Steam-closets  and  kettles,  prices  of  ...  24 
Steaming  of  animal  food,  46,  50;  the  old- 

fashioned  steamer so 

Stewed  Beef  Tongue,  as  a corner  dish...  169 
Stewed  fruits,  different  preparations  of 

282—287 

Stewing  of  animal  food,  46  et  seq. ; prin- 
ciples of,  and  utensils  for,  51 ; of  meats, 

&c.  56;  of  fish,  61 ; of  lampreys  and 
lampems,  62 ; of  shell-fish,  70  et  seq. ; 
of  butcher’s  meat,  different  ways  of, 
115—121,  124  et  seq.  passim 
Stews,  forcemeat  balls  for,  109;  egg 

balls  for 109 

Stock,  directions  for  making,  76,  77;  for 
brown  or  white  fish  soups,  77 ; clari- 
fying of  77 

Stock-pot,  for  soup-making  75 

Stomach,  different  kinds  of  food  adapted 
for  the,  14;  on  the  advantages  of  a 
proper  preparation  of  food  for  the  14,  15 

Stone  Creams  265, 266 

Strawberry  Souffld 259 

Stricken  Measure  348 

Stuffing,  94 ; directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts,  107—110;  ingredients 
essential  or  accessory  to,  107,  108 ; for 

geese  and  ducks 109 

Sucking-pig,  sauce  for,  102 ; stuffing  for, 

109;  either  roasted  or  baked;  142; 

directions  for  carving 339 

Suet  Dumplings  -.251,  252 

Suet  Puddings 214,  232 

Sugar,  average  amount  of,  required  by 

adults  12 

Sunday,  economical  dinner  for  ...  327,  328 

Supper,  to  make  soup  for 93 

Supper  dish  blancmange  273 

Supper  parties,  bills  of  fare  for,  348—350 

360 ; costs  of  348,  349 

Sweet  Pastry,  directions  for  making  215—223 
Sweet  Pudding  sauce,  without  wine  ...  253 

Sweet  Sandwiches  223 

Sweet  Sauce,  for  savoury  joints 99 

Sweet-bread  Croquettes,  as  corner  dishes  170 
Sweetbreads,  lamb’s,  130;  different  pre- 
parations of 139,  140 

Swiss  Cream  262 

Swiss  Pudding. 234 

Syllabub  for  trifle  270 

Syllabub,  different  preparations  of  ...  294 

T 

Tapioca,  stewed  for  invalids 818 

Tapioca  Pudding  229 
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Tartlets . ..i  ...  219 

Tarts,  various  kinds  of  ...  .*.  ...216—218 
Taste,  nice  sense  of  necessary  for  a first- 

rate  cook  ...  19 

Tea,  general  use  of,  as  a nutritious  ali- 
ment, 8 ; average  amount  of,  required 

for  adults  ..4  12 

Tea  and  Coffee^  served  up  ior  parties  ...  350 

Tea-cup  Puddings ...  ...  4.4  243 

Tea-kettle  Broth,  for  invalids  316 

Tench,  dressing  of 60 

Terrapins,  preparation  of  163 

Tete-k-la-Mode,  prepared  as  a comer 

dish 176 

Thoraback,  dressing  of  ...  ...  68 

Thorpe  Pudding ...  240 

Thrushes,  roasting  of 4..  155 

Thursday,  economical  dinner  for...  327,  328 
Timball’s  Macaroni,  prepared  as  a comer 

dish  ...  ...  175 

Tipsy  Cake ...  ...  .4.  ...  278 

Toad  in  a hole,  directions  for  making  a 214 

Toast  Sandwiches  for  Invalids. 316 

Toasting  of  meats.  &c 4..  51,55 

Tofly,  receipts  for  making 298 

Tomato  Sauce,  with  veai  cutlets  ...  132 

Tomatoes,  directions  for  dressing 194 

Tongue,  directions  for  stewing  a,  117; 
stewed  beef  tongue,  169 ; fricassee  of; 
ib. ; rolled,  to  eat  cold,  117 ; potting  of, 

180;  directions  for  carving...  .4.  ...338 


Tower  Pudding  «..  248 

Travellers,  portable  soup  for  ...  ...  ...  85 
Treacle,  quantity  of,  for  children,  13 ; 
boiled  ...  ...  ..4  4..  254 


Trifle,  various  receipts  lor  making 

262,  269,  270 

Tripe,  preparation  of,  122 ; boiling  and 

frying  of  .4*  4..  122 

Trout,  directions  lor  frying  .44  GO 

Trout  & la  Genevoise,  cooking  of  60 

Trussing,  directions  for,  35  et  seq. ; for 

boiling,  &c. 44.  49  etseq. 

Tuesday,  economical  dinner  for  ...  327,  328 
Turbot,  boiling  and  frying  of,  65 ; direc- 
tions for  carving  ...  835 

Turkey,  boiled,  an  excellent  sauce  for, 

101;  minced,  166;  directions  for  carving  340 

Turkey  Patties  ...  213 

Turkeys,  process  of  trussing,  37 ; truss- 
ing of,  for  boiling,  49;  roasting  of, 

147 ; boiling  and  stewing  of 148 

Turned-out  Custard ..4  278 

Turnip  Soup,  receipt  for  * ...  88 

Turnip-tops,  directions  for  boiling 194 

Turnips,  comparative  value  of  nutritive 
matter  in,  U,  12 } preparations  of  ...  186 

U 

Utensils  for  roasting  and  baking,  33  et 
GCd-  i prices  01;  35 ; for  boiling,  steam  - 


Pago 

V ing,  and  stewing,  47;  for  boiling  fish, 

57;  for  soup-making,  75  et  seq.;  for 
stewing,  51;  for  cooking  fish,  67;  for 
cooking  made-up  dishes ...  „ 157 


V 

Vanilla  Blancmange  273 

Vanilla  Custard,  frothed  277 

Veal,  its  relative  proportions  of  azotized 
and  non-azotized  substances,  56;  stuff- 
ing or  forcemeat  for,  108;  the  various 
modes  of  cooking,  130,  140;  roasting, 

130;  boiling,  130, 137;  cutlets,  131, 132, 

140;  stewing,  132— 134, 136;  collopsof, 

133;  breast  of,  133,  134,  136;  frican- 
f.eau  of;  184 ; haricot  of,  135 ; knuckle 
of,  135,  136;  calf’s  head  and  feet,  136— 
139;  sweetbreads,  139,  140;  miroton 
of,  161 ; minced,  161,  163;  warmed  up 
fillet  of,  163;  cold  hash  of,  ib;  que- 
nilles,  rissoles,  and  cutlets,  164 ; made 
into  jelly,  166;  scallop  of,  ib;  cutlets 
from  dressed  meats,  167;  croquettes 
of,  as  comer  dishes,  171;  potting  of; 

179,  180;  directions  for  carving  a 
breast  of,  837 ; or  a fillet,  loin,  or 


shoulder  ...  ...  337,  338 

Veal  Balls  162 

Veal  Broth,  directions  for  making  ...  78,  80 

Veal  Cake,  preparations  of 162 

Veal  Cutlets,  directions  for  cooking  ...  140 

Veal  Gravy  ...  ...  97 

Veal  Olives,  preparation  of  ...  162,  163 

Veai  Patties 213 

Veal  Pie  206 

Veal  Sausages,  receipts  for  112,  145 

Vegetable  Acids  ...  , 7 

Vegetable  Marrow,  boiling,  stewing, 

and  mashing  of  4.4  ...  187 

Vegetable  Pie ...  211 

Vegetable  Pudding 236 


Vegetable  Soup,  receipt  for  93 

Vegetables,  white  sauce  for  fricassee  of, 

100;  the  various  modes  of  dressing 
and  cooking,  182—195;  special  direc- 
tions for,  183  et  seq. ; when  in  season 

332,  333 

Vegetables,  Green,  saline  ingredients  of  7 

Vegetables  and  coid  meat,  stew  of. 168 

Velvet  Cream  4..  ...  268 

Venetian  Cream  268 

Venison,  roasting  and  stewing  of,  144; 

directions  for  carving  336 

Venison  Gravy  for  mutton 97 

Venison,  Hashed,  receipts  for 164,  165 

Venison  Pasty,  209;  how  to  prepare 

venison  for  pasty  ...  ...  209 

Venison  Padding  214 

Venison  Steaks  ...  144 
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Ventilation,  an  Important  essential  in 

cooking  20 

Victoria  Pudding 248 

Vol-au- vents,  205;  directions  for  mak- 
ing   212, 213 


W 

Wafer  Puddings  238 

Warmed-up  Meats,  the  various  modes 

of  cooking  156—181 

Wash-tub,  misuse  of,  in  cooking  20 

Wassail  Bowl  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ...  269 

Water  Souchy,  preparation  of. 63 

Wedding-breakfast  for  forty  persons  ...  358 
Wednesday,  economical  dinner  for  327,  328 
Weekly  Expenses,  according  to  income 

324.  326,  327 

Weight,  lost  of,  in  roasting  42 

Weights  and  measures,  tables  of,  for 

housekeeping  purposes  344—347 

Welsh  Rabbit,  directions  for  making  ...  296 
Wheat-flour,  its  relative  proportions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substance  5 

Whey,  White  wine,  for  invalids 320 

Whip  for  trifle 270 

Whipped  Fruit  creams,  receipts  for  ...  262 
White  Hog’s  pudding,  receipts  for  ...  113 


Page 

White  Pot  235 

White  Puddings,  making  of  146 

White  Sauce  for  fish 106 

White  Sauce  for  fricassees 100 


White  Soup,  receipts  for,  92;  of  Jeru- 
salem artichokes,  ib.;  a transparent  one,  94 

Whitings,  boiling  and  flying  of  68 

Wild  Ducks,  stewing  of 152 

Wild  Fowl,  trussing,  spitting,  and  roast- 
ing of,  38, 151;  gravy  for. 98 

Windsor  Beans,  fricasseed 191 

Wine  Caudle,  for  invalids 319 

Wine  Gravy  or  Sauce,  receipt  for  ...  99 
Wine  Jellies,  made  with  gelatine,  279; 

with  tapioca 280 

Wine  Sauce 252 

Winter  Peas  Soup,  receipts  for,  89,  90; 

without  meat,  90;  for  Lent 90 

Woodcocks,  roasting  of,  156;  potting  of, 

181 ; directions  for  carving  342 

Wood-pigeons,  cooking  of 156 


I 


Yard,  the  imperial  standard  ...  . 

344 

Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings 

...  252 

Yeomanry  Pudding  

247 

Yorkshire  Pudding 

...  215 

THE  END. 
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